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LESSONS IN ORAL HYGIENE: A Primary Grade Teacher in a Louisiana school urites, “Every morning we have a two-minute drill jn 
gum massage as part of our oral hygiene lesson. The children are enthusiastic about this splendid dental exercise and eagerly adopt i, 













Children whose health is good usually make 
the best pupils. And sound teeth and gums 
are essential to a healthy body. 


‘Teachers join in 


advocating daily 


Gum Massage 











Even children’s food fails to provide th 
roughage needed to keep the gums firm and 
glowing with health. 





HO can fail to appreciate the fine work in 

oral hygiene that has been going on in the 
schoolrooms of America! These modern, progres- 
sive educators deserve rich and lasting praise for 
their splendid work in teaching the value of sound 
teeth and gums. 

Because of it, our children have been impressed 
with the importance of cleaning their teeth regu- 
larly. And now, in daily drills, they are learning 
about the lasting benefits of gum massage. 

This exercise of the gums, so enthusiastic reports 
constantly tell us, has aroused widespread interest 
and attention among teachers and pupils alike. 


Gum Massage Provides the 
stimulation lacking in modern foods 
Today we all eat soft, creamy foods that cheat the 
gums of the exercise they need. There’s not a bit 
of exercise for the gums in these modern meals. 
Milk. oatmeal, spinach. salads, creamy desserts— 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


not one of them makes the gums really work, not 
one of them supplies the stimulation gums need 
to stay healthy and firm. And so circulation be- 
comes sluggish. Gums grow lazy. Soon they are 
flabby and tender to touch. “Pink tooth brush” 
appears—a sign that stimulating massage should 
be rushed to the rescue of bleeding gums before 
more serious diseases—gingivitis, perhaps, Vin- 
cent’s disease, even the infrequent but dreaded 
pyorrhea—gain a hold. 

Twice-a-day massage of the gums is a simple, 
sure way to check “pink tooth brush” and to keep 
the gum walls hard and healthy. Circulation re- 
vives, and delicate tissues are toned and strength- 
ened against infection and disease. 

The dental profession has been loud in its praise 
of these progressive teachers—the teachers who 
have so tirelessly and unselfishly engaged in this 
splendid crusade for healthy teeth and gums for 
our schoolchildren. 








Children who are taught this healthful practice 
of gum massage now, while their gums are still firm 
and sound, will have you to thank for a lifetime od 
oral health. For, as any dentist today will tell you, 
men and women who reach adult life with clean, 
healthy gums are almost certain to keep them s 


7 7 7 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this splendid exercise 
in oral hygiene. Dentists recommend it for toning 
up the gums, as well as cleaning the teeth. And its 
refreshing flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” But, Ipama 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity t 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 


© 1982, B.-M. 
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IN TODAY’S SCHOOL 
Education has outgrown the blackboard 


practice 
still firm 
etime of 
tell you, 
h clean, 
them 80. 
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and the oral lesson. Now the Mimeograph 
supplies with speed and economy those 


eal lesson assignments, graphic problems, out- 



































“al lines, maps, laboratory data, room programs, 

And it office forms, etc., which modern teaching 

use. 

cific for must have. Write, type or draw on its 

if your . 

t, [pana stencil sheet and thousands of clean-cut 

an i duplicates are ready within the hour. » » For 

ce particulars, address A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago—or see classified telephone directory. 
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HE work of Eugenia Eckford 

in Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, keeps her in 
constant touch with the reactions 
of children to art study, and the 
needs of teachers in presenting the 
subject. § The articles which 
Josephine Corliss Preston is writ- 
ing for us this year are based on 
her own long experience in the 
field of rural education. § Mabel 
Ansley Murphy is a free-lance 
writer; her most recent book is 
entitled “When Washington Was 
Young.” § A number of songs 
by Louisa J. Brooker and Alma 
Patterson have appeared in our 
pages this year. 


TEACHER in grades three 

and four, Eva Lee Caldwell 
was one of the committee ap- 
pointed to compile the Oklahoma 
state course of study in social sci- 
ence for the third grade. § The 
work of Bess Bruce Cleaveland is 
a familiar feature of the magazine. 
§ Sarah Grames Clark is well 
known to our readers for her se- 
ries of articles on school operettas 
last fall, and her Christmas play, 
“The Lost Rabbit.” 4 Rebecca 
Deming Moore, also an old ac- 
quaintance, has contributed to Sé. 
Nicholas, John Martin’s Book, and 
other children’s magazines. 


OR several years, Jessie Todd 
has been contributing to the 
magazine helpful suggestions for 
the teaching of art, based on her 
own experience. Her book, Draw- 
ing in the Elementary School, and 
Learning to Draw, a series of prac- 
tice sheets for beginners, have.re- 
cently been published. § Plays by 
Madeline A. Chaffee appeared in 
our March and April issues last 
year. § Della Fricke has been an 
art supervisor in Indiana for eight 
years; her first contribution to 
our pages was “A Christmas 


Wreath,” published in the De. 
cember issue. § Margaret H. 
Erdt is first vice president of the 
Pacific Arts Association. 


HIS month Ellis C. Persing 
resumes his series of elemen- 
tary science stories, begun in No- 
vember. § Aloysia E. McLoughlin 
spends her leisure time in travel- 
ing, “because,” she writes, “that is 
what I like best to do.” 4 The 
primary stories of Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill offer interesting 
nature study material. 


N ADDITION to his full-page 

blackboard picture, Ralph 
Avery illustrates several other 
pages in this issue. § Jean Carter 
does much work with parent- 
teacher groups, lecturing and help- 
ing to plan programs. § Kate 
Englehardt wrote the verse which 
appeared on our January cover. 
§ We have published a number of 
songs this year with music by 
Anna M. Reccius Schmidt. § 
Gwendolyn O’Connor has con- 
tributed numerous pages of at- 
tractive handwork. 


FTER some twenty years of 
teaching, Blanche Graham 
Williams resigned, in order to 
write and engage in civic activ- 
ities. § Our readers will remem- 
ber Marion Kassing’s suggestions 
for a winter-sports booklet last 
month, and other helpful ideas for 
handwork in earlier issues. 4 
Harriette Wilburr Porter has had 
several books of drills and exer- 
cises published, and contributes to 
various magazines. 9 Creative 
listening, Agnes Moore Fryberger’s 
new technique in music apprecia- 
tion, has won much favorable 
comment from educators. § 
Ernestine Bennett Briggs contrib- 
uted study sheets on China to our 
January issue. 
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Make Many Children Happy at Little Cost 
with These Beautiful 


Valentines 


y-1—Novelty Squeakers—About 6 inches. 
tin “squeakers” instead of whistles. 





V-207 


Unusually fine color work. Con- 


Very durable. Very reasonable at 4c each, 





FREE 


10 Beautiful Folder Valen- 
tines with cut-out heart on 
through which are 
glimpsed boys and girls in 
background, 


front 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST 


will be given 


with each order amounting 


40c per dozen. 


V-3—Large  Assort- 
ment of clever little 
children’s designs. 12 
for 10c, 6 for 5c. 


V-4—Wilcox Assort- 
ment—Contains cut- 
outs of various sizes ranging from 
4 to 6 inches. Many designs, ani- 
mals, birds, children, etc., especially 
suited for providing variety for 
large number of small children. A 
number that will surely please you. 
le each, any quantity. 

V-5—Little Mechanos—Figures cf 
little children about 4 inches tall. 
Nice assortment of designs. Moving 
parts. 1%e each, 15c per dozen. 


V-207—Mechanical Animals—All 
sorts of animals in bright lovely 
colors, with moving parts. Small 
children will be particularly pleased 
with these. 12 designs. Very low 
price of 2¢ each. 

V-6—Hangers—Each in an enve- 
lope. Best quality red silk ribbon 
used. When suspended measures 18 
inches. Several designs. Only 8c 
each. 80c per dozen. 

V-7—Very large Valentines—Dec- 
orated with delicate accordion fold- 
ing red paper. (Note tree in illus- 
tration). Many designs. A real bar- 
gain for such intricate workmanship 
at 9c each, 85c a dozen. 

V-8—Funmakers—About 6x9 inch- 
es. Highly colored, heavy cardboard. 
Several designs. 3c ea., any quantity. 


to $1 or more; 20 with or- Every 

ders for $2 or more; 30 with Order 

orders for $3 or more; etc. Filled 

These valentines sell regu- 

larly for 2%4c each and will the Day 

delight your children. Received 
V-11—Aviators—Several designs 


assorted. Planes are ten inches long. 
Will stand alone. Unique and ap- 
pealing. Only 7c ea., 75c per dozen. 


V-12—A real treat in this num- 
ber. Children driving. Beautiful, 
real, red feathers are used as har- 
ness decorations. New and striking. 
Sure to please. Only 4c each, 40c 
per dozen. 


V-14—Gallant Riders—A notched 
wheel at base of valentine when 
turned makes figure bob up and 
down as if riding. A very unique 
valentine assortment 4x5 _ inches. 
2c each, 20c per dozen. 

V-15—Big Circus Series—W onder- 
ful mechanical valentines. Illustra- 
tion gives little idea of the size and 
attractiveness of these valentines. 
Boys, girls, animals all move. All 
designs at least 10x 4 inches. A big 
bargain for the money. Never such 
mechanicals before offered. Only 
9c each, 85c per dozen. 

V-16—A large variety of designs 
make up this number of mechanical 
valentines. Designs new and novel. 
Up-to-date numbers including radio, 
seashore, sports, etc. 4c each, 40c 
per dozen. 


Lowest“ Prices 
Gor Offered 


| 


Novelties and Decorations 


The following is a complete list of 
red cut-out hearts and novelties. Al! are 
priced at Se per envelope. 

V-46—Eight inch dart, five in envelope. 

V-47—-Red Heart, 4% inches, five in 
envelope. 

V-48—Red Heart, 3 inches, eight in 
envelope. 

V-49—Red Heart, 24% inches, twelve in 
envelcpe. 

V-50—Cupids, eight in envelope. 

V-51—Small darts, eight in envelope. 

V-60—Red Heart, 1% inches, fifteen in 
envelope. 

V-€1—Outline heart with cut-out Cupid 
inside. Very effective. 5 in envelope. 

V-62—Red Cupid standing on red dart. 
Dart is 4% inches long. Cupid is 2% 
inches tall. 5 in envelope. 


Valentine Boxes 


These boxes have been especially pre- 
pared to enable pupils to easily make val- 
entines just as perfect as “ready-made” 
ones. Innumerable little fancy seals are 
included, lace paper just the right sizes 
to fit the various cut-outs so that any 
child can obtain good results. Sufficient 
material for making four valentines. 
Price 15e each. Four 
boxes for 50c. 


A fine assortment of 
colorful valentines of 
the kind that delights 
all ages. 


No. 51—5in. 2c each 
No. 61—6in. 4c each 
No. 71—T7in. 6¢ each 
a 81—8 in. 10¢ each 





jo. 100—10 in. 15¢ each 





JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO. Inc., Cooperstown, N.Y. 








Superintendents to 


The sixty-second annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
held in Washington, February 20-25, 
will be devoted principally to an at- 
tempt to save the schools from the 
breakdown with which they are threat- 
eed because of economic depression. 
Sessions will be held in Constitution 
Hall and Continental Hall which, com- 
bined, constitute the headquarters of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

An important feature of the conven- 
tion program will be the honors paid to 
George Washington on the 200th anni- 
versary of his birth. In paying homage 
a this appropriate time, superintendents 
will help awaken in the American peo- 

anew devotion to the ideals of their 
fust great statesman—ideals of courage 
and faith in the future of America 
which guided the ship of state through 


a even more troublous sea than it now 


Citizen, soldier, farmer, scholar, 
statesman, George Washington typifies 
dynamic farseeing patriots who were 
our nation’s pioneers. He was the 
of them all. He was one of the 

Most versatil. of men. Stern and 
Tuggedly masculine on the field of bat- 
was the most rigid observer of 

“cial punctilio in the gentlest circles. 





Honor Washington at Meeting in Nation’s Capital City 


Adventurous, never balked by hardship, 
he enjoyed one of the most comfortably 
luxurious homes in all the colonies. 
Lover of outdoor life, he owned and 
used a remarkable library and was fond 
of writing. Extremely human, a rare 
genius, his memory is enshrined forever 
ia the hearts of the American people. 
The emphasis which the leading edu- 
cators of the nation will place upon his 
high character will have its effect in 
every school and community which is 
striving to rebuild the morale of a de- 
pressed people. 

Pilgrimages to places especially sacred 
to George Washington and other na- 
tional leaders will feature the first day 
of the convention. Under the leader- 
ship of President Edwin C. Broome, su- 
perintendents will visit the Washington 
Monument, Sunday afternoon, February 
21. Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools in Rochester, N. Y., will lead 
the delegation which will visit Old 
Christ Church at Alexandria. A dele- 
gation to the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier at Arlington will be headed by 
Norman R. Crozier, superintendent of 
schools, Dallas, Texas, and first vice- 
president of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. Those who select the 
Lincoln Memorial for their pilgrimage 
will be under the leadership of George 








Epwin C. Broome 
President of the Department 
of Superintendence 


C. Bush, superintendent of schools in 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

At the hour of George Washington’s 
birth, 10:15 a. m., Monday, February 
22, members in general session assembled 
in Constitution Hall will arise and give 
the pledge of allegiance to the Flag, 
and sing America. 





A high spot of the Monday afternoon 
program will be a pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon where President Broome will 
place a wreath upon the tomb of 
George Washington, and Miss Florence 
Hale, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, will pay the same trib- 
ute at Martha Washington’s tomb. 
Special ceremonies will be held on the 
pillared porch of the mansion. Other 
recognition of the 200th anniversary of 
Washington’s birth includes a historic 
pageant which will be presented Thurs- 
day night under the auspices of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. The author and director of the 
pageant is Percy Jewett Burrell who 
presented the Pageant of Time to the 
Department of Superintendence at the 
Atlantic City meeting in 1930. 

The present is an opportune time to 
be in Washington. Activities of the 
seventy-second Congress promise to 
reach a climax about the time of the 
meeting. Never have the citizens of 
the nation been more interested in the 
work of their representatives for the 
country’s welfare. The solution of the 
problems faced by the Department of 
Superintendence is of as great conse- 
quence to America’s future as the solu- 
tion of the problems faced by political 


(Continued on page 4) 








Rowunp and round the lake 


after school, over ice as smooth as mir- 


rored glass. Speed—and the thrill of 
speed from rhythm. ¢ Esterbrook pens 
capture that speed, the speed of rhythm, 
and make it a part of every single pen 

. « At first breath writing speed may 
not seem overly important in the school 
room. Yet rapid, legible writing is the 
reflection of clear, quick thinking. It is 
the immediate reaction of an alert mind 
- ++ Check your classroom results. Except 
for beginners with pen and ink, your 
understanding students are inclined to 
write rapidly. Esterbrook Pens en- 
courage them in this workmanlike habit. 
Esterbrook Pens enable them to write 
in rhythm. ¢ The rhythm of Esterbrook 
Pens is made possible through use of 
the finest materials and the most accurate 
of tempering and gauging. See that your 
students write in rhythm — Esterbrook 
rhythm for speed. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


bstectrvuk 


PENS 
195, APPLICATION $ 4 00 












PHOTOS 


iy Finest real photo copies, size 
‘se 2%x3%. Send good photo. We 
return original and guarantee to 


Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 





OF SUPERIOR QUALIT Y e—— 
Wan A Goon Position? Use Our Pras 


aor 











Teachers Wanted '*Sdechsré Colles 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY. INC. 
cy ‘on Syracuse 


Cincinnati New 
So. Jacksonville, Florida 
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| 10:15 a.m. Patriotic ceremony. 








8:45 a. m. 


2:00 p.m. 
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Superintendents’ Meeting 
(Continued from page 3) 


leaders of the nation. Upon the success 
of their plans depends the welfare of 
childhood. 

The sixty-second annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence 
will be a notable one in its opportunities 
for inspiration and high service for the 
American people. 

The convention theme is: “Educa- 
tion, Our Guide, and Our Safeguard, 
and One of the Chief Sources of Our 
Spiritual Life, Our Cultural Growth, 
and Our Material Power.” 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Saturday, February 20 


+e 


:00 p.m. Review of convention exhibits 
by the officers of the Department. 


Sunday, February 21 


tw 


:00 p.m. Patriotic pilgrimages. 

:00 p.m. Vesper service. Presiding, Ed. | 
win C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, and president of 
the Department of Superintendence, 
Address by Rufus B. KleinSmid, presi- 
dent, University of Southern California. 


Monday, February 22 

Presentation of The Yearbook 
on Character Education. Speakers: A. 
L. Threlkeld, superintendent, Denver, 
and chairman of the Commission on 
Character Education; Frank N. Free- 


- 


:45 a.m. 


man, School of Education, University | 


of Chicago; Mrs. Margaret Alltucker- 
Norton, associate director, Research Di- 
vision, N. E. A.; Charles B. Glenn, 
superintendent, Birmingham, Ala. 

Address: 
“Education, the Nation’s Safeguard,” 
Charles H. Judd, director, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


Afternoon Pilgrimage to Mount Vernon. 
8:00 p.m. Convocation of George Wash- 


ington University. Presiding, Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, President. 

The National Commission on the En- 
richment of Adult Life; James A. Moyer, 
State Department of Education, Boston, 
chairman. 

“School Building Planning and Con- 
struction.” Presiding, P. C. Parker, dean, 
College of Education, University of Iowa. 


Allied Departments and organizations. 


Tuesday, February 23 


Theme: The Present Crisis 
and Public Education. Presiding, Nor- 
man R. Crozier, superintendent, Dallas, 
Texas. Addresses: “The Crisis Defined,” 
President Edwin C. Broome; “What the 
Public is Getting and May Expect from 
Adequate Expenditures for Education, 
George D. Strayer, professor of educa- 
tional administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; “How Shall the 
Crisis Be Met?” David E. Weglein, 


superintendent, Baltimore, chairman, 
Committee on School Costs; “Improved 
Methods of Financing Education,” 


Russell Dearmont, Missouri State Sena- 
tor, Cape Girardeau; Report of Com- 
mittee on Financing Educational Re- 
search. 

Nomination of Officers. 

Nine Administrative Groups 
according to size of city. 
Departments and allied organizations. 


arranged 


8:00 p.m. Theme: American Education— 


Past, Present, and Future. Addresses: 
“From Past to Present,” Albert B. 
Meredith, School of Education, New 
York University; “American Education 
To-day,” Frank P. Graves, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Albany, N. Y.; 
“Future Needs and Prospects,” Henry 
Suzzallo, director, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, New 
York. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Established 1906 
Although I have access to the records of no other firm, it is my honest 
opinion that there never has been nor is now in existence a more suc- 
cessful and efficient teachers’ agency than ours. 














46th YEAR. To Grade Teachers, Super. 
visors, Critics, Teachers of Art, Music, Phy. 
sical Education, etc. In the last decade we 
have secured promotion for thousands jp 
City and Suburban Schools, in State Teacher 
Colleges, etc. Our patrons pay highest ga. 
aries. Write. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York. 
415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane. 














A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAy 
A live and up-to-date Bureau placing 
teachers from Kindergarten to University, 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
238 Mfgs. ~~ Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
th and Wyandotte. 














30 APPLICATION PHOTOS— $1.50. Ori rcipiswevh, with 
we will mail you, the at ivy — aie is —-? » finest — reproductions in size ph 
and style preferred b copies for $1.00. Satisfaction 


We return your FULTZ STUDIOS, 15B East 39th St., Kansas City, ih 


original unharmed. 
HUGHES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


25 East Jackson, Chicago. 
We need to enroll 1,000 grade teachers. We fill positions 
in the finest city and suburban schools as well as in the 


small villages. Eleven years very successful experience. 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement burem > 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, the West. Our territory is entire U.S. We will make 50 ampb 


cation pictures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Free enrollment. Sample application letters 


» TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATION. Wine) 


The demand 1S, superior elementary teachers is greater than the supply, especially for those with thre 
or four years of training in elementary education. We have no difficulty placing those who met 
these requirements, It is just a step for a neo one grade teacher to 2 critic position or supervisorship, 
Wrtte for information. 831 STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


LAS ee 
rr co Z 





Personal Placement Burea, 
Clinton, Ill. Enrolls all kinds of teacher 


Write for information, 


Photos made—25 for $1.50. 

































M.C9 Each Doz 
Stl. Plate. .12 $1.25 % 


me _ Gold Fill. .22 2.20 Pin Guard and Chain 





or background Ename)! 
Sterl. Sil. $1.65 Each No.C 125 Fad 
n $1.25 Each Gold Filled mr 
Rol. Gold $1.90 Each, Dozen $1.45 Bach Sterl. Sil. Q 
10k. Gold. $3.00 Ea., Dozen $2.50 Each Roll. 3 
R 542 Raised Letters 0 Ea: 
and Year or background Ha 5 aamaated 
h ore 


Sterl. Sliver, with 10Kt. GoldTop $2.75, $2.25 1. 
tok. Gola with White Gold iTop > £50: $5.00 Fa. 

SAMPLES LOANED apon port Princhalis Boden 

Catalog Free. Prompt and safe 


ul 
® 


—36 or more, $1.25 25 on, tt 1 $1.754 








Special designs furnished at 
 noextracost. You buy direct 
from factory at factory prices. 
; Send for Catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 
114 Brace Ave., Ne. Aitleboro, Mass. 


a tanta bee _ 
 MEFAL ARTS CO.. 





Class Pins, Rings and Pennash 


Write for our 1932 Catalog 
Pin shown with any letters, numer,e 
colors. Sterling Silver or Gold Plate i 
each, doz. $5.00. Fullline pennants, caps, 
UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 51, Palmynh 


Churchill-Grindell 


ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE Grades 


Each book complete in itself—the number representing a different 
collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


PRICES Comey s 
eh ree 35c per copy “Grandmother’s Flower Garden 


For the Grades 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7...45¢ each A dainty little story with a happy ending. 
Songs for Religious Day and 


All directions are given in the score. 
ET ee 45c each 


Price per copy, $1.00. No royalty. 
Operetta 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Entire Series (8 Books with 

















“Mother Goose’s Birthday” 
For Entire School 


PINNED canhichinseudisetdeninsdeenetinaibniidialitatiasteniniadal $3.00 As Mother Goose is known in many lands, a color 
I iccncnnciepeeeeindeegnpenntel $3.50 ful stage setting may be produced by having — 


members of the chorus appear in costumes of ot 

countries. Pictures give suggestions for costuming, 

and ALL directions are given in the score. 
Price $1.00 per copy (no royalty). 


Recreation Songs for Upper Grades 


For Canada add 10c for each book. 
(Small orders.) 








February 19 Febru 




















Published and for sale by 
Churchill- Grindell Music Company 


Platteville, Wisconsin. 
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University 


of 





Go to School 
Where 
Summer is Snow - Cooled 


HE University of Denver is 

located under the shadow of 
the snow-clad dome of Mount 
Evans. 
The Summer School offers many 
under-graduate and graduate 
courses in all collegiate sub- 
jects, including a large number 
of courses for teachers. 
The School of Commerce and 
the School of Fine Arts offer 
complete instruction in these 
elds. 
Among the special features is 
the French and Spanish House 
under the direction of Lawrence 
A. Wilkins of New York City. 
Two terms: 


JUNE 13 to JULY 20 
JULY 20 to AUGUST 26 


For Descriptive Bulletins, Write to 
Department B 


University 
of Denver 


Denver, Colorado 














CUT CERTAIN WORK 
IN F New ss.es 
NEW $5.85 
“Two-Faced” Film Duplicator to Print 
in from 1 to 5 Colors at same time, Or 
$3 05 “Excellograph” 


Rotary Stencil 
to Print Copies of Anything 
Typed, Penned, Drawn or Traced, as 

School N L 









nments, 
aminations, Notices, Outline Maps, etc. Write— 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 550, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AAAAAAAALA 








BIG NEW PACKET OF 
20 HELPFUL MAPS 


Regular 50c value. Many fully colored maps. 
Contained in a folio, size 9x11 inches. Ewery 
teacher needs this. Mail the coupon TODAY. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., N2-32 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me your FREE Packet of Maps. I enclose 
Ge to cover mailing. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


| Superintendents’ Meeting 
(Continued from page 4) 
Wednesday, February 24 
| 8:45 a.m. Theme: 


of Our Spiritual 
| Growth. Addresses: 


Education as a Source 
Life and Cultural 
“Intangible Val- 


ues,” Florence Hale, president of the N. | 
E. A., Augusta, Maine; “Art in Educa- | 
Lorado Taft, sculptor, Chicago; | 


tion,” 
“Music in Education,” Walter Damrosch, 
music director, New York; “Literature 
in Education,” John H. Finley, asso- 
ciate editor, The New York Times. 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 
2:00 p.m. Discussion Groups, arranged ac- 
cording to subjects. Allied Depart- 
ments and organizations. 
:00 pm. Theme: Education for 
Changing Social, Economic, and Politi- 
cal World. Addresses: “Education for 
a Changing Social World,” E. A. Ross, 
professor of sociology, University of 
Wisconsin; “Education for a Changing 
Economic World,” Stuart Chase, Labor 
Bureau, New York; “Education for a 
Changing Political World,” speaker to 
| be announced. 


oo 
we 


Thursday, February 25 
8:45 am. “Education as a National En- 
terprise,” Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, Washington. 





Business Session. Report of Committee on 


Resolutions. 


to p.m. Theme: Promoting the Physi- 
| cal and Mental Health of School Chil- 
dren. Presiding, Willis A. Sutton, su- 
perintendent, Atlanta. 

Introduction of newly elected officers. 

| 8:00 p.m. Historical pageant. 


ADMINISTRATRATIVE GROUPS 
(These Groups meet Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, at 2:00 pm. The name of 
the presiding superintendent is given 
in parentheses) 

Group I—State Departments of Education 
(Albert S. Cook, Baltimore). 

Group [IIl—Cities with Population over 
200,000 (Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.). 

Group III—Cities with Population 100,000 
to 200,000 (John W. Studebaker, Des 
Moines, Iowa). 

Group IV—Cities with Population 50,000 
to 100,000 (Louis P. Benezet, Man- 
chester, N. H.). 

Group V—Cities with Population 10,00 to 
$0,000 (Frank G. Pickell, Montclair, 





M. 3). 

Group VI—Cities with Population 5,000 to 
10,000 (R. V. Hunkins, Lead, S. 
Dak.). 


Group VII—Cities with Population under 
$5,600 (W. A. Walls, Kent, Ohio). 
| Group Vill—City Assistant and District 


Superintendents (William C. Knoelk, 
Milwaukee, Wis.). 

| Group IX—County Superintendents 
(Charles A. Morris, Ocean County 


Schools, Toms River, N. J.). 


Colorful national costumes from Po- 
land, Latvia, Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
and a schoolgirl’s outfit from Austria, 
have been received by the American Red 
Cross and forwarded to the Junior Red 
Cross of the Skokie School, Winnetka, 
Ill., through the Chicago Chapter. Ex- 
change of gifts and correspondence is 
an important phase of the educational 
and good-will program of the Juniors. 
The costumes from foreign Juniors 
came in exchange for garments sent by 
the children of the American school. 
These garments made up a complete out- 
fit for a 12-year-old girl and consisted 
of dress, cap, stockings, pocketbook, and 
slip. More than 7,100,000 school boys 
and girls are members of the American 
Junior Red Cross. 





















<9 be Book-of-the- 
HMonth Club wii 





Kristin Labransdatter 
by Signin Undset [Mss 


originally in separate volumes for 
$3.00 each, in a beautiful one-vol- 
ume edition; 1100 pages; thin but 
opaque paper so that it bulks no 
larger than an ordinary library book. } 
Soft cloth binding, stamped in gold. 


...lf you join now. It costs you 
‘nothing to belong, and you now 
receive valuable book-dividends. 
































GREAT many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of join- 
ing the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
but have neglected to do so largely 
through oversight. This offer is made, 
frankly, to overcome that procrastina- 
tion by making it very well worth 
We 
suggest, simply, that you get complete 


your while not to delay longer. 


information (by sending the coupon 
below) as to what the enterprise does 
Then decide 
whether or not you want to join. 


for its book-readers. 


Surely, within the next year, out of 
200 to 250 books our judges will report 
upon, there will be at least quite a few 
you will be very anxious not to miss. 
Why not—by joining now—make sure 
of getting these, get the many other 
valuable privileges the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is able to give you (such 
as the “book dividends” it distributes 
to its members), and also get this dis- 
tinguished work of Sigrid Undset, free. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. Minors will not be en- 
rolled without parent’s consent. 





Name 


Address 












City ee ee State _ 
Books shipped to C. di bers through 
Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 


send you, FREE, the book 
| that has been the most lik- 
ed by its members during the five years 
of its existence. . . a trilogy that won 
for its author the coveted NOBEL PRIZE. 
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| “School Athletics” 


Help your pupils learn a good deal about Washington this month as 
we celebrate the Two Hundredth Anniversary of his birth. 1732-1932 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Use them throughout the school year as aids in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. For 25 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. 
Size 5% x 8. Or 50 for Children. Size 3x 3}2. 


With These Pictures Teach 
FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their 
homes, etc. Send 50 cents for 25 of these, size 54 x 8, no two 
alike. Or order 50 of the 3x 3% size assorted as desired. 
Every schoolroom should have a set of these pictures. Every 
child should have a picture of Washington. 


| The Wingate Memorial Lectures g Sd 
| 1930-31 have just been published tindy 
| the title School Athletics in Moder 
| Education. In this volume of more thas 
700 pages have been gathered the leg 
tures presented by fifty-four authog 
ties in numerous games and sports an 
in the fields of health and education y 
affected by athletics. 

Originally presented before teachen 
of athletics in New York City pub f = 
lic schools, and other students of ath. § pster 
letics, the lectures may now claim a fy pL 
larger audience. Wisely, the vigor anj § #¥ ‘ 
freshness of the verbal expression hay aT 
| not been obscured in editing and ing. ¥ 
grating the notes of what were ofte, | 
informal demonstration talks. The com. hac 
piler’s task—no light one —has be | 




















“I have taught for years as classroom teacher and supervisor and 
still consider The Perry Pictures one of my most valuable aids.” 
skillfully done by E. Dana Caulking 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. ; . 
‘ chairman of the committee which gp. 
The [Pe rry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. Sir Galahad Watts ranged for the lectures. 


The text is organized under four geq. 








Two Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. WASHINGTON and LINCOLN. 22x28 inches including the white margin. i . i , 
The picture itself about 14 x 17. Send $2.00 for the two, or $1.25 for either one. eral heads: Athletics and Education; 


Send 50 cents for 5 Extra Size, 10x12, of Washington, Martha Washington, Washington at Trenton, Washington Praying at Athletics and Health; Special Problemy 
Valley Forge and Washington and His Family; or $1.00 for this set and the set of 25 for February Birthdays. = Athletics; Organization and Coach 
ing of Fourteen Games and Spor 


There are numerous illustrations—pho. 
Death of Dr. Leonard tographs and diagrams. Presenting th 


BUSY CERTAINLY—so is every earnest TEACHER and PRINCIPAL | j most practical sort of material, concrete, 
All the more reason to save your time in planning Dr. Albert Leonard, who retired last definite, and detailed, and often from 


November as superintendent of schools | the “case” standpoint, the book is in m 


in New Rochelle, N.Y., a position which degree academic, and for this reason i 

The Weekly Lessons |. ')s.238 5 ee o(3) soit & erate amon 
a ar ange te 5 by han so: cerned with athletics in the schools ¢ 

2. Fite had been editor of the journal | responsible for the physical activities 

In History —_ Geography — Grammar of Pedagogy since a hen “ged 4 boys and girls of school age. : 
perience was as principal of high schools School Athletics in Modern Educatigg 

Science — Literature in Dunkirk and Binghamton, N.Y., may be obtained from Wingate Meme 

are Model Plan Books for the Teacher. They also serve as a then he went to Syracuse University | ria] Foundation, 57 East 56th Street 
Model Note Books for Pupils to study from. Each book is for to accept the position of dean of the | New York. at the cost price of $2.003 


a separate grade and covers the entire work of the grade. Colle she 
Each book contains the following extraordinary features: few ege of Liberal Arts and also to copy. 
serve as professor of pedagogy. 


1, All lessons arranged by weeks for the entire term. Two years at the head of normal 


2. All lessons in Question-and- Answer form. ; Pe 
3. Objective Tests after every lesson. schools in Michigan were followed by a| The following pamphlets will be sem 
period of five years during which he|on request by the Women’s Intern 


























4. Objective Tests to cover the entire term's work. 









































You will find these little books invaluable... to assign the deily or ° . ° . . : 
oe Oe Se ic te cinls of ur Puss Ghat an wat tae © | was identified with the educational de- | tional League for Peace and Freedom Gut 
know, to review any part of a subject. or all of it. New, interesting, clear. | partment of Houghton Mifflin Com-| Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnw he 
simple, concise. eguiar price 2oc each. . ° ° 9 
pany, Boston. Since 1907 he had been | Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: Tales ani | wreP 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS A ‘ 2 iy ; 
s . . 
Seer RAMRARO of Cees Wediie Laman Busha cand tact pean. We vill cant uperintendent in New Rochelle, which Trails around the World (selected read. Ce 
you the Complete Set of 33 Books on approval, at our risk, for only $5.95. under his leadership gained an enviable | ing list for boys and girls up to juni« Foot | 
Send coupon TODAY for Trial Order. Order individual copies by Number. _ reputation for the excellence of its edu- | high school age); Building the Inte 
REGENTS PUBLISHING CO., 31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. cational system. national Mind through Toys (a lisd§ ™ 
Please fill my order for the Weekly Lesson Books as offered above. Ohio University, from which Dr. games, handwork sets, and dolls for iven 
Name Date__- Leonard graduated in 1888, later gave| children); A Commencement Program 
Official Capacity him the degrees of A.M., Litt.D., and| for High Schools (suggestions for gra- 
: ? : an eee 8 
‘0 Ed.D. His Ph.D. was obtained at Ham- | uation exercises in accord with the new 
uw ieee ilton College. He had served as presi-| spirit of peace and international goo 
as , . . . ° 
C] Send Complete Set F) Send tedietbeed cages Chadeal Whew, dent of the New York State Teachers’ | will in education) ; Material for the 
GEOGRAPHY MEMORY GEMS AND H-61 Washington's Administra: Association and as a member of the ad- | Observance of Washington’s Birthday 
»ok far Each Grade, from jon through the Civi . . ° ° os f° ; 
the wth through the ath Yre- ey yy sakes ch oe alee des cal council of the Simplified Spell- | (selected bibliography of poems, stories 
9-43 How Reoote live 1-50 For the Sth Year the Present ing Board. He was a contributor to} posters, and other pertinent referent 
S-Si 0. 8. Bec, t 1-70 For the 7th Year (UPPER GRADES) educational journals. material ) . 
G-52 U, 8. Sec. II | L-80 For the Sth Year 7 Feng mt 
G-61 Western Hemisphere (ex- H-71 American Beginnings 
cept U. 8.) od through Colonization 
G-62 Europe HISTORY H-72 vrenee and Indian War 
md si "i s a r o JeTerson ——_ 
et eT re (LOWER GRADES) H-81 War of 1812 to 1900 
G-81 > §. Review H-41 The Discovery of the Hud H-82 1900 to the Present - a Wi 
G-82 Our Trade Relations — jfe and 4 aw 
GRAMMAR Hi-42 lbiscoverers and Explorers SCIENCE a Per 
E-71 7th Year-Ist Half H-51 Exploration and Coloniz- 8-71 Water— Air—-Sound  Hov 
E-72 Tth Year-2nd Halt ation 8-72 Heat——Science and Health match, 
F-81 Sth Year-Ist Half H-52 The French and Indian SAI Magnetism and Electricity Pounta 
E-82 8th Year-2nd Half War to the Constitution S-S2  Light-——Forces—Machines Ming 
a 
The 
ceipt ¢ 
ICTURE Ne 
P NEED MODERN SHADES BULLETINS - PROGRAMS - STATIONERY | =. 





M AP se {3080 inches) | Use Draper ADJUSTABLE shades for better | FORMS - RECORDS - REPORTS - ETC. [&® 


in bold outline, | classroom lighting. The center hung or top sus- 

pended roller pa be x. 
3 drawn either up or down, fa 
That lets in valuable top FINEST QUALITY WORK a 


' 'Spose 
light. They are made of nittan 


estates Seen | AT MODERATE PRICES 7 


sun but shuts out excessive 


decorated with 
interesting 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches tobe cut outand pasted on the map Both 
map and sketches are to be co'ored by the pupils. 
Idea! for project teachine of history and geography 





TITLES light and glare. Equip your — 
LATIN AMERICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS — ;: ae oo C) mm ‘ Ice 
NORTH AMERICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS si " rature and sam- . a 
AFRICA re: woRLD INDIA se brat coir ont ee | Wesa@all }=WRITE US ABOUT YOUR PRINTING 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Luther 0. Draper | FA. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.¥f = 
LT SS SS crs 















Spiceland, Indiana. 
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School Equipment FREE 


U. S. Flags in a Variety 
of Sizes and Materials 


A Five, Six, or Eight 
Foot U. S. Flag, guar- 
anteed Fast Colors, 
Stripes Securely Sewed 
(not printed), complete 
with Canvas Headings 
and Metal Eyelets, suit- 
able for outdoor or in- 
door use—for_ selling 
ONE HALF GROSS of 
our High Grade Hexa- 
Pencils at 5 cents each. 

You may have a Ten Foot size of the same 
material, for selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

A Flag of heavier Defiance Bunting may be 
gared in a Five or Six Foot size for selling 
aly ONE GROSS of Pencils. 
for interior decorations, we furnish a Beauti- 
fal Three Foot Silk Flag, mounted on Ebony 

is Staff with Gilt Spear Head for selling 
aly ONE GROSS of Pencils, or a Four Foot 
sik Flag mounted as above for selling ONE 
wd ONE-HALF GROSS of pencils. 

Fach Pencil wili be inscribed “Sold for the 
Flag Fund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


ie . . 
Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 
Anecessity in om ¢ 
the school- 
room, Con- 
tains all 
things needed 
incase of ac- 
ddents, cuts, 
burns etc, 
Accompanied 
tylnstruction 
Bok carry- 
ing out Red 
(ms ideas. Muss 
Se lli == 
high by 344 in. 
ip. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled 
wor. Given for the sale of only TWO GROSS of 
ar Special Pencils at 5 cents each. Pencils will 
le inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid Cabinet 
fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 


Large 16x20 inch 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


You may have any one 
of the following Pictures 
for selling only ONE 
GROSS of our Special 
Pencils at 5 cents each. 


Leonard A. Wood 
The Gleaners 









Se eee 


. The Old Mill 
George Washington Song of the Lark 
Abraham Lincoln Brook Thru the Weods 


Theodore Roosevelt The Angelus 
Warren G. Harding Can’t You Talk? 


Woodrow Wilson Old Ironsides 
Calvin Coolidge Lone Wolf 
Herbert Hoover Boy and Rabbit 
Charles A. Lindbergh Nearly Home 
John J. Pershing Passage 


Each pencil wi!l be inscribed “‘Sold for the Pic- 
tare Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Volley Ball 
or Basket Ball 


Given for selling only 
ONE-HALF GROSS of 
Special Pencils at 5 cents 
ach. Each ball complete 
with best quality Rubber 
Bladder, Lace, etc. 





Large Size 
Chicago Automatic 
Pencil Sharpener 


With special Attachment 
to sharpen all sizes of 
Pencils. Given for the 
sale of only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of our Special 
Pencils at 5 cents each. 


Special Reward for Teacher 





With each sale of ONE GROSS or more pencils we 
wil present the teacher in charge of the sale a Box 
a al Name Stationery containing 100 sheets 
@ Howard Bond, linen finish, and 50 envelopes to 
mich, with your name and address on each, OR a 

in Pen and Pencil Set consisting of a self- 
‘Ming Fountain Pen with 14 Karat gold plated point 
tia high grade propel and repel mechanical Pencil. 
extra premium will be sent at once upen re- 
of remittance provided this reaches us within 


0 days from date pencils are received. 


The Osborne Specialty Co., .2w" ssh 


“—==(USE THIS ORDER BLANK] =— oo 


hh. Feb, 32 5 caialetaaien ee 

The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

. Send us, charges prepaid ..............-. gross of your 
pecial Pencils. re agree to sell them at Se each | 
imi Temit you the proceeds as soon as pencils are 

— o It is agreed that upon receipt of re- 
ittance you will send us our choice of the pre- 

mums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
0 Send pencils without inscription. 

— Inscribe pencils—‘Sold for the............. Fund.” 
eacher’s 

‘ume of 

Pei. or Trustee 

Name of School “> 
® District BOiseces 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE 
UNITED STaTEs GOVERNMENT 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





To take part in the first American 
celebration conducted on a_ national 
mail-order plan is the unique opportu- 
nity offered to the schools of the United 
States this year, in the celebration of 
the two-hundredth anniversary of 
George Washington’s birth. General 
Washington, who had a passionate love 
for new ideas, would, we believe, heart- 
ily approve the novel program of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. 

Heretofore, the average American’s 
participation in a national celebration 
has been limited to the opportunity to 
read speeches in the paper, hear a band, 
look at appropriate rotogravure pictures, 
and, in recent times, listen to radio ad- 
dresses. 

This year, when the United States 
celebrates Washington’s _ bicentenni- 
al, more than 100,000,000 Americans 
will actually participate in the cere- 
monies. The Commission is far more 
interested in helping a one-room coun- 
try school in Wyoming or Alabama 
celebrate the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary than in organizing a parade down 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol 
to the White House. It is decentraliz- 
ing a national celebration. 

The Commission is prepared to supply 
a teacher with almost everything she 
may need for a program. If an elemen- 
tary teacher wants to put on a play, the 
Commission can send her “Childhood 
Days in Washington’s Time.” If she 
wants her pupils to study the many 
phases of Washington’s life and inter- 
ests, she can obtain the “Honor to 
Washington” series of illustrated his- 
torical pamphlets on the first president 
as farmer, traveler, business man, and 
statesman, as well as general and presi- 
dent. Complete programs with accom- 
panying papers to be read, especially 
prepared for women’s clubs, but also 
useful to the teacher, are available. 

Other free materials prepared by the 
Commission include: a chronology of 
Washington’s life, a teacher’s course in 
Washington’s life, 2 book of colonial 
music, the Bicentennial song, a play 
catalogue, costume sheets, and a George 
Washington atlas. 

Monthly information on the Bicen- 
tennial material available and on George 
Washington and education is given in 
School Life, official journal of the Office 
of Education, 50 cents a year. The 
February number will contain “Rules of 
Civility,” the maxims which supplied 
character education for children in 
Washington’s youth. 

One of the most remarkable products 
of the Bicentennial celebration will be 
the most nearly complete printing of 
George Washington’s letters ever made. 
Since the first president was a prolific 
correspondent, his letters will probably 
fill twenty-five volumes. These will be 
sold by the Government Printing Of- 
fice at cost. Schools in which teachers 
encourage students to make independ- 
ent studies will want the set for refer- 
ence purposes. 


EpttrortaAL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month a column regarding Gov- 





ernment publications of use to teachers. 





Dodson’s Hand Colored and 
Sepia Reproductions from Old Masters 


One of the most complete collections of reproductions of old masterpieces, 
supplied in sepia and hand colors, duplicating them so perfectly that they 
cannot be told from the originals except by an expert art connoisseur. 






















There are 56 pictures to choose from, similar 
to the two that are illustrated, including the fol- 
lowing well known subjects. These beautiful 
reproductions make very fine gifts. 

[] 8019 Can’t You Talk—Holmes. 16x20, 9x12 
Helping Hand—Renouf. 16x20, 9x12 
The Doctor—Luke Fields. 16x20, 9x12 
3669 The Song of the Lark—Jules Breton. 
16x20, 9x12 


JO 
ao 
ao 
ne 
ner 


3741 Gleaners—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
7 Angelus—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 

101 Christ in Gethsemane—Hofmann. 
16x20, 9x12 


Christ in the Temple—Hofmann. 

16x20, 9x12 
8020 Feeding Her Birds—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
4972 Boy and Rabbit—Raeburn. 16x20, 9x12 
881 Madonna—Ferruzzi. 16x20, 9x12 
4720 Age of Innocence—Reynolds. 





oOn00 0 000 CL 
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Can’t You Talk?—By Holmes 
16x20, 9x12—No. 8019 16x26, 9x12 

4799 Abraham Lincoln—Marshall. 
16x20, 9x12 


[) 7030 St, Therese. 16x20, 9x12 
() 8026 Washington Crossinng the Delaware— 
Leutze. 14x28, 8x16 


[) 4242 Beethoven’s Sonata—Baiestrieri. 
14x28, 8x16 
A folder will be sent showing illustrations of 
the entire collection with your first order for any 
of the above, which will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of remittance. 
























PRICE LIST 
Sepia Hand Colored 
eS eres ..-$3,00 
14 x 28, each............ ... $1.50 « “A 2.40 
— - P93 16 x 20, each..-.... weveee 2,00. 2.00 
: — ’ 8 x 16, each........ oes BD oe wove LGD 
Helping Hand—By Renouf 9 x 12, each.......0..0-0:. 40 see. - 60 
16x20, 9x12—No. 8022 











Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 
Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 
Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
lists and gives information on the complete collection of 
more than 1,000 pictures. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 


THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson’s 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
ing picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and 
woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 
low. Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
6 in, x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


( Cement 20 pictures for 50c []Lumbering 12 pictures for 25¢ 
C] Coal 12 - ** 2he CO Marble 8 - ” 
C) Coffee 15 a * 40 (_) Paper 20 o * 50c 
































































(_] Copper y. ed ** 60c () Rubber = “* 266 

C] Cotton ». = * 35¢ CI Silk = * * 366 

(] Flour =. “ 50c [J Steel, avail- 

C2 Granite 8 * 20c able soon. 

(J Linen, with C) Sugar _ * “ 40¢ 
history 20 “ “ 55¢ ([) Wool — = * 40c 


FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.” 


e 
JOS. H. DODSON, Inc. 
| 200 S. Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


(] Send hand colored pictures checked above. $_ 
enclosed. 


[] Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 


() Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $_........ 
enclosed. 


[] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
than 1,000 pictures. 


Name...... 


Address.......... 
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(he OWEN FULL-COLOR PRINTS 
of « Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers full-color reproductions in two sizes from a carefully selected list of well- 


Each large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 
inches, containing study material. 





The full-color miniatures are put up in 
packages of one dozen of a subject. 





F Studies of 


Famous Paintings 


A new 96-page book contain- 
ing complete classroom study 
material for all of the 91 fa- 
mous pictures listed at right. 
The studies include stories of 
the pictures, stories of the 
artists, questions to ask, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
— 














known paintings adapted for study in elementary schools. 


The subjects were chosen from the 


standpoint of children’s interests and also to meet the teacher’s needs in correlation. 


Large Full-Color Pictures [72..i°)] 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 


This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 

The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 


30 cents each 
PREPAID 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects yy 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects— 


Full-Color Miniatures ['3"* 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for notebooks. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture, 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 


following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * __20 cents per dozen 


PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 
NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * 


[Instructions for Ordering When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether na 


wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 24 Washington Crossing the Del- 
3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight— aware—Leutze 
Bonheur seer 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 
4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- Raphael 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
6 By the River—Lerolle 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 28 Road Through the Trees— 
8 U. 8 ‘rigate Constitution— Corot 
“Old _Ironsides’”’—Johnson 29 The Storeroom——-De Hooch 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 
Couse Botticelli 
10 The Lookout—“All’s Well” - 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
Homer 82 George Washington—Stuart 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
Boughton 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 36 The Grand Canal, Venice 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck Turner 
15 Spring—Mauve 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
16 The Helping Hand—Renonuf 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 39 Autumn—Maure 
18 adonna of the Chair— 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
Raphael 41 Fog Warning—Homer 
9 The Cook—Chardin 42 Holy Night—Correggio 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh-— 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur — 
Millais {ner 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
21 The Sackville Children—Hopp- 4% Harp of the Winds—Martin 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 


47 Madame LeBrun and Daugb- 71 Madonna and Child —Fra 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun vue Lippi 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 73 Erasmus—Holbein 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 74 The Belated Kid—W. M. 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- a Hunt 
brandt 75 Flower Girl in Holland- 
52 The Angelus—Millet Hitchcock 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 76 The Escaped _Cow—Dupre 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 77 The Old Water Mill—Hob- 
55 The Jester—Hals bema 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
Hobbema | Dyck 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
57 Children of Charles I—Van 80 Syndies of The Cloth Guild— 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable Rembrandt 
59 Columbus—Del Piombo 81 Northeaster—Homer é 
60 Icebound—Metcalf $2 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca Sarto 
Raphael [quez 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
64 Spring—Corot 86 Penelope Boothby-—Reynolds 
65 Lavinia—Titian 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 88 ray Murillo 
67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver 89 ChildMhod—Perrault 
i ?, 
68 Mill Pond—Inness 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 


69 The Pictograph—Alexander 91 Pilgrims Going to Church- 
70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 


Boughton 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. ¥: 
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MATERIAL FOR WASHINGTON PROGRAMS 
By Florence C. Fox 


Associate Specialist in Elementary Education, U.S. Office of Education 





= 

This year teachers have an unusual 
icentive for presenting a study of 
George Washington—the bicentennial 
of his birth. Never again in our life- 
time can we celebrate a centenary of the 
birth of our first president. Folk songs, 
dances, social plays, and games of the 
aghteenth century are recommended for 
yein Washington programs. 


SoNGs FROM WASHINGTON’S TIME 


Aiken Drum; I Have a Sixpence; Baa, 
faa, Black Sheep; A Soldier’s Life; 
Hush-a-bye Baby; The North Wind; I 
Sw Three Ships; Morning Song; Kitty 
Malone; A Riddle; Poor Robin. From 
Congdon Music Readers, Book Ill (New 
York: C. H. Congdon, 1913). 
| The Raggle-Taggle Gypsies; Oh, No, 
John; A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go; 
My Bonnie Lass. From Music Education 
Series, Two-Part Music (New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1922). 

Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; John 
Brown Had a Little Indian. From Mu- 
sic Education Series, Elementary Music. 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep; Round and Round 
the Village; Lullaby; Jack-a-Nory; 
Goosey, Goosey, Gander; The Bridge of 
Avignon; Bean Porridge Hot. From 
Music Education Series, Songs of Child- 


We'll All Clap Hands Together; 
Golden Slumbers. From Music Educa- 
tion Series, Juvenile Music. 

Turkey in the Straw; Pop! Goes the 
Weasel. From Music Hour Series, 
Fourth Book (New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1930). 

Past Three O'Clock; Seesaw; The 
Maypole; The Huntsmen; Come, Lassies 
and Lads; Robin Goodfellow; Sing To- 
gether; White Sand and Gray; The 
Singers of the Sea; The Lincolnshire 
Poacher; The Nightingale; Chairs to 
Mend; Early to Bed; Turn Again, Whit- 
tington. From Progressive Music Se- 
ries, Book Three (New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1915). 

The Mulberry Bush; The Farmer; The 
Holiday; Now, Robin, Lend Me Thy 
Bow; How Should I Your True Love 
Know; The Old Woman Tossed Up in a 
blanket; The Farmyard. From Progres- 
sve Music Series, The Manual. 

Hail, Columbia! This march was 
played at Washington’s inauguration. 
The words were written in 1798, by 
Joseph Hopkinson of Philadelphia. 

Yankee Doodle. This tune is credited 
to England, Holland, Spain, and even 
Persia. Tune and words have come 
down to us from Revolutionary days. 


GAMES FROM WaASHINGTON’s TIME 


“Social Plays, Games, Old Folk 
Dances and Rhythmic Movements,” a 
bulletin issued by the Office of Indian 
Affairs, may be secured for 10 cents a 
Copy (coin, not stamps) from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
The following selections from this bul- 
letin are especially recommended. 

Singing games.—Duck Game; The 
Farmer; The Mulberry Bush; Charley 
over the Water; Ring around the Rosy; 
The King of France; Old Dan Tucker; 
Catch the Squirrel; Did You Ever See 
a Lassie; Draw a Bucket of Water; Lon- 
don Bridge; The Muffin Man; Round 





and Round the Village; King William; 
The Needle’s Eye; The Farmer in the 
Dell. 

Marches and rhythmic exercises.— 
Grand March; Hour-Glass March; The 
Arbor March; Serpentine Figure; Sici- 
lian Circle; Varsuviana; Bean Porridge 
Hot; Shoemaker’s Dance. 

Games without singing. —The Squir- 
rel Game; Floor Tag; Animal Blind 
Man; Baste the Bear; Partner Tag; Peb- 
ble Chase; Puss in the Circle; Round 
and Round Went the Gallant Ship; 
Slap Catch; Skipper Catch; Stage 
Coach; Stoop Tag; Whip Tag; Find the 
Ring; Old Woman of the Wood; Spin 
the Platter; Thimble Ring; Jack Be 
Nimble; Ruth and Jacob; Fox and 
Geese; Going to Jerusalem. 

Parlor games.—Where Is Your Letter 
Going; Shadow Portraits; The House 
That Jack Built; My Grandfather’s 
Trunk; A Good Fat Hen; Auction; 
Shaking Quaker; Hunt the Ring; Silent 
Quaker; Throwing the Handkerchief; 
Bring Back What You Borrow. 


MopERN Music aBouT WASHINGTON 


George Washington’s Birthday; 
Washington and the Flag. From Music 
Flour Series, Kindergarten and First 
Grade Teacher’s Book. 

George Washington. 
Hour Series, First Book. 

A Song of February. From Music 
Hour Series, Second Book. 

George Washington. 
Hour Series, Third Book. 

George Washington. From Music 
Education Series, Two-Part Music. 

In February. From Music Education 
Series, Intermediate Music. 

Washington. From Music Education 
Series, Elementary Music. 

Heroes. From Music Education Se- 
ries, Juvenile Music. 

The following music is available, 
free, from the Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Allen: Washington and Lee Swing. 

Cohan, George M.: Father of the 
Land We Love. 

Sousa, John Philip: Washington Post 
March. 


OTHER HELPFUL MATERIAL 


From Music 


From Music 


A few of the many books containing 
patriotic selections and poems suitable 
for use during the celebration of the 
Bicentennial are mentioned below. 

Broadhurst, Jean, and Rhodes, Clara 
L.: Verse for Patriots, to Encourage 
Good Citizenship (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1919). 

Case, Carleton B.: Recitations for 
Every Occasion (Chicago: Shrewsbury 
Publishing Co., 1924). 

Deming, Norma H., and Bemis, 
Katharine I.: Pieces for Every Day the 
Schools Celebrate (New York: Noble 
& Noble, 1922). 

“Helps for Schools in Celebrating the 
George Washington Bicentennial,” Bul- 
letin No. 25, of which the information 
given here is a part, can be obtained 
free from the Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., as long as the supply 
lasts. Thereafter, it will be available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for 5 cents a copy. 








VACATION 


r you can qualify we have an 

attractive vacation position for 
you. You must be between 25 and 
40 years of age and have had at 
least two years of college or nor- 
mal school training and three 
years of teaching experience. 

Only those need apply who are 
seriously looking for a real oppor- 
tunity to make money this sum- 
mer and who are sufficiently in 
earnest to conscientiously take 
our course of training and spend 
the entire vacation with us. 
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Facts About 

the House of Compton 
Compton’s own and exclusively 
occupy their own building, pic- 
tured above. Business caalitned 
in 1893—39 years of steady 
on Branch Offices in 

".S.—Foreign Agencies in Eng- 
land, Italy, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Philippine Islands. 





WANTED 


WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Profitable 


ND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


F. E, COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. 102, 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I am interested in one of the posi- 

tions you have open for the summer vacation. 

Please send complete details. 


i 

' 

l 

1 

1 

! 

1 

v 

! 

Address ee ee es 
} No. of years spent in College... .or Normal... . 
; Name of College or Normal 

: lam teaching in.......... 

SOR I iiss < cece ccs. 

Ihavehad....... years of teaching experience. 
My school closes 
| 

l 


I can work from. ........... ee 


POSITIONS 


If you are selected your earn- 
ings should run between $50.00 
and $75.00 a week, in some cases 
more, in some cases less. But you 
take no chances. We guarantee 
expenses for the entire vacation 
period to those teachers who meet 
our requirements. 

Those with highest qualifica- 
tions, who can start earliest, and 
work longest will be given prefer- 
ence. If you are interested please 
fill out the coupon carefully and 
we will send you complete details. 


.Age.... 














‘LOOK - Miss Nobody thinks she 


can play’ someone whispered 


but when she sat 
down at the piano. . . 


Eileen had never expected to be asked to 
Grace Williams’ party. Grace Williams—the 
leader of the most exclusive set in town. 

Eileen was thrilled—yet so frightened. Well, she 
had already accepted Bill Gordon’s invitation, and now 
she'd have to go through with it. 

That night Bill called for her. ‘*You look adorable,” 
he told her proudly. Kileen wondered how the others 
would feel about her. She soon found out, 

It was while they were playing bridge. ‘‘Who is that 
girl with Bill?’’ she heard someone whisper. 

**I never saw her before,” came the reply. 
nice enough but nobody of importance, I guess.’ 

Fileen blushed. She'd show that smart crowd a thing 
or two! Soon the bridge tables were pushed away. 

*““Where’s Jim Blake tonight?” someone asked. “If 
he were here we could have some music.”’ 

‘Jim had to go out of town on business,’’ came the 
answer. Here was Eileen’s chance. Summoning all her 
courage she said, “*1 can play a little.” 

There was a moment of silence. Hesitantly Eileen 
played a _few cords—then broke into the strains of 
*““Ouban Love Song.” Her listeners sat spellbound— 
never had she plnved so well, It was almost an hour 
before she rose from the piano. . . 
Bill a surprising story. 


I Taught Myself 


“You may laugh when I tell you,” Eileen began, 
“but 1 learned to play at home, without a _ teacher. 
laughed myself when I 

first saw the U. 8. 
School of Music adver- 


‘Seems 


later Eileen told 





Lease aoret** tisement. However, I 
sent for their Free Book. 

Piano Violin When it came and 
Guitar Sax saw how easy it all was, 
n Ukulele I sent for the complete 
Tenor Ban. course. Why, I was 


Hawalian Guitar 
Piano Acco-dion 
Or any other Instrument 


playing simple tunes by 
rote from the start. No 
grinding practice  ses- 
sions—no tedious finger 














scales. It was just as simple as A-B-C. And do you 
know it only averaged a few cents a day!” 
.* . . 


This, story is so_true-to-life that we want you to 
send for our Free Book at once. It proves jast how 
anyone can easily learn to play by nofe, for a fraction 
of what old, slow methods cost. Select your favorite 
instrument. The U. S. School of Music will do the 

Mail the coupon teday. Instruments eupolied 
when needed, cash or credit. U. 8S. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 62 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 
oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee << es oe ee ee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

62 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


Send me your amazing free book, “Music Lessons 


in Your wn ome,"’ with introduction by Dr 
Frank Crane. This does not put me under any 
obligation. 
Address.............. couseqnqqutemsenunes 

Have you 
Tustrument. ee ee 
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A Model 
of fine quality at 
the lowest price 


Modern 


Pencil 


AUTOMATIC 


because they are 


undercut 


deeply 








PENCIL 
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CHICAGO 


A sharpener for 
standard size 
pencils, only stops 
cutting when the 
proper point is 
produced. 


School Standards require a 
Sharpener in each Classroom 


“APSCO” 


SHARPENERS 


Generally preferred by Schools because they are SAFE 
for children’s use—because they assure CLEANLINESS— 
ECONOMICAL—because 
TIME SAVERS—because they RAISE THE EFFICIENCY 
LEVEL of students and aid in forming HELPFUL HABITS. 


All “Apsco” Models have hardened, high-test steel cutters 
and hollow 


they are 


ground to a razor edge 


THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 


Select the “APSCO” models best suited to your needs from 
your School Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on Request. 


Automatic PENCIL SHARPENER Co., CHicaco, ILL. 




















O you know thal you 

can earn $250 a month 
this summer? Do you know 
that after you qualify, you 
have the opporiunily to go ahead fo a 
bigger position wilh more income — an 
with bright prospects for permanent work? 
@ There are a few openings in this national 
organizalion, in business over twenty 
years, for teachers of personality and 
education who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profitless leisure 





growing income. @ Teachers 
wilh normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least 
two years of teaching ex- 
perience) are desired. This position 
gives an opportunity to Iravel, to be 
associated with congenial people, and 
ithe chance to make an income of from 
$250 to $500 a month. A thorough 
training is given fo all those selected, with 
a guaranieed income }o start. Please give 
information as lo age, education, experi- 
ence, and lime you can work this vacation. 


for a vacation of business experience and 
Address: S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, O. 








Sixth Printing 


GOOD TIMES 
FOR ALL TIMES 


By Nina B. Lamkin 


Now in Special Teacher's Edition $2.50 

This cyclopedia of entertainment, which is the 
most complete and satisfactory book of its kind ever 
compiled, enjoyed a remarkabie sale at $4.00 a copy. 
On the strength of this sale we are able to reduce 
the pricein order to bring it within the range of 
teachers, playground directors, and all who have 
to do with reereational work. 

Every sort of game, ceremony, stunt and enter- 
tainment is here described. 


Over 400 pages of text and illustrations. 


SEVEN TO SEVENTEEN 


Twenty-one new plays for boys and girls, 
printed for the first time. 
Collected and edited by 
Alexander Dean 
of the Department of Drama, Yale University. 

For this volume of specialized plays Mr. Dean has 
chosen those that will appeal to players and to au- 
diences that range in years from seven to seventeen. 
These people in their schools, clubs or camps will find 
here an excellent selection of plays for good enter- 
tainment by themselves and for themselves. 


One Bound Volume. Price $3.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Departme: 


MI-2 
25 West 45th Street, - ~~ New York 
Los Angeles 


811 West 7th Street, - - 













YOUR OWN 
READING! 


Better than any- 
body else, you know 
what you want to read about. 


To find the best articles upon any 
educational subject, consult the EDU- 
CATION INDEX in your nearest Pub- 
lic, College or School iibrary. It is a 
monthly subject index to the contents 
of leading educational i in- 
cluding THE INSTRUCTOR. 





The library will probably have 
just the magazines you wish, 
new or old. If not, we can 
supply them promptly and 
reasonably. 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 

















Regional Conference 
of W. F. E. A. in Hawaii 


Honolulu, Hawaii, has been selected 
for the Regional Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, to be held from July 25 to July 
30. The conference will relate to all 
countries in the Pacific and will deal 
with such subjects as The Dual Lan- 
guage Problem, Modern Educational 
Problems in the Oriental Setting, Vo- 
cational Education, Health Education, 
and Adult Education. 

The Pacific area at the present time 
is one of the most important sections of 
the world in economic, social, and edu- 
cational life. The United States is es- 
pecially interested in the development 
of amicable, cooperative relations and 
of racial and international understand- 
ing with the groups to be represented. 

No place in all the world offers a 
more fascinating setting for such a con- 
ference than the Hawaiian Islands. 
These islands represent a great human 
laboratory, wherein are being worked 
out life problems of a complex social 
character. Here are found oriental 
strains of blood, intermingled with oc- 
cidental. People are living together, 
working side by side, without the prej- 
udices and social distinctions which 
characterize such associations elsewhere. 

The group of islands, with Honolulu 
as the capital, lie in the midst of the 
Pacific, 2200 miles southwest of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and between 
the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator. 
One is surprised to discover that they 
are not much nearer to Yokohama than 
they are to Seattle. 

Hawaii is directly in the path of the 
trade winds, which modify the cli- 
mate and produce an even temperature 
the year round. Golden sunshine, 
hedges of tropical plants, fine homes 
amid luxuriant foliage, and a friendly 
and industrious people, constitute the 
islands a valuable and enchanting part 
of the United States. The educational 
system is modern in its organization, 
instruction. and material equipment. 
School health, industrial forms of edu- 
cation, visual instruction, and progres- 
sive procedures characterize the system. 

American teachers who desire to at- 
tend the National Education Associa- 
tion meeting at Atlantic City will have 
ample time to reach Hawaii before the 
Federation meeting begins. The cost 
of the whole trip (train and steamship, 
including meals, Pullman, and a ten-day 
stay on the islands) will be about $450 
from Atlantic coast points, with cor- 
responding reductions for points west. 
From time to time, as the program de- 
velops, more information will be given 
out. Meanwhile, for data on the pro- 
gram, write to the president, Dr. Paul 
Monroe, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. For details of travel, ac- 
commodations, and general arrange- 
ments, address the secretary-general, 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


For the asking, teachers and school 
executives may obtain a reprint of an 
article entitled “Studies in Character 
Education,” by Frank Astor, Ph.D., 
metropolitan director of the Knight- 
hood of Youth. This appeared orig- 
inally in School. Address American 
Character Education Society, Room 
1139, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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COSTUME 
CUT-OUTS 


Teachers of geography 
in intermediate grades 
have found an inter. 
esting method of visy. 
alizing costumes of 
various countries by 
meansof doll cut-outs, 
the clothing being colored with 
Crayola Crayons. 





For over 25 years Crayola Crayons 
have been an invaluable part of 
school life. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York. 


* Makers of 


RAYOLA 


the favorite colored 
crayon. 
Thereis only one CRAYOLA, 
and the name is on every box. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
SSS SSS SBS 88885! 


New Money 
Profession Women 


Ya can earn a handsome income every month in 
own home operating a Private Kindergarten, Weam 
essary. 


yee 2 Private Kindergarten 


‘e? + EARN BIG MONEY 


Mothers everywhere are delighted wih 











— 
e 


you exactly how, from t w 
end. No Previous experience ne. 


the opportunity to send children to private school bef 
old enough for public schools. Wonderful for children rae 
become di d i i pleasant, 
rofession. Le 2s F b - 
. Book t us send you the facts about 
rite for Free Study Course in Kindergarteni yh 4 
profession for women of every age. Our instruction shows i 
pupils, how and what to teach, how to conduct Kindergarten, i 
bow for free book. Address 


School of Modern Kindergarten Training, Ine, 
32 Searle Bldg., ochester, N.Y, 


Y 








Excellent oppor. 
tunity for 
teachers ip 
towns an 
small cities, 











EY FOR: 
Mont ioe 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 
home making display cards. No selling of 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Oat, 








High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


ss FiPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 

<5 Made fromany good photograph. 
- _* Original! returned, 
———— Size 2%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mid 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


Our inexpensive Journalism Correspondence Course wil 
equip you to increase your earning capacity by writing 
news stories for the press and teaching journalism in yor 
class room. Personalized instruction by experts. 
today for free information. 

MIDWEST COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ECONOMY 
P. 0. Box 978, Chicago, Illinois. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer $2 
and Fall gathering but- 

terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for 

collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Sim- 














nst je 
tures, price list. — 
for ne ilestrated srowpousss ay ye ne 
butterflies. Mr, Sinc Deale 
De a 


pt. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, 








BALLOONS 
sound in gold, stver. proses, 36 


i? 
orange or e 100. 
loons 20c. Price list free. WYANDOT co., ie 
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FREE Analysis Test of 


Your Story-Writing 
Ability 
ang feel the urge to write? Why not find 
utif you have dormant writing ability 
thatean be developed into a money-making 
asset? Write today for Dr, | 
Burton’s NEW Analysis 
Test. It will reveal your 
Story-Writing ability, indi- 
cate your power to create 
characters that live, to 
understand human motives, 
ete, You will receive an 
expert critic’s frank opin- 
jon, Also complete infore 
mation on the 


RICHARD BURTON COURSE 
in Creative Writing 


Enlarged in scope and character, revised and 
modernized throughout, this new course meets the 
peeds of the present-day writer and prospective 
griter. It brings to the student the fullness and 
fichness of Dr. Burton’s wide experience. A valua- 
ble reference library of short-story masterpieces is 
included with the course. You alsoreceive complete 

criticism of six of your shor* stories. 


Special Advisory Service for graduates and 
writers. Write today for Free Test and com- 
plete information. 


Richard Burton Schools, Incorporated I 















Suocessor to Laird Extension Institute, Established 1916 
242 Burton Bidg., 9-11 Main St. N.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


TraINs young women as teachers of nursery 
schools, kindergarten, and elementary grades. 
Four-year course with B.E. degree, three- 
year teacher's diploma, two-year certificate. 


COLLEGE OF 


Extensive modern equipment. Many practice 
schools, Students from 38 states. Near Lake 
Michigan and Northwestern University, con- 
venient transportation. Gymnasium and pro- 
vision for outdoor sports. Spring term opens 
Feb, ist. Summer session, June 17th. Catalog. 


ae DEAN BAKER, President 
EvANSTON, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATION 


Washington Programs 


r’ KLURIN Wi <A Complete and well-balanced 

 PROCeAMS Washington Program for eac/i Grade. 

reese New Recitations, Plays and Dia- 

logues. New Washington songs set 

to familiar tunes. Suggestions for 

simple staging and costuming. $1.50. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 

76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Special Bicentennial Offer ! ! 
This portrait bust of Washington, 

an exquisite reduction of a Houdon $ 00 
model, 4 inches highin bronze color 

finish, sent postpaid on receipt of 

Quantity Limited... Order Today 
P.P.CAPRONI & BRO., INC. 
Galleries and offices 


1914-1920 Washington St., Dept. E, 
Boston, Mass. 




















PLAYS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
BLCENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Send for our special list. THE OLD TOWER 
PRESS, 115 E. 9th St., Lockport, Illinois. 


PLAYS, 2 


& CANTATAS with and 
Geo.F. Rosche & Co., 837 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill. 


GOVT POSITIONS 


SPLENDID SALARIES 5» 








rder Patrol 
Cc hauffeur 
Watchman 


Customs Inspector Prohibition fosst 
City Mail Carrier U.S.B 

Meat Inspector 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Bicentennial Entertainment 


The George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission has published a pamphlet 
entitled Pageants and Plays Depicting 
the Life of George Washington and His 
Time. It contains reference lists, first 
of pageants and plays published by the 
Commission, second of such entertain- 
ment material put out by publishing 
houses, All the items mentioned are 
graded, with essential data as to length, 
number of characters, etc. More than 
two hundred are listed. Included also 
is a list of Dramatic Collections that 
contain one or more plays or pageants 
dealing with Washington and his time. 
The Commission has published, besides, 
a George Washington Pageant and Play 
Costume Book, which it will send on 
request, and a pamphlet of Suggested 
Programs for community and organiza- 
tion observances. For further informa- 
tion regarding the remarkably varied 
and well-prepared material available, ad- 
dress United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
missiop. announces open competitive 
examinations for Intermediate Grade 
Teacher end Primary Grade Teacher. 
Applications for these positions must 
be on file with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than January 26. The examina- 
tions are to fill vacancies in the Indian 
Service. The entrance salary for either 
grade is $1,680 a year. A deduction of 
$180 a year will be made from this 
salary for gyuarters, fuel, and light. 
Competitors will not be required to re- 





Birthday. 
and is ready to send you free, 


for 


posters, projects, 


helpful folder is yours 
for the asking — sim- 


ply mail the coupon. 
Use Dennison 
Party Goods 
Materials for making 
all the artieles de- 
scribed in the folder 





DENNISON’S, Dept. 2P-24 


Please send me, free, 





NAME 





STREET (OR K.F.D. ) 





city STATE 


You WItt undoubtedly want to plan 
a special program for the coming 
200th Anniversary of Washington’s 
Dennison has prepared, 
a spe- 
cial folder of ideas and plans for 
celebrating this noteworthy event in 
the cla-sroom. It contains suggestions 
a wide variety of decorative 
objects for the children to make — 
note-hook covers, 
attendance charts, and Colonial cos- 
tumes for pageants and plays. This 






——— 


plans for celebrating Washington's Bi-Centennial at school. 


11 


Free! 


New ideas for celebrating 
Washington’s Bi-Centennial at school 


may be easily and inexpensively ob- 
tained at department, stationery, and 
drug stores which carry Dennison 
party materials. You may choose 
from a wide variety of colored crepe 
papers, streamers and cut-outs, deco- 
rations and novelties—everything to 
decorate the schoolroom or to cele- 
brate the day with a party the chil- 


dren will love. 


Send the Coupon Now 





But send for the George Washington 
descriptive folder to- 
day—it is entirely free 
—so that you may en- 
the 


joy help- 


ful suggestions, ideas, 


many 


and plans that it con- 
tains. Simply fill in 
and mail the coupon 


below. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Why not let us include some of these famous books? 
Check those you want and enclose Mc for each 


.. Crepe Paper Costumes . Party Table Decorations 


..Children’s Parties ....Games for Children’s Parties 
.. Adult Games & Stunts 


.--Decorating Hails & Booths 


Crepe Paper Flower Making 
..-Money Making Parties 











port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education and ex- 
perience, and on a thesis. Certain speci- 
fied education and training are required. 
Full information may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Board of Examiners at the 





My pupils are simply fascinated 
with each lesson’ -- Teacher 














post office or customhouse in any city 
or from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


An interesting type of textbook and 
activities book combined is Simplified 
Home Geography Activities Book, pre- 
pared by DeForest Stull and Erwin J. 
Raisz, both of Columbia University. 
Intended for either third or fourth 
grade, the book is the outgrowth of the 
new conception of presenting primary 
geography—dealing with the essential 
needs of man, his occupations, and the 
child’s local environment in respect to 
both these factors. Much of the book 
?s on a seasonal basis, with studies of 
wcither and sun, poems for each month 
(a novel feature in a geography book!), 
geographical studies of pictures, and a 
developing map study. In the 120 
pages of this very worth-while activi- 
ties book, are included 26 large photo- 
graphs, besides maps and diagrams. The 
book sells for 50 cents. The publishers | 
are A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 


A Merchant Saleswomen’s School for 
Denmark is being projected. The girls 
entering the school will have to hold | 
the Danish Schools diploma. The train- | 
ing will consist of one year’s work at 
the school, where two languages (Eng- | 
lish and German) will be taught, besides 
printing or clear handwriting, arith- 











metic, salesmanship, and deportment. | 








Above is shown a miniature reproduction 


Actual 


seeeeeeees ROC 


of a page in Primer Seatwork. 
size of book 84x11 inches, 


Representative Titles of 
Elementary Workbooks .. . 


ENGLISH: 
Language Helps for Written English, 64 
ges, illustrated for second, third, 
rth and fifth grades, each... .. 25¢ 
Sharp’s Language Drills, grades III, IV, 
V, and VI, 64 pages, each....... 
Sharp's English Exercises, — Vil 
and VIII, 96 pages, each . 


15c 


. 25c 


85 TITLES -- MILLIONS 
IN USE DAILY 


GIVE your pupils fascinating as well 
as helpful work, simplify lesson plan- 
ning by using Webster workbook and 
seatwork material. Leading educators 
have expertly prepared these books in a 
way that makes study seem like play, yet 
they contain only worthwhile construc- 
tive material. They are based on the 
subject and not restricted to any partic- 
ular text. Books ready for use at a price 
cheaper than tablet paper. 


READING: 
Seatwork Activities for Beginners in 
SN, BE DUNES cnc cevccsccces 15¢ 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages-..... . 20c 
Primer Seatwork, 64 on $00 enens Oe 
My Seatwork Book No. |, 64 pages . 20¢ 
ARITHMETIC: 
First Grade Number Book, 64 pages... 25¢ 
Work and Play in Numberland, second 
6 TE GE 656 .0cccceccvces 25c 
Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests, 
gradeslltoVillinclusive,128pagesea... 25¢ 
GEOGRAPHY: 
Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages . . 25¢ 
Study Guide Lessonsin Geography, Book, 
United States, Book Ill, Europe each . . 35c 
Study Guide Lessonsin Geography, Book Il, 
South America; Book IV, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, each ......6.55505 25¢ 


Send for copies today, All prices postpaid. 
Each book we offer is guaranteed to be 
satisfactory or your money will be refunded. 


Write for FREE iil of Workbook and Seatwork Material 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


oo ow ew 6ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Free Offer 





SEND COUPON 
and learn how to make 
Attractive Articles 

with 


PEPPERELL YARNS 


TRADE Maan 


and 
Handicraft 











We are offering our attractive FREE illus- 
trated booklet which tells teachers how their 
pupils can work out the most artistic designs 
with fascinating colored yarns. 

Hundreds of teachers are using our materials. 
Pupils take a keen interest in this unusual 
method of working out practical gifts for home 
or for your school to sell. Booklet shows in- 
teresting handicraft articles to be made up. 
Send for it without delay. Use coupon below. 








Stuffed Animals 


Designs are stamped 
on Indian Head 
Cloth to be cut out 
and stuffed and made 
into animals and 
dolls or pillows’, 
Complete with woot 
varnsa, needle, in-«- 
structions and pic- 
tures, 8&8 assorted de- 


signs for $1. 











Teachers and Pupils Easily Make 
These Many Practical Things 


Stuffed Animals 
Bean Bags 
Book Covers 


Foot Stool Covers 
Hot Dish Mats 
Children's Aprons 
Handbags Luncheon Sets 
Handkerchief Cases Table Covers 

Primary Grade Pictures 

School and Shopping Bags 
Colonial Silhouettes 
Cape Cod Cottage Picture 











Coin Purse No. 
77 


Pocketbook No. P-2 


. 
Coin Purses and Pocketbooks 
Sica 2, inches and wool 
pocketbooks size 7x4 inches, Choice of 5 patterns 
and 3 coler combinations, Each complete with 
pattern stamped on canvas with yarn to work 
with, instructions, pictures and a nerdle 


Wool coin purses size 




















: ° 
Primary Grade Pictures 
Something new and helpful for primary teachers; 
pictures stamped on fine mesh canvas, Yarns are 
provided to outline the desia¢n, Very popular 
among primary and kindergarten chi Send 
coupon below, 


ren, 





--- And Now the 22 --- 





PEPPERELL BRAIDING CO. & 
East Pepperell, Mass. 
Iam enclosing 10c in 
+ eoin or stamps for 1 
Primary Picture and free 
illustrated Booklet on 
School Handicraft Activities. 
~) Lam enclosing 25c for Coin Purse No, 3177. 
State color prefe 
f " Iam enclosing 65¢ for Wool Pocketbook 
~ No, P-2 with zipper fastener, 50c if with- 
out fastener. State color preferred___._£-.. 
[-]) Lam enclosing $1.00 for 12 Primary Grade 
. Pictures. All come complete with yarns 
and directions. 


Seal " 
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Address 


City State 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


Education Loses a Leader 


The death of Dr. Randall J. Condon, 
| December 25, 1931, removed one of the 
most influential figures in American ed- | 
ucation. His thirteen years as superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati schools, preceded 
by similar service in Massachusetts, 
Montana, and Rhode Island; his activity 
in educational and other organizations; 
his labors in the fields of Americaniza- 
tion and illiteracy; his writings and edi- 
torial work, especially in promoting 


character training in the schools, com- | 


Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


bined to place him in the forefront of | 


those who have strongly influenced the 
trend of education in America. 
time of his death, Dr. 
making a survey of illiteracy for the 
United States Office of Education. 
Born in Friendship, Maine, in 1862, 
Dr. Condon graduated from Colby Col- 
lege and early tasted political life as a 
member of the Maine Legislature. 
However, he found that his chief in- 
terest was elsewhere. From Everett, 
Mass., where he was superintendent for 
eleven years, he was called to Helena, 
Mont., then in 1910 back to New Eng- 
land to Providence, R. I., and eventu- 
ally to Cincinnati, where he served 
from 1913 till his retirement in 1929. 
Among the many offices which he 
had held, may be mentioned his presi- 
dency of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A., the 
American School Citizenship League, 
teachers’ organizations in New England, 
Montana, and Ohio, and the vice-pres- 
idency of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Everywhere 
that he went, he was looked to for 
leadership not only in educational mat- 
ters but in community advancement. 
His death occurred at Greenville, Teng., 
where he had gone to pass the Christmas 
holidays with his wife and daughter. 


During this year of the Washington 
Bicentennial, doubtless many a Wash- 
ington party will be given. Teachers 
who contemplate an occasion of this 
kind will be glad to know that a mim- 
eographed collection of material is put 
out by Community Drama Service, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, under the 
title A Washington Party. In it will 
be found suggestions for invitations, 
decorations, arrangements, games, songs, 
Virginia Reel, refreshments. There is 
also dialogue for several very short plays 
suitable for production at such a party, 
including one that has directions for 
the Minuet. This material will be sent 
by the Community Drama Service for 
25 cents. 

“The ladder of success is 2 One-Way 
Road—coming down it’s a Collapsible 
Stairway.” 


At the | 
Condon was | 
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By Grace B. Faxon. 
any school. The 
Primary 
ties; 
col; Anecdotes of 
logues and Plays; 


Tk ee ee 
PIECES*°PLAYS for 
LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY 


Pupils; 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


for a Washington 
Recitations for Primary 
Pupils; Acrostics; 
tions from W. ashington ; 











Abundant material for very 
the older ones. 


_ By Grace B. Faxon. 
ew Year's, Valentine 
i Arbor Day, 





and for dances around it. 


By Grace B. Faxon. 





tains 18 dialogues 
sides the pageant of 











“The 











tale characters, 





By Grace B. Faxon. 
the timid, the 
or the ungifted 
humorous; some are 
themes that are 


plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


By Inez N. McFee. 
ment book ever published. 
collection of recitations, 
leaux and other 
cial occasions durin 
Full cloth covers. 
Instructor, 1 year, $3.20. 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire line of 


hii. ei. 


Entertainment Books and other p 


This collection will make it 
easy to prepare a program for 
contents 
Recitations for 
erses for Familiar Tunes; 

Lincoln ; 
: Suggestive Programs. 
rial is provided for the younger children, 
is a goodly amount for each grade. 


° ° ’ ° 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 
Teachers will find in this book 
jendid selection of material from which to choose 

program. ’ 
Pupils; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; 
Quotations about W ashington; 
Drills and Dances ; Dialogues and 
the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take 


40 cents, postpaid 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


Provides abundant material for 
Day, 
Bird Day, May Day, 
material consists of quotations, 
familiar 


and Peace Day. ‘The 
recitations, verses for 
dances, dialogues, and plays. 


ting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


The first part is devoted to a 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. 
and plays for the 

Pied Piper’ 
Some of the plays ‘ 
and in them the children represent flow- 


to any general program. 
teen minutes 
ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, 


and grown persons 


= Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Provides a part for every child, 

awkward, the 

Most of the selections 
serious, 

sure to please. 27 

runging from three minute dialogues to thirty 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The most complete entertain- 

Contains a large and choice 
songs, 
entertainment 
complete programs for all the various netifags and spe- 
— school yea 364 

ce $1.50, postpaid. 
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Lincoln's Birthday in 
include: Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Acros- 
Quotations about Lin- 
Epigrams; Dia- 

Ample mate- 

in fact, there 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Lincoln 


xe contents include: 
Recitations for Older 
Quota- 


Plays. 





In many o 





—_ children as well as 





ow's Sirthday, 
Mother's Day 


= l 


tunes, music, drills, 
Also directions for set- 


‘he second part con- 
little people, be- 
which is suited 
‘act”’ fif- 





Mother Goose and fairy 
40 cents, postpaid. 


natural actor, 
are intensely 
but with happily chosen 

7 selections in all, 
minute 


lively, the 


ks The Pears 
 ntertainments 





a 


music, dialogues, tab- 


material arranged in 


pages. 
With The 








+ bh 


for s and schools. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y, 





Ghe EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Annotated English Classics 
and Supplementary Readers 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


yas series is made up principally of standard classics in general use in the schools. They an 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 

sketches, questions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list also includes othe 
books specially prepared for school reading and study. 
When ordering, give name and number of each book & 
sired and mention Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid price is given after each book. 


heavy paper covers—moderate in price. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Biographical 
sketch, notes and outlines. The selections include 
The Pied Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Pheidippides, and 


others. 165c. 

Christmas Cut, £ No. 19. Dickens. Introduction 
and notes. 

Copmshin of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long- 
fellow. Introduction and notes. 18c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch. 18c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen of the 
novahier addresses of President Wilson are included 
together with Lloyd George's address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the War,’ 
and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fighting 
Germany."” Introduction and notes. 24c. 

Arden. Wo. 7. Tennyson. 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 

Evangeline. Wo. 4. Longfellow. Biographical intro- 
duction, oral and written exercises, notes, etc. . 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez_N. McFee. 
tales retold for young people. 16c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. 
ographical sketch, introduction, 
Sis, questions. 165c. 


Biographicai 
Sc. 


Old 


Hawthorne. Bi- 
notes, story analy- 





For Your George Wash- 
ington Portrait. Walnut 


A Picture Frame 


| frame, (22 by 28 in.) glass na hangers sent for 





$3.60 prepaid. WEISS PLAN 


ierron, Ill. 


Old Money Wanted paid for ondrede 


id or Odd Coins. 
YOU may have valuable Coins. GET POSTED. Send 10 
cents forillustrated COIN VALUE BOOK. 4x6. BUYING 
and SELLING prices GUARANTEED. EK ALL old 


money. COIN EXCHANGE, Box 2, LeRoy, N. Y. 


44 SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, NOVELTIES, MINSTRELS 








PIANOLOGUES 
STUNTS OPERETTAS 
MINSTRELS READINGS 
CHILDRENS ORATIONS 
SPECIALTIES PLAYS 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave. DES MOINES, IOWA 














Nu. Introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary. 
Idylis of the King. 
ing of Arthur, 
Elaine, The Passin 


= 31. Tennyson. (The Com- 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancsiet and 
of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. omas C. Blaisdell, ,t A -— 
Editor. Bi phical sketch, introduction, notes, 
critical comments and pronouncing vo- 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from “Tales of a Grandfather,” pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and  oocnmmmmeaed notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. 3 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives pace entire the principal ad. 
dresses from these famous debates Edited. with 
introduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

ident ner ag ey College. 24c. 
e-em of the B 37. Matthias R. Hei- 
A A.D, Seek of the Bible from the 
| at. viewpoint. 165c. 


Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. 


questions, 
cabulary. 


Bio- 


graphical sketch, historical introduction and_ex- 
Planatory notes by Horace G. Brown, State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. 16c. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 





Biographical 
Well printed on good paper—bound i 


Message to Garcia, A, 
ries. No. 61. 
A. Parker. 15c. 


and Other Inspirational Sw 
Introduction and notes by Edwai 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29.  (L’Allegr, I 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) [= by Om 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Bla i 


Editor. Biographical sketch, FS notes, 
questions for study, comments, vocabulary. 18 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introdestion, and 
notes by Edward A. Parker. 
The Gold Bug, The Masque of the 
The Purloined Letter, Eleonora, 
House of Usher, The Assignation, and A 
into the Maelstrom. 24c. 


Silas Marner. Wo. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch 
notes, questions for study on each chapter, critical 
comments and bibliography. The_ 
edition published for class stud 

. Wilson, State Normal - 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 

Sketch Book, The. Wo. 39. Irving. Introductio 
and notes by Edward A. Parker. Contains mo 
of the essays used in school work, inebading 
Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


Sohrab and Rustum. Wo. 15. Arnold. Bion 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, outlines. Ae 
tains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Se 


Dependence and others. 15c. 


Some Water Birds. No. . Inez N. McFee. De 
scription and stories. 5c. 
Treasure Island. No. * Stevenson. Prepared & 


pecially for school use. Biographical introductiot, 
explanatory notes, questions for study, 5 
composition subjects. Iustrated. Oc. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. &. Lowell. B 
ographical sketch, notes, questions. 165c. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. ae. 43. Selected. Biograpk 
ical sketch and notes. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes a 
qeesticns by Thomas C.Blaisdell, Slip’ ao 
ym 2k. 


mise Marsh. 
24c. 


tate Normal School, and Ernest ( 
ant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Co’ 
Hamiet. No. 49. Introduction, notes — 
by Thomas C. Blaisdell, and Alice Lo 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Julius Caesar. No. 414. ¢ Introduction, notes sa 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisd 24c. 
Macbeth. No. 43. enenenis notes and qo 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell. 24c. 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. _ Introducti 
notes ani questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell. me 


DANSVILLE, N.¥. 
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Smith’s Regents 
Review Books 


—A Real Help in Teaching— 
For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc. 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
for higher standings on examinations. Com- 
from N. Y. State Regents papers, in- 
ing 1931. 
ching and endorsed for over 30 years, by 
lic and private schools throughout U. S. 
and Canada. 50 subjects, elementary and 
high school. 
m Books or Answer Books—40c each, 
ssc each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more. 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: 
Arithmet 3rd Year English 
— English 4th Year English 
——e Grammar Four Years English 
y ermeey A — 
Ancient Histor 
English History 





Geography 
3 14 History 
inysiology 





Hin Modern History B 
— Reading American History 
A Civil Government 
—y type questions) Economics 
Intermediate Algebra 4st 2 Years Spanish 
Advanced Algebra 4st Year French 
Geometry 2nd Year French 
(new type questions) 3rd Year French 
Solid Geometry 4st Year German 
Trigonometry 2nd Year German 
$rd Year Mathematics 3rd Year German 
Biology 14st Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
Botany 3rd Year Latin 
Loology Commercial Arithmetic 
A Gommereiel Geography 
Chem ommercia aw 
Physical Geography Elementary Bookkeeping 
ist Year English Advanced Bookkeeping 
2nd Year English History of Education 
Psychology and Pri of Ed J 





Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer's 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teach 
Drawing, and all other Smith He Ips in Teaching. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Wake mUnCY DIRECT Me 






1 your ings by hing Plays. 
Declamatory Contests, etc. We teach 
oat youat home—by mail. Also Musical 
Shows, Radio Dramas, Pageants, Stage 
Directing. A complete ‘course—backed by 
12 years’ experience. Endorsed by leaders. 
Big opportunities in this fascinating, 
now! Write today 
for book—"A Brilliant Future in Play 
Directing’'—Free. 


DRAMA DIRECTORS 
INSTITUTE. 
103A Plymouth Bidg,, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Do These Pic- 
tures Represent 





You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon. We will send you free 
aninteresting Bible 
Test to test your 
knowledge. Also free 
our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody Bible In- 
stitute Home Study 
have helped 
53,000 men and women 
through directed sys- | 
tematic study of the 


nd now for this 
Bole Test and Bulletin. _! 
No obligation. 





MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept, 4572 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Hl. 








BIBLE TEST FREE 





Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
I Dept. Dept. 4572 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. 


i 
I 
! O Please send me Free 5-Minute Bible Test. | 
| Olam interested in your Class Study Plan. | 


| Name. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Service to Book Lovers 


Teachers encourage their pupils to 
read, but often they do little reading 
themselves, except what is necessary to 
keep posted on educational progress. 
They hear about books that they would 
like to read and to own, perhaps making 
a note of the author’s name and the title, 
but somehow they get no further than 
the note—which may be mental and is 
soon obscured, 

Then, too, it is difficult to choose for 
oneself without really competent and 
reliable advice. Is this book more worth 
while than that one? Shall I be dis- 
appointed after all and wish that an- 
other choice had been made? How is 
one to discriminate  intelligently?— 
Who has not asked himself such ques- 
tions—and found no satisfactory ans- 
wer? 

A service known as the Book-of-the- 
Month Club undertakes to meet the 
needs of readers who find themselves 
adrift without chart or compass on 
the sea of contemporary literature. It 
has proved the worth of the idea behind 
it. Critics of acknowledged distinction 
choose for the Club each month the new 
book that they consider of preeminent 
importance. They announce the title 
in the Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
which goes to each subscriber. If the 
subscriber does not wish this book, he 
may choose another from among those 
recommended, and for each book he pays 
only the retail pzice plus postage. He 
need not take more than four books in a 
year, but most subscribers wish more. 
From 200 to 250 books are recommend- 
ed and reported annually in the News. 

The Club’s plan makes it easy to take 
the book-of-the-month, and easy also to 
choose another, or take none. Since 
each month a book is chosen well in ad- 
vance of publication, subscribers ordi- 
narily receive it as soon as they would be 
able to get it in a store. 

An arrangement that provides “divi- 
dends” in the form of extra books with- 
out cost has resulted in the free distri- 
bution to subscribers of volumes valued 
at hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The advantages, to the busy teacher, 
of such a plan are obvious. The prob- 
lem of selection is reduced to a point 
where it is no longer a burden. The ex- 
pense is no greater than in buying the 
books independently, yet the satisfac- 
tion derived is infinitely greater than in 
casual or ill-advised purchasing. The 
books are such as one is proud to add to 
one’s library—not to be cast aside after 
reading, but to be cherished as perma- 
nent possessions, 

Details of the plan here briefly 
sketched may be had from Book-of-the- 
Month Club, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Complete George Washington Anni- 
versary Programs is a timely book, ar- 
ranged so as to provide a well-balanced 
program for each grade of the elemen- 
tary school. Every program contains 
some group presentation in which many 
members of a class may participate. 
The teacher who desires may of course 
transpose certain numbers from a lower 
or a higher grade in developing her own 
program. Costumes and staging are of 
the simplest. The book has been com- 
piled and edited by Alma Laird, and is 
published by Noble and Noble, 76 
Fifth Avenue, New York, at $1.50 a 





copy. 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


sugar 


TO IMPROVE THE 








OF 


CHEAP CUTS 


meat 


Cueap cuts of meat can be 
made deliciously tender if 
cooked long and slowly. But 
do you know that the flavor 
of such meat and its gravy 
can besurprisingly improved 
if a dash of sugar is added 
during this cooking process? 

Successful cooks have 
proved the value of sugar in 
seasoning meat. They will 
tell you that salt by itself 
overcomes flatness, and the 


addition of sugar heightens 


flavor 








When sugar is added with salt to 

stews, meat loaves and pot-roasts, 

the improved flavor will delight you 
end your family. 








the meat flavor to the fullest 
extent. 

A dash of sugar to a pinch 
of salt, or equal parts of 
each, are good rules to 
follow in meat cookery, Try 
this idea in making stews, 
soups, meat loaves, pot- 
roasts or braised meat dishes 
—also in preparing vege- 
tables. 
with sugar. The Sugar In- 
stitute, 129 Front Street, 
New York. 


Flavor and season 


@s “Good food promotes good health” 
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ittend Summer School 
Olorado | | 











CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, offers you un- 
surpassed opportunities for combin- 
ing summer study with recreation. Or- 
ganized hikes and week-end outings; | 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park; mountain camp 
maintained for summer students. Alti- 
tude of one mile, within sight of per- 
petual snow, gives unexcelled climate 
and stimulating atmosphere. 


Ist Term, June 20 to July 23 


2nd Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 

Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, 
Medicine, Education, Business Admin- 
istration, Journalism, Art, and Music. 
Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
University Theater with special in- 
struction in Dramatic Production. 


Many special courses for teachers, su- 
pervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labor- 
atories. Organ recitals and public 
lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send today for complete information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W). 
University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colorado. 


Please send me the bulletins checked be- 
low: 
C) Summer Quarter Catalogue 
[) Summer Recreation Bulletin 
[] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
] Graduate School Bulletin 





Name 


Street and Number 


City and State 
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IN SONG LAND 


New Book of Rote Songs 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
Here in this new book are sixty-five rote songs 
for little folks, so happy, so appealing, that they 
are sure to stimulate a real joy in singing. 
Their melody is charming, the structure simple, 
the range suitable. Some of the songs have 
been initiated by children themselves. The 
songs all deal with subjects in which the child 
is intensely interested—animals, holidays, birds, 
flowers, seasons, inventions. These new songs 
will bring new music vigor to the schoolroom. 
The author of “In Song Land” is Bernice 
Randall Angelico, J. Ormond Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. Her intimate 
knowledge of music for children makes her ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to write this book. 


List of Songs in “‘In Song Land’ 


The Elevator, Watch Out, Traffic, The Bus Trip, 
The Airship, The Train, Flying, A Dragon-Fly, 
Sailing, Radio, Hallowe'en, Wise Owl, Jack 
Frost, Snow-Flakes, Christmas Eve, Christmas 
Bells, How-Do-You-Do?, Good Morning, Good- 
Bye, Evening Song, Hippity Hop, Music Golf, 
The Bell, At The Grocer’s, Fire, A Red Balloon, 
A Valentine, Valentine’s Day, In A Window, 
Spring Messengers, Tell Me, The Chickadee, The 
Bluebird, Mr. Robin, Spring Cheer, The Cardinal, 
Singing, Pussy Willows, In The Spring, May- 
time, Fairy Telephones, The Rainbow, Sun and 
Moon, The Waning Moon, Moon Loves, My Bath- 
tub, Twins, Fire-Flies, Magic, The Caterpillar, 
Shopping, Cookies, Mrs. Polly Frog, At The Zoo, 
Questions, Mrs. Molly Cottontail, Baby, Lullaby, 
Growing, First Haircut, Hot Biscuits, Animal 
Crackers, My Shadow, My Photograph, If. 


Send this Coupon to our nearest office ! 





The University Publishing Co., 

1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. 1603 So. Michigan, Chicago 

239 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 Young St., Dallas, Texas 
Enclosed find $1.28 for a copy of “In Song Land.” 


Name 
Position 
Street or R. F. D. 


City State 












\ Better 
SCHOOL 
SINGING 


vai, 7 es a X 


CHOOL CHILDREN 
and grown-ups, too 
like to sing the songs contained 
in “Sociability Songs. | 

Teachers and supervisors are using this superb | 
collection in class work and school assemblies with | 
remarkable results. Better group singing—students | 
more musically inclined. 
A Bigger Value—More and Better Songs 

45 Sacred 30 Folk 12 Patriotic 
15 Christmas Carols 17 Negro Spirituals 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs, etc. 

For social gatherings, young people’s meetings, 
etc. 224 tried and tested songs, words and music. 
Prices—20c per copy—$1.80 per doz.—$13.00 per 100. 

Mail coupon today for sample copy, 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, Dept. N. I. 
721 Arch Street 
Philadetphia, Pa. 
SSSSSSEEBEEEEEEE REESE See ee 
(Mail to nearest office.) 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, Dept. N.1. 
Please send me sample copy of “‘Sociability Songs’’. I | 
enclose 10c to cover postage. | 
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‘Teach Art as easily 


asotherschool subjects 


with this new 
instruction book 


THE ART 
TEACHER 


by Pedro J. Lemos, editor 
of School Arts Magazine. 


Here are 492 pages filled 
with the ideas illustrating 
exactly how other teachers 
are making art the most 
interesting subject they 
teach, 388 pages of illus- 
trations, 68 of them in color. 








16 chapters cover all the art subjects you need, 
drawing, design, color, posters, paper work, holiday 
work, etc., and each chapter is graded—regardless 
of the grade you teach you can find plenty of help 
in THE ART TEACHER, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


| §34 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please send the folder “Here is what the ART 
TEACHER will do for you.”’ 


0 Enclosed is $8.00, send copy. (1) Send C. O, D. 


eT 


Address 


City or town 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next | 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





Is the peso of Mexico of the same 
value as the peso of South American 
countries?—Delaware. 

The peso of Mexico is worth in 
United States money $0.4985. By the 
same standard the peso in South Amer- 
ican countries has the following values: 
Chile, $0.1217; Colombia, $0.9733; 
Paraguay, $0.9648; Uruguay, $1.0342. 
The peso of Cuba is worth $1.00 in 
United States money. 

What was the “Crime of 1873”?— 
Ohio. 

This was a nickname applied by the 
advocates of free silver to a law which 
was passed in 1873, withdrawing silver 
dollars from coinage. At the time the 
law was passed the standard silver dollar 
was worth $1.02 and few were in cir- 
culation. Shortly afterwards the dis- 
covery of rich silver mines in Nevada 
and other states caused the price of sil- 
ver to drop and the advocates of cheap 
money started an agitation for free coin- 
age of silver, at that time referring to 
the law withdrawing silver from coin- 
age as the “Crime of ’73.” 

When was the Christian faith first 
carried to Japan?—New York. 

Francis Xavier, who was one of the 
founders of the Jesuits, and a Japanese 
by the name of Anjiro, whom Xavier 
met in India and converted to the 
Christian faith, together with four other 
Christians, went to Japan in August 
1549 and started the Christian work in 
that country. Christianity increased 
for a time in a way that was quite grat- 
ifying. By 1596 there were about three 
hundred thousand Christians in Japan, 
but intense opposition thereafter less- 
ened the influence of Christianity in the 
islands until the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

(1) What portion of the original 
forest areas are now included in the na- 
tional forests of the United States? (2) 
To what extent have states provided 
for state forests?—Wisconsin. 

(1) The total area in national for- 
ests in the United States and Alaska is 
almost 160 million acres, which is about 
19 per cent of the original forest areas. 
However, many million acres in the na- 
tional forest areas are not true forests, 
but consist of lands suitable for for- 
estry; these the government is gradu- 
ally developing. A continuous planting 
program is carried on by the United 
States government. (2) Twenty-four 
states have state forests totaling slight- 
ly more than six and one-half million 
acres. Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, and Wisconsin are 
the only states that have as much as 
100,000 acres in state forests. New 
York has more than two million acres; 
Pennsylvania and Washington each 
nearly one and one-quarter million. 





(Continued on page 15) 
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all entertain 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete., 
and for every 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Government Positiog 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mai 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and anpall 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay, 
Only common schoo} education required, Exayj 
nations often. 38,281 appointed last year, 
Valuable Information Free 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D, ¢, 


High School Course 
in 2 aunts 
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Genuine Steel Engraved Stationery 
$2.25 Per Box 


of 100 folded sheets and 100 envelopes finest 
quality vellum. Sheets engraved in blue ink 
with any one initial of the alphabet. 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY CO., 
Box 1, 114 Chambers St., New York City, 














ViCTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 











Moar Trackn:— 


OUTLINE PICTURES to COLOR 
(60 new subjects) 
Send 5c for 2 OUTLINE PICTURES 
and complete catalog to 
SUSAN LOWE 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO,, 
736 West 173rd St., waren 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15 cents RIGHT NOW and uy The Pathfinder every 
week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In thee 3 
issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 unusuly 
interesting articles on people and things you want to know sbet 
1800 picked news items from everywhere, 2500 jokes, squibs ast 
cracks, stories, etc. Newsiest, snappiest, ‘most entertaining pape 
in the whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Sel 
now. Address PATHFINDER, Dept. 96, WASHINGTON, D.¢ 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete a yay $3.00 per 
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words. Special research $5.0 
JOHN H, ARNOLO, Cedar Falls, lowa 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr, Esenwein’s famous 
lesson course in writing and marketin 
and sample copy of THE 

— HOME COnEREPONOENCE SCHOOL 
fem) Dept. 4g Springfield, Mass 



















eight hour duty, delightful living quarters, Requirements, Bie 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bullet. 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N. I. 2449 Washingt 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 





—— 
. Invitations — 
é 1n 100 Script pero > 
including two sets 0 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards $1 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO,, 1040 Chestnut ae 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES The New Standard 
(Continued ) ahs ere): ce ROTARY DUPLICATOR 


is now a 
necessary tool of education 


ary 193) 



































What was the real name of the man 
known in history as California Joe?— 
Nebraska. 


The real name of this man was Moses 





upply ae ne < chee . Hara indeed. is the very machine rou need 

rtai Ceeher ont. cnet wih Gen erable Paes: on fer sie 3 4” ind ag more time for personal supervision, instruc- 
7 Mes @ they use Ware's Re- ut an Indian tion and general assistance, . 

needs DY view Books in preparing for exami- fighter, and is mentioned in the writ- pose nine of oi ashy Canam Whe 

matic ‘ -— a we Set. ings of Custer and Sheridan. He lived tary Duplicator. Ps is probably = fastest 

rdges, nations will have happy endings. | from 1829 to 1876. E> 


Suppose you want only 7 copies of that ex- 
amination paper—35 seconds and you have 
them. 


b J 7 . 
ete., When was French Sudan officially 
. Warp Ss Review Books established?—California. 
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Pupils gain 5 to 12 lbs. in 8 weeks 


... much easier to teach! 


thanks to this new delicious 


chocolate-flavor food drink 


“Wy WAS in despair over my pupils. No matter 
how much I drilled — they couldn’t seem to 
grasp the lesson. They would just sit slumped 
over their desks, pale, listless . . . minds blank! 


“Then the visiting nurse arrived. She put her 
finger on the trouble immediately—undernour- 
ished! Her prescription was Cocomalt twice or 
more a day. 

“So we started Cocomalt ‘parties’. The chil- 
dren brought milk to school and we mixed a 
glass for each, both at recess and at lunch. No 
second invitations were needed. They all—even 
those who said they hated plain milk—loved 
Cocomalt’s delicious chocolate flavor! 

“In eight weeks one child had gained twelve 
pounds; many almost as much. The least was 
five pounds. Their color was better, their pos- 





ocomalt 


/ pe 
ADDS 


MORE NOURISHMENT.TO MIL 


ture better, too. And they were a joy to teach— 
so alert, attentive, absorbed in their work.” 


How Cocomalt builds health 


Scores of teachers have had similar experiences 
with Cocomalt. When youngsters are “stupid”, 
forgetful, hard-to-teach— it’s a signal from their 
systems for extra body-building, strength-giv- 
ing proteins, carbohydrates and minerals. Coco- 
malt provides these elements in so concentrated 
a form that it actually adds 70% more nourish- 
ment to milk. Thus one glass of Cocomalt 
nearly equals two glasses of plain milk. 

In addition, Cocomalt contains malt enzymes 
that help digest starches in other foods—and 
that vitamin so important for growing children 
—Vitamin D. As the doctors will tell you, this 
is the same potent vitamin produced by summer 
sunshine, which helps to prevent rickets and to 
build sturdy bones and sound teeth. 

Try Cocomalt yourself—you’ll find it a mar- 











velous “pick-up” after school. Suggest it to 
your class for home use. 


Special trial offer to Teachers 


Cocomalt can be secured at the retail grocery 
stores in the 1 |b., 1 Ib. or the economical 5 bb. 
size. Comes in powdered form easy to mix with 
milk. High as Cocomalt is in food value, the 
cost is surprisingly low. If you wish, you can 
secure a generous trial-size can of Cocomalt. 
Simply fill out the coupon below. 


Chart shows the vital food 
elements t adds 
to milk 





R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 22-B, Hoboken, N. J. 


a generous trial-size can of Cocomalt. 


Name 





Address... 





I am enclosing 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


HAT school is not looking 
forward this year to its 
share in the nation-wide 


observance of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington? Our issue for Feb- 
ruary, the initial month of the celebra- 
tion, is so rich in Washington material 
that I would suggest your filing for 
future reference whatever you cannot 
use at the present time. During the peri- 
od of celebration, which officially con- 
cludes with Thanksgiving Day, there will 
appear in the INstrucTor articles of great help and inter- 
est in connection with the event. Our current rotogra- 
vure section deals entirely with Washington. Included ‘n 
it are full-page reproductions of “Washington at Tren- 
ton,” by Faed, and “The Day’s Beginning,” by Ferris. 
Two other full-page pictures are on the subject of the 
first inauguration of Washington; and on Plate III are 
shown two large-size pictures, “Washington and Lafayette 
at Valley Forge,” and “The Prayer at Valley Forge,” by 
Brueckner. Plate II shows scenes in Washington’s early 
life, and his birthplace; and Plate VII contains views of 
Mount Vernon in Washington’s time. The last plate is a 
large picture of Mount Vernon to-day. Of equal interest 
are the reproductions of old prints which illustrate many 
of our Washington pages, and also the reproductions of 
the Stuart portraits of George and Martha Washington, 
for which Miss O’Connor, in her article on page 63, sug- 
gests attractive ways of mounting. Our cover subject, so 
rich in color and atmosphere, is by J. L. G. Ferris. 





RITTEN especially to correlate with the cover 

picture is a primary play by Sarah Grames Clark; 
while a play, entitled “Episodes in Washington’s Life,” 
by Blanche Graham Williams, affords excellent material 
for a dramatization by the whole school. Miss Eckford, in 
her article on page 53, includes a play suitable for a puppet 
show; and elsewhere in this issue she suggests a method of 
making characters for such a play. A story either to be 
read to primary children or for older pupils to read them- 
selves is entitled “Richard Visits George.” Suggestions 
for primary Washington programs will be found in the 
articles by Eva Lee Caldwell and Aloysia McLoughlin. 
Other Washington material includes a song, handwork, 
and a cumulative Washington story. 












BICENTENNIAL 1732-1932 


N THE current monthly column con- 
tributed by William Dow Boutwell, 
editor-in-chief, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, he mentions numerous Government 
publications.on the Washington Bicen- 
tennial Celebration, many of which may 
be obtained without cost. In addition, 
we are publishing two columns prepared 
by Florence C. Fox, Associate Specialist 
in Elementary Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, in which she lists music, ex- 
ercises, games, and so on, which were 
used in Washington’s own day, and tells 
where they may be obtained. Such material will be valu- 
able for general programs in honor of Washington. 


N THE afternoon that Valentine Day is observed, 
primary pupils will enjoy the play by Madeline A. 
Chaffee, and the two valentine songs by Alma Patterson 
and Louisa J. Brooker. The decorations for these songs, 
and for the calendar by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, and also 
the article entitled, “Old-fashioned Valentines,” and the 
one by Mildred Hastings found on the “Things to Do” 
page, offer splendid suggestions for making valentines. 
The silhouettes illustrating the articles by Agnes Moore 
Fryberger and Marion Kassing will furnish additional 
decorative motifs. 


A special day in this month’s school program 
is Februrary 12, the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 
Related handwork is contained on pages 26 and 64, and 
on the page “February Handwork Suggestions,” by Della 
Fricke; while a most effective portrait of Lincoln, to- 
gether with directions for enlarging it for blackboard use, 
are contributed by Ralph Avery. Closely associated with 
Lincoln’s Birthday are the birthdays of other celebrated 
Americans which occur in February. A primary story 
about Lincoln, and one about Edison, Susan B. Anthony, 
Lindbergh, Washington, and Longfellow will be found on 
a page contributed by Rebecca Deming Moore. 
February’s many special activities are demanding, but 
the INstRucTorR is at hand to help meet those demands, 
and I am sure that you will find the month both a happy 


and a profitable one. 


Good luck to you! 
MANAGING Eprror 
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“THE MouNT VERNON SCHOOLHOUSE, 1786” — Ferraris 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


OULDN’T you have 
liked walking home 
from school with the 

great General Washington? In 
this picture the artist shows us 
General Washington with George 
and Eleanor Custis, who were 
Mrs. Washington’s grandchildren. 
He has just come back from a 
horseback ride, and has stopped 
at the schoolhouse. He knows that 
the children will be through with 
their lessons, and that they can all 
walk up to the mansion together. 

How strong the general looks, 
and how very proud he is of these 
lovely children! Little George is 
delighted when the general picks 
him up and settles him on his arm. 

“See, you are in the saddle, and 
are riding home,” perhaps he has 
said. 

Eleanor, who was generally 
called Nellie, has tucked her hand 
into Washington’s big, strong one, 
and is very proud to be walking 
home with him. The children’s 
tutor, Tobias Lear, is walking be- 
hind. In front is the dog, carry- 
ing the children’s lunch basket. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


The beautiful garden that the 
artist shows in the background is 
Mrs. Washington’s. The white 
house near the fence is the school- 
house that General Washington 
had fitted up for the children. 
They were quite young when their 
father died, and soon afterwards 
George Washington brought them 
to Mount Vernon to live. 

How he and Mrs. Washington 
loved them! He sent to England 
for toys, books, and pretty clothes 
for them, and sometimes he or- 
dered gifts from Philadelphia. He 
bought Nellie the slate that she 
carries under her arm. 

When George Washington be- 
came the first president of the 
United States, the children were 
older. What fun George and 
Nellie had, as they rode with 
President and Mrs. Washington in 
their coach. Often they went to 
picnics and to the theater. Nellie 
grew up to be a beautiful young 
lady, and George became a soldier. 
He wrote accounts of his life with 
General and Mrs. Washington 
that are interesting to read. 


PrivaTE COLLECTION 


QUESTIONS 


Have you ever walked home 
from school with your grand- 
father? How happy you were to 
be with him! Why do you sup- 
pose the artist painted a picture of 
Washington with his stepgrand- 
children? How do we know that 
he is glad to be with the children? 

What time of the year do you 
think it is? What time of day? 
How is little George dressed? 


How is Nellie dressed? Why does 
she wear a rose-colored dress? 
Why do you think that the artist 
had red and yellow hollyhocks in 
his picture? 

In what way do the dog and the 
bird house make the picture inter- 
esting? Name five colors that 
you see in the picture. Find others 
that are related to them. Which 
are dark? Which are light? 
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THE ARTIST 


HE artist, Jean Léon Gérdme 

Ferris, was born in Philadelphia, 

in 1863. His father was a por- 

trait painter and etcher, and his 
mother’s three brothers were all artists, 
one of them being Thomas Moran, the 
landscapist. Ferris felt that he gained 
much from early association with these 
gifted men. 

As in the case of Sir Edwin Landseer, s0 
we find that Ferris’ first and greatest 
teacher was his father. It is to him that 
Ferris owed his ability of rendering the 
human face with its play of emotions. 
He also gained from his father a great ap- 
preciation for art. 

At the age of eighteen, he accompanied 
his father to Spain, because of the latter’s 
enthusiasm for the genius of the artist, 
Fortuny, and his desire to see the country 
which had produced such an artist. The 
first sketch which young Ferris sold was 
to a Spanish noblewoman, of whom the 
elder Ferris was, painting a portrait. 

In 1884, the artist went to Paris, where 
he studied with Bouguereau and Géréme, 
for whom he had been named. It was be- 
cause of the encouragement that Géréme 
gave Ferris that he decided to confine his 
attention to historical painting. Later, 
he went to England and Belgium to study 
seventeenth-century architecture, dress, 
and customs, that he might better inter- 
pret his own country’s history. 

From 1900 on, he devoted himself to his 
cherished dream of doing an epic series of 
paintings on the history of America. He 
wanted to keep the pictures all together, 
but this he thought would be impossible, 
if he should have to sell any for lack of 
capital. “However,” he wrote, “modern 
reproductive processes solved the problem, 
and publication of these pictures enabled 
me to go on and build up a series which 
now numbers over seventy.” At the time 
of his death, March 18, 1930, seventy-six 
paintings had been finished. 

The city of Philadelphia arranged to 
have this collection of pictures displayed 
in Congress Hall, in the room where 
Washington was inaugurated, in 1793. 
The collection was open to the public from 
April, 1916, to October, 1931, when it 
was removed in order that the room might 
be restored to its original appearance for 
the Washington Bicentennial Celebration. 
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Founders of Our Republic 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
February 1, 19— 
My bDEAR ELIZABETH: 

February is the month when we review the partic- 
ular services made by the founders of our republic. 
Everywhere, in schools and in other educative organ- 
izations, we celebrate the birthday of the Father 
of Our Country, George Washington, and that of 
the Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. Many 
teachers in our schools take advantage of this pa- 
triotic month to guide their pupils in citizenship 
building and citizenship training. 

The founders of our republic laid its corner stone 
in truth and justice. They built its walls with pil- 
lars of courage, honesty, and loyalty. Patriotic 
teachers, from coast to coast, from border to bor- 
der, weave into the daily lessons information about 
the men who were leaders in the days of the found- 
ing of our republic. Such teachers review this 
month early American history and the background 
which led up to it. Through dramatic interpreta- 
tion and reading of authentic biography, in school, 
at home, or at community gatherings, they make this 
period seem less remote. Countless teachers are thus 
seeking to popularize American history. 

I need not remind you, Elizabeth, that February 
will greatly test your knowledge of American his- 
tory. You have had good preparation as a begin- 
ning teacher in this, as in the other common 
branches. Give each history lesson as much of a 
human interpretation as you can. Fill the reading 
table in the schoolroom with biography and history 
material written in authentic popular style, and 
have on hand a good supply of juvenile stories of 
our great heroes. You can obtain many of these 
books at the public library where you go during the 
week-end. Note the magazine articles and com- 
ments with reference to our nation’s builders and 
our historic background. Make special review of 
some of the stories, speeches, and outstanding acts 
of our sturdy pioneer leaders. 

You have a rare opportunity to inspire real pa- 
triotism through the lessons of sacrifices, hardships, 
and heroic struggles of these patriotic figures in 
American life. You wrote that you were anxious 
to do this, and I urge concentrated effort and daily 
preparation. 

I hope that I have answered your questions as to 
how best to instill in the minds of your pupils the 
lasting ideals upon which the foundation and growth 
of our government stands. 

Devotedly, 
JANE Brown 
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Abraham Lincoln 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 


February 5, 19— 
My pear ELIZABETH: 

It is necessary for me to give you the suggestions 
which you wanted for February in relays, for this 
surely is a month of patriotic activity. 

No man has ever risen from humbler parentage 
to the place of highest honor within the gift of the 
people than Abraham Lincoln. What little school- 
ing he received came partly from his own mother 
and partly from the makeshift schools taught by 
itinerant teachers. On his own initiative he studied 
a great deal at home. 

I feel sure, Elizabeth, that you have secured 
much Lincoln material from the public library. 
We shall never get through studying the lives of 
Washington and Lincoln. They teach us a great 
many lessons. As a teacher, I think that two of 
the fundamental lessons which Abraham Lincoln 
taught were kindness to animals and justice to all. 
Whether it be the turtle story or that of the little 
pig rescued from the mud puddle, it teaches us that 
Lincoln was a self-ordained member of the Humane 
Society of life. 

Lincoln was the personification of justice. Some- 
one has said that “justice is truth in action.” The 
word and the definition reflect the public service 
of Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln had a bigger and broader vision 
of the possibilities of our government and our re- 
public than most men have. He urged that obedi- 
ence to law and respect for it should be taught in our 
schools, proclaimed in our legislative halls, preached 
from pulpits, and enforced in courts of justice. To 
him reverence for the law and obedience to the 
common law of the land were a political religion. 

Will you be one of the teachers, this month, 
Elizabeth, who will heed Lincoln’s counsel to teach 
respect for law in the schools? In play, in work, 
and throughout life there must be obedience to law, 
respect for one another’s rights, and fair play. 

February offers such great opportunities in citi- 
zenship building that many teachers cannot utilize 
all of them. What cannot be accomplished in pa- 
triotic teaching during this month can be taught in 
other months of the school year. Teachers must not 
forget that patriotism is a fundamental objective in 
every public school. 


Your friend, 
JANE Brown 
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George Washington 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 


February 10, 19— 
My DEAR ELIZABETH: 

Since we celebrate this month the bicentennial 
of George Washington’s birth, you have a wealth of 
material from which to prepare patriotic lessons 
and exercises. 

I am one of those old-fashioned pedagogues who 
believe that a few dates in history are worth remem- 
bering. For example, the birthday of George 
Washington marks the period when savagery was 
disappearing and hope and safety increasing for the 
colonists’ families. 

George Washington inherited his rare form of 
courage from his mother. From her he learned to 
endure long-continued suspense and bear the weight 
of great responsibility. She trained him in punc- 
tuality, system, method, and accuracy, all so nec- 
essary in meeting the heavy demands of his later 
life. In public life he stood firm in the face of abuse 
and misrepresentation. 

The story of the cherry tree and the new hatchet 
has been told and retold for more than a hundred 
years and bids fair to continue to be a popular story 
for our youth. Delightful books containing other 
Washington anecdotes are now available. They 
give new side lights on the youthful George as well 
as on the other juvenile members of the household. 
These make excellent material for exercises. 

Washington and the American republic are in- 
separable. His military career has never been 
equaled. Dominating his army and his country 
with unfailing courage and glorious patriotism, he 
brought victory out of chaos. We will always 
marvel at how he held those discouraged, half- 
starved, and thinly clad soldiers together through 
the tragic years of the Revolution. The ideal which 
Washington ever cherished was that of a country 
in which each individual could have the greatest 
liberty consistent with the country’s best interests. 

As our first president, Washington maintained by 
peace the independence which he had won by war. 
Thus he proved to be the “man of the hour” both 
as military leader and as president. 

May your celebration of Washington’s Birthday 
reflect the spirit and the patriotism of the man who 
was “First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

Sincerely, 








Citizenship Training 
GARDEN Ciry, U.S.A. 


February 15, 19— 
My pear ELIZABETH: 

Your letter asking for definite suggestions for 
citizenship training has just reached me. The 
child’s world is largely the school world. Public 
opinion there counts for much more than the public 
opinion of older people. The teacher must be the 
creator and manipulator of social situations. Right 
attitude and wholesome public opinion must be de- 
veloped. I would select courage, honesty, and jus- 
tice as virtues for special daily practice this month. 

Give your pupils a clear idea of what courage is. 
Do not fail to impress those plastic minds with the 
fact that each may develop power in courage by the 
constant practice of this virtue. Discuss with them 
examples of courage which they have observed at 
home, at school, and in the neighborhood. Encour- 
age them to look for incidents of courage in books 
and newspapers which they read. The headlines 
telling of human service and manly courage are 
often not so large as those announcing sensational 
crime, but the press carries many stories of courage 
that are inspiring. Big lessons in courage are to be 
found in our history. Our founders, frontiersmen, 
and pioneers were courageous citizens. 

Honesty includes many minor traits of character 
which are intrinsic in life and in school. By word 
and deed teachers must be honest. Children are 
keen appraisers of character. Honesty begets hon- 
esty. The honest parent, the honest teacher, the 
honest citizen in the local community—these three 
educative forces have much to do in the training of 
future upright citizens. 

As a daily application of honesty I would train 
pupils to grade their own work frequently. They 
need this training as a help in personal responsibility. 
Such a plan is a hazardous undertaking, but it 
teaches a child, under proper guidance of the teach- 
er, to be honest with himself. He may be tempted 
in the beginning to mark dishonestly, but the pub- 
lic opinion of the school helps correct cheating. 

As a teacher, Elizabeth, you are the citizenship- 
training co-ordinator between home and school; be- 
tween school and community life. You can teach 
these young citizens of yours no more valuable 
memory gem than the following from the pen of 
William Shakespeare: 

“This above all: To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Faithfully, 
JANE Brown 








JANE Brown 
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AY I go, too, Fa- 

ther?” Richard 

Henry Lee called 

from the door- 

way. His father and mother 

were sitting before the fire, 

talking over their plans for 

the next day. At the sound 

of Richard’s voice his father 
turned around. 

“What are you doing out 
of bed, you rascal?” Richard’s 
father said gruffly, but his 
eyes were twinkling and he 
was smiling a little. 

“Oh, Father, I heard you 
say that to-morrow you are 
going to ride to Captain 
Washington’s! Please, I want 
to go to see George!” 

Glancing at his wife, Acting-Governor 
Thomas Lee raised his eyebrows question- 
ingly. At her nod, he suggested, “Suppose 
you go to sleep at once. In the morning 
we may see how well you can stick on 
your pony—though I doubt whether 
Carlos can carry you fifteen miles.” 

“Of course he can,” asserted Richard. 
“And I'll go to sleep right away,” he 
promised as he trotted back into the bed- 
room, only to come pattering to the door 
a moment later to call out, “Thank you, 
Father.” Then he settled down for the 
night. 

The next morning March came in like a 
lamb. It was a gay little party that start- 
ed out from Stratford. Two servants on 
horseback went ahead and Uncle Joe, 
Richard’s faithful colored attendant, fol- 
lowed. The bridle path across the North- 
ern Neck from the Potomac River to the 
Rappahannock River led through un- 
broken forest. The air was filled with 
faint, sweet odors. Richard sniffed and 
remarked wisely, “It smells like spring, 
doesn’t it, Father?” 

“And feels like it,” rejoined his father 
drily, oppressed by the unusual heat. 

When they reached the farm on the 
Rappahannock River the three-o’clock 
dinner bell was ringing. Richard jumped 
from his pony and flung the reins to Uncle 
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Joe. George was at the front door, eager 
to welcome him. The two nine-year-old 
boys grinned at each other happily. 

“T have a new pony,” George said. “His 
name is Hero. He is pretty frisky, but I 
can manage him—that is, if he does not 
get scared and try to run away.” 

“Where is he?” Richard questioned. 

“Out in the woods’ meadow. After 
dinner, let’s go out and catch him.” 

Dinner had to be eaten—a long, tire- 
some meal to two boys eager to be out of 
doors. At last it was over, and Captain 
Washington and Governor Lee gave their 
sons permission to go to see the new pony. 
Peter, George’s little colored playmate his 
own age, tagged along of course. Uncle 
Joe followed. Richard and George and 
Peter soon left him far behind. By the 
time he reached the meadow, the three 
boys were inside the fence trying to run 
down George’s pony. Hero had no inten- 
tion of being caught. He would scamper 
away to the other side of the field. He 
would bend his head to nip the tender 
blades of grass just beginning to show. 

While he ate, George would creep up on 
one side, Richard on the other. George 
would put out his hand to grasp Hero’s 





Eprroriat Note: Children will enjoy hearing this 
story read aloud, in connection with activities cen- 
tering around Washington’s Birthday. 


mane, Richard would reach 
for his foretop. But from 
under their outstretched 
arms would slide a black 
streak, and the boys would 
be left grinning foolishly at 
each other. 

In vain Uncle Joe called, 
“You-all bettah cum hyah! 
Fust thing yo’ knows dat ar 
pony ull knock yo’ ovah!” 

At last Hero consented to 
be caught. The boys climbed 
on his back. George clasped 
his arms tightly about Hero's 
neck. Richard, lying down 
almost on top of George, 
gripped both arms about 
George’s waist. This was an 
insult for which Hero hadn't 
bargained. He determined to be rid of 
this troublesome burden. Down went his 
head and up went his heels. 

The next instant Richard and George 
were on the ground. Uncle Joe jumped 
the fence and lumbered over the spongy 
meadow. Peter sat on the top of the fence 
and howled, “Massa Gawg is done kilt! 
Massa Gawg is done kilt!” 

But he wasn’t. He wasn’t even hurt. 
And Richard wasn’t hurt. Hero had 
dumped them in the marshy ground by 
the brook. It was a nice, soft cushion to 
fall on, but a dirty one. Both boys were 
plastered with mud from head to foot. 
Uncle Joe tried to scrape the mud off, but 
finally gave it up, mourning, “Massa 
Richard, peers lak dis mud is jes soaked 
inter yo.” 

To make matters worse, when the boys 
tried to wash their hands and faces in the 
brook, Richard lost his balance. As he fell 
in, he jostled against George so that he, 
too, had to be pulled out by Uncle Joe. 
Both boys were soaked to the skin. Poor 
Uncle Joe threw up his hands. He scold- 
ed, “Cum, young-uns, git ter de house 
quick ez yo’ kin! Run, I tells yo’. What 
de Guvner say ef I lets you-all ketch 
cold?” He raced them to the big out- 
kitchen. Chloe filled a washtub with 
(Continued on page 77) 
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AST year the 2A and 3B classes 
of the Franklin School held a 
George Washington reading party 
to commemorate the one-hundred- 
ninety-ninth anniversary of Washington’s 
birth. The group had an enrollment of 
forty-two pupils, twelve 2A’s and thirty 
3B’s. The party was very successful from 
the standpoint of interest of the pupils in 
preparation, presentation, and information 
obtained; also, the parents participated 
whole-heartedly in a thoroughly educa- 
tional school project. 

The preparations for the party did not 
interrupt the regular school routine, but, 
on the other hand, they fitted into the 
work very naturally. All of the subjects 
taught were involved to some extent, 
probably social science and reading the 
most, and arithmetic the least. Much in- 
cidental information was retained by the 
pupils, manifesting itself later in individu- 
al alertness, interest, and co-operation in 
other units of work. 

How THE UNiT ORIGINATED 

On the first day of February, all the 
children’s birthdays which came in that 
month were listed. Great men’s birthdays 
which came in February were also men- 
tioned and listed, for example: Thomas 
Alva Edison, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel 
Boone, George Washington, Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

The 1C class was planning to give a val- 
entine party, and to invite the 1A pupils. 
This was mentioned and led to a discussion 
of valentine parties. Thrifty parties were 
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discussed, and the children wondered 
whether a good party could be given with 
little expenditure of money. The ques- 
tion was asked by a pupil, “Why couldn’t 
our room give an assembly program for 
our parents?” They decided that they 
could, but did not know what kind of 
program they wanted. At this time much 
interest was being shown in studying 
about Abraham Lincoln, and Washington’s 
coming birthday was mentioned. One pu- 
pil brought a story about Washington and 
read it. One group read to the rest of 
the class from their Thought Test Reader, 
“The Father of Our Country.” After this 
short program, one child suggested a party 
at which they would read nothing but sto- 
ries about Washington and our flag. They 
decided to call the party “A George 
Washington Reading Party.” 


PLANNING THE UNIT 


The children told familiar stories of 
Washington which they had learned, for 
example: 

The Little Cook. 

Washington and His Colt. 
Washington and the Cherry Tree. 
The Father of Our Country. 

Our First Flag. 

Betsy Ross and Our Flag. 





They discussed whether they should use 
these stories or not. As the 2A’s required 
simpler reading material than the 3B’s it 
was decided to use the above-mentioned 
stories. The children talked of other sto. 
ries that they had found in their books, 
They decided that they did not have 
enough stories for their program and 
would have to look for more stories in the 
room library, the school library, the city 
library, home libraries, and in magazines 
and newspapers. Everyone was to be 
watchful and bring in whatever material 
he or she could find. From these sources 
they would select the stories suitable for 
their programs and see whether there were 
enough stories to enable them to give an 
entertaining party. 

The children discussed parties and what 
they knew about giving them. 


A ResEARCH PERIOD 


There were many research and confer- 
ence periods, since the children were con- 
stantly on the lookout for material they 
wanted. 

The children discussed where material 
could be found. They found the follow- 
ing stories, articles, and pictures. 

In the room library— 

The Boy and the Bees. 

Washington Longed to Be a Sailor. 

The Father of Our Country. 

February Twenty-second. 

Two Great Birthdays in February. 

Our First Flag. 

At the city library— 

Washington, a Surveyor. 

A Lover of Animals. 

The Flag of the United States. 

Our Flag To-day. 

In the home libraries— 

Flag Salute. 

Washington and the Colt. 

Washington’s Boyhood. 

The Little Cook. 

Washington’s Birthday (a poem). 

Washington and His New Hatchet. 

General George Washington. 

Washington and the Waflle Iron. 

The Right Road. 

From newspapers and magazines— 
Music in the Days of Washington. 
French Children Are to See Mount 

Vernon. 

Washington’s Two-hundredth Birthday. 

Reports were given by various children 
on interesting items found. 
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CULVER SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, THE SURVEYOR, IN CAMP 


Pictures by famous artists— 

Leutze—Washington Crossing the Del - 
aware. 

Stuart-—George Washington. 

Stuart-—Martha Washington. 

Ferris—The Day’s Beginning in Wash- 
ington’s Home. 

Peale—George Washington. 
Miscellaneous pictures— 

Pictures of hatchets, of cherries and the 
twig, of colonial dress, types of colonial 
writing, coaches, weapons, etc. 

Bibliogra phy— 

In the bibliography at the close of this 
article will be found a list of the books 
that the children consulted. The teacher 
brought to the room from the school li- 
brary books in which the children could 
find stories suitable for their use. Books 
for the teacher’s use are also found in the 
bibliography. 


A CONFERENCE PERIOD 


During the conference periods the chil- 
dren examined material they had found in 
the research periods. In selecting the sto- 
ties to be read, they decided that (1) the 
story should be about George Washington 
or the flag; (2) it should be interesting; 
(3) it should not be too hard for them to 
read well; and (4) no two stories should 
be alike. 

Since there were forty-two 2A and 3B 
pupils, it was decided to divide the room 
into groups of three with group chairmen. 
The children expressed a desire that the 
teacher arrange the groups and group 
chairmen and select the group judges, 
since she knew what material they were 
capable of reading and could choose chil- 
dren of similar ability to compete with 
each other. The children practiced on the 
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stories before their group. Then 
one group judged another group 
and selected the best reader, using 
the standards which had been set 
up for oral reading earlier in the 
semester. 

When called upon to help judge 
in the reading, the teacher offered 
suggestions for improvement, ex- 
pressed appreciation of things 
well done, and offered encourage- 
ment where it was needed. 

Helen found a story and want- 
ed to tell it to the class. The room 
eagerl: expressed a desire to hear 
it. ‘ine children wanted Helen 
to be on the program. Several 
old songs were mentioned in the 
story. Billy suggested that they 
sing the songs “Yankee Doodle” 
and “Old Black Joe.” Kenneth 
volunteered the information that 
he could play “Yankee Doodle” 
on the violin. In unison, the class urged 
him to play before the room. The next 
morning Kenneth brought his violin and 
played the requested solo. The children 
wanted him on the program, too. 

The children decided to decorate their 
room for the party with the pictures 
which had been brought in, choosing the 
ones they thought most 
suitable. They decided to 
bring fresh flowers, too. 

When the question of 
whether or not to have re- 
freshments was discussed, 
the children decided that 
they would not have any. 

Since February 22 came 
on Sunday, the children de- 
cided to hold the party on 
February 23. 

One child thought that 
the grown people should re- 
ceive written invitations to 
the party. Charlotte sug- 
gested that, since it was a 
George Washington’s Birth- 
day party, the invitations 
be written on_hatchets. 
Others wanted to decorate 
the hatchets with cherries 
and a twig. They worked 
out this invitation: 

Dear Mother and Daddy, 

You are cordially invited 
to a George Washington Read- 
ing Party on February 23, at 
2:30 p.M., given by the 2A’s 
and 3B’s in Franklin School, 
Room 201. You will miss a 


treat if you are not present. 
Your daughter (or son), 


The children decided to 


have a host and hostess for 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO 








the party and someone to announce the 
numbers on the program. They discussed 
the duties of each and nominated three 
candidates for each place. The host and 
hostess were elected, and the announcer 
was selected by tryouts. 

After the children had decided upon 
the selections for their program, they dis- 
cussed and decided upon the arrangement 
of the program. Those who were to take 
part wanted to practice before the others. 
Kenneth, the host, and Charlotte, the 
hostess, received the guests, and Florence, 
the announcer, took charge of the pro- 
gram. The audience offered criticisms. 
In this way all the children helped to im- 
prove the program. 

The following is a copy of the program. 


A GEorGE WASHINGTON READING PARTY 


Flag Salute 
Washington and 
the Colt 
Washington Longed 
to Be a Sailor 
Washington, a Surveyor 
A Lover of Animals 
The Little Cook 
The Boys and the Bees Joe Wheeler 
Our First Flag Catherine Jackson 
(Continued on page 78) 


Betty Ann Ashwill 
Gladys Tyree 
Jim Wheeler 


Dick Silver 
Virginia Jordon 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN 1775 








Two Primary Valentines 
By Mildred Hastings 


The valentine baby with the bonnet 
frill, shown below, is easily made even by 
beginners. On a fat little red paper heart, 
draw features and hair with black crayon. 
Fold a round paper doily into quarters. 





Cut out one quarter, and paste below the 
chin for a collar. The rest of the doily is 
pasted on the back of the heart to form 
the bonnet frill. 

Children a little older enjoy making the 
valentine overall boy. A large heart, point 
up, forms the body. Each side of the heart 
is creased in the middle and the lobes 
of the heart are folded back, thus forming 
the legs of the overalls and making it pos- 
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THINGS TO Do 


sible for the boy to stand. A heart-shaped 
pocket is cut on each crease; one may hold 
a valentine message. The heart head, with 
features in black crayon, may be folded 
and cut in one piece with the arms and 
hands. The arms stretch across the point 
of the heart under slits representing over- 
all suspenders, and a pert little overall boy 
made of hearts stands before you. 


An American Flag 
By Nora E. Mast 


Primary pupils enjoy making a flag of 
paper chains for the schoolroom. To make 
an American flag, use strips of red, white, 
and blue paper, each one inch by six inch- 
es. The following chains are required: 
fourteen blue paper chains, each three and 
a quarter feet long; eight red paper chains, 
four and a quarter feet long; six red pa- 
per chains, seven and a half feet long; six 
white paper chains, four and a quarter 
feet long; and six white paper chains, sev- 
en and a half feet long. There will also be 
necessary forty-eight stars, cut from two- 
and-one-half-inch squares of white con- 
struction paper. 

To assemble the flag, proceed as follows. 
Fasten two blue chains to two short red 
chains; then fasten two blue chains to two 
short white chains. Continue until the 
field of blue and the short stripes are com- 
plete; then assemble the long stripes. 
Each stripe is two chains in width. As the 
chains are assembled, run a stick through 
the end loops. The forty-eight stars are 
pasted to the field of blue in their proper 
places; the stick is fastened horizontally 
on the wall, and the flag is complete. 


A Lincoln Cabin 
By Julia Hollihan 


This Lincoln cabin is made of tan con- 
struction paper, marked with brown cray- 
on. For the walls one long piece may be 
used, or two pieces, each forming an end 
and a side. Each piece has a square pro- 
jection at the center top edge of the side, 
for holding the roof in place, and a past- 
ing flap on the edge of the end piece. Be- 
fore the walls are pasted together, a door is 
cut in one side; a small, square window is 
cut in the end which will be at the right 
of the door, and transparent mending 
tissue fastened over it from the inside; and 
lines are drawn with brown crayon to rep- 
resent the logs forming the walls. 
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The roof is made wider and longer thay 
the gables and side walls, so that it wij 
form eaves. Slits are cut to correspond ty 
the projections on the side walls. The roof 
is colored lightly with brown crayon, ang 
creased through the center. At one end; 
small rectangular piece is cut out so thx 
the chimney can be brought close to th 
wall. The chimney is made of an oblong 
piece of construction paper. It is tinted 
lightly with brown crayon; marked to rep. 
resent stones; folded in five sections, one 
of which is a pasting flap; and pasted to. 
gether and then to the end of the cabin, 


A Game for First-Graders 
By Elizabeth Sharp 


“How Do You Do” is a game which 
charms first-grade pupils. There are two 
possible ways of playing it. In the first, 
everyone tries to say “How do you do” to 
someone without anyone’s saying it to him. 
The second way is for everyone to go 
around shaking hands, saying “How d 
you do,” and calling each person by name. 








Find the Answers 


What may be the outcomes of a 
study of colonial life centering 
around a Washington’s Birthday 
activity? (See p. 38) 

What useful tavors may be made 
for guests at a Washington pro- 
gram? (See p. 33) 

What medium is usually a fa- 
vorite with primary children in 
their art work? (See p. 35) 

How may a drawing lesson be 
presented to beginners? (See p. 31) 

How may children be interested 
in the boyhood days of George 
Washington? (See pp. 22 and 30) 

How may a science class make a 
magic fishpond? (See p. 36) 

What use may be made of the 
authentic scene depicted in the 
current cover subject ? (See p. 28) 
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WINDOW DECORATION— GEORGE W ASHINGTON 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Mrs. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


CHARACTERS 


GEORGE AND NELLIE custis, grandchildren 
of Martha Washington 

TOBIAS LEAR, the children’s tutor 

CHILDREN, sons and daughters of garden- 
ers and other workers on estate 

GENERAL WASHINGTON 

They are dressed in the style of the period. 

For costumes, see historical pictures such 

as the one on the cover. 


SETTING 


The stage represents the garden at 
Mount Vernon. There is a curved path in 
the foreground, with a clump of iris at 
right front. Violets border the path. A 
brick wall (crépe paper), topped with 
white palings, extends across the back 
of the stage. The schoolhouse (papier 
maché) is built into the wall at the left. 
At right and left background are clumps 
of peonies. A white bench stands at 
about center of stage, between path and 
fence. If a real setting cannot be ar- 
ranged, use a backdrop showing wall, 
schoolhouse, and flowers. If necessary, 
put this scene on the blackboard, in color, 
banking with paper flowers. (The right 
and left of stage are right and left as you 
stand on the stage facing the audience. 
The schoolhouse is at the actors’ left.) 


THE Pay 


SCENE—Curtain rises to show stage 
empty. From right front, enter Nellie on 
tiptoe, followed by George, doing his 
awkward best to be very quiet. 

NELLIE (over her shoulder) —Sh-h-h-h! 
(They tiptoe toward left. Nellie stops, 
turns with finger over lips.) Sh-h-h! 
(Tiptoe.) 

GEORGE (shrilly)—Sh-h-h-h-h-h! 

NELLIE (turning about reprovingly to 
say quietly) —Sh-h-h-h! (Tiptoe.) 

(From right, unseen by children, enter 
Tobias Lear, the tutor.) 

tosias (heartily)—Good-morning, to 
you, children! (The children are startled 
and turn abruptly.) 

GEORGE—Oh, sir! You spoiled it all! 

NELLIE (sweetly)—But you did not 
mean to! 

ToBias (crossing toward children) —I’m 
very sorry, children. 

GEORGE (with a sharp little sigh) —So 
are we—very sorry. 

NELLIE—We did want to see the magic 
work! 





TOBIAsS—Come, sit here beside me and 
tell me what I have done. (They all settle 
on bench.) 

NELLIE (folding hands in lap)—Well, 
sir, Grandpa loves flowers— 

GEORGE (eagerly)—Yes, and trees and 
vines— 

NELLIE—And everything that grows. 

GEORGE (quickly)—Even grass! 

ToBias—Your grandfather is a great 
farmer! 

GEORGE—Oh, yes! He likes to be called 
“Farmer Washington.” 

Topias—But Nellie has not told me 
about the magic! 

NELLIE—Yesterday morning Grandpa 
came down here to the flower garden very 
early— 

GEORGE—By himself—all quiet. 

NELLIE—And as he stood here in the 
sun— 

GEORGE—He saw the magic work! 

NELLIE (not heeding George) —He saw 
a beautiful red peony bud open! 

GEORGE—AIl by itself, without making 
a sound! 

NELLIE—It must have been magic— 
flower magic. 

Topras—And you came here to see a 
peony bud open? 

NELLIE—I think we almost saw one, sir. 

GEORGE—Then you came! 
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Topias—And I scared the poor little 
peony bud when I said good-morning to 
you. 

NELLIE—Maybe we wouldn’t have seep 
it anyway! 

GEORGE—We'll see it next time. 

TOBIAS—I saw a fine sight myself this 
morning. 

GEORGE—A flower? 

ToBIAs—No, guess again. 

NELLIE—Grandpa petting Nelson? 

trosias (shaking head)—No. 

GEORGE—I had a ride on Nelson’s back 
the other day! 

ToBIAS—You are honored. He has car. 
ried no one since he carried General 
Washington at Yorktown. 

GEORGE—I'll guess a new fawn for the 
deer park! 

NELLIE—The new dry well in the cel. 
lar, for the ice? 

topias—No. I shall have to tell you. 

NELLIE—Yes, please do. 

ToBiAs—I saw four and twenty black. 
birds! 

GEORGE (quickly)—Baked in a pie? 

ToBIAS—No, not baked in a pie, but sit- 
ting on the mulberry tree! 

GEORGE—How many blackbirds? 

ToBIAS—TI wenty-four. I counted them. 

GEORGE—I can count higher up than 
that! 

ToBIAS—Which reminds me—we must 
go into the schoolhouse this minute for 
lessons! 

GEORGE (gestures to left) —We are have 
ing company, sir. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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SOME BIRTHDAY STORIES FOR FEBRUARY 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS LINDBERGH 
February 4, 1902 


CHARLES learned to 
drive an automobile when 





he was still a young boy. 
His father wanted him to 
learn to do things for himself. 

Once he and his father were riding 
down a long, steep hill. At the foot of 
the hill was a railroad track. A freight 
train was passing. Charles was driv- 
ing the automobile. He put on the 
brakes, but they would not work. 

Charles’s father did not tell him 
what to do. He wanted to see what 
his son would decide himself. 











There was just one way to safety— 
to steer the automobile into the ditch. 
This was what the boy did. 

Charles Lindbergh went on learn- 
ing how to think and act for himself. 
One day he surprised the world by fly- 
ing in an airplane, alone, across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


THomas ALVA EDISON 
February 11, 1847 
ONE day fifteen-year-old 


“Al” was talking with a 
man whom he knew. The 

















man was a telegraph op- 
erator. They were standing beside a 
railroad track. 

The boy saw this man’s baby play- 
ing on the track, out of his father’s 
sight. Suddenly a train came along at 
full speed. The boy dashed out on the 
track just in time to catch the baby. 

The man tried hard to think of some 
way to thank his young friend. At 
last he offered to teach him how to send 
messages by telegraph. In a short time 
the boy learned to be a telegraph 
operator. 

In his spare time he worked away at 
his experiments. This boy became the 
famous inventor, Thomas Alva Edison. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
February 12, 1809 


LITTLE Abe loved to fig- 
But often there was 
not even a scrap of paper 
in his log-cabin home. He 
had no pencil at all. This did not mat- 
ter to a boy like Abe. He used a stick 
of wood that was partly burned for a 
pencil. The fire shovel made a fairly 
good slate. 

The fire shovel was made from a 
piece of wood. Abe would cover it 
with figures. Then he would shave it 
off clean with a knife, and start over. 


ure. 








This boy had very little chance to go 
to school. But he tried to learn all he 
could by studying or by listening to 
people talk. He became a very great 
man, our beloved President Abraham 
Lincoln, who freed the slaves. 


Susan B. ANTHONY 
February 15, 1820 


LITTLE Susan loved her 


grandmother very dearly. 














Grandmother, there was 





always a cooky or a cake of maple 
sugar for her. How she enjoyed it! 

Three-year-old Susan enjoyed learn- 
ing her letters from Grandmother, too. 
After a while, Susan could spell words. 
Before she was five years old, she could 
read and write very well. 

One day Susan asked her teacher to 
show her how to do a problem in long 
division. He was very much surprised. 
He thought that long division was too 
hard for such a little girl. But she 
learned how to do it easily. 

In those days, even older girls were 
not taught very much. Susan thought 
this was not fair. All during her life, 
Susan B. Anthony worked hard to get 
the rights that your mother and aunts 
enjoy to-day. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
February 22, 1732 


HERO was the name of 
nine-year-old George’s po. 
ny. He soon learned ty 
ride it, and to ride horses 
too. He rode so well that not even an 
unruly horse could throw him. 

George lived on a big Virginia farm 
called a plantation. It was a fine place 
for a boy who liked to play out of 
doors. He could run fast, and was 
good at wrestling. 

At school, all George’s playmate 
thought he was very fair. They used 
to have him settle their quarrels. This 
strong, quiet boy, George Washington, 
became our first president. 

















HENRY WapsworTH. LONGFELLOW 
February 27, 1807 
THE teacher had asked 


Henry to write a compos- 
tion. It seemed a very 














hard thing for a little boy 





When she went to see 


to do. “I cannot write a compos- 
tion,” said Henry. 

‘But you can write words,” said the 
teacher, “and put the words together,” 

Henry said he could do that. Then 
the teacher told him to look around 
for something that he would like to 
write about. 

“When you have found something,” 
said the teacher, “‘tell how it is used, 
and that will be a composition.” 

Henry looked around outdoors, and 
saw a fine big turnip growing in a gar- 
den. He knew well enough how tur- 
nips are used, so he wrote on his slate 
about the turnip. 

The teacher thought that Henry’ 
composition was a very good one for: 
little boy. 

Henry became a famous poet. Pet- 
haps you know some of his poems. . He 
was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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A DRAWING LESSON FOR GRADE I 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HEN developing a drawing lesson in the first grade, 
it is well to keep these aims in mind: first, to help 
; the children make a composition and fill the space; 
3 S Po- second, to strive for originality, within certain re- | 
ned to} grictions; and third, to plan a problem in which every child can 
horses, succeed. Success stimulates further effort. 
ven an The teacher may dictate the problem, drawing each line on the | 
blackboard as the children draw on paper. The drawings on this | 
page show various steps in such a method. Paper 9 by 12 inches, | 4 
and colored wax crayons were used. The following steps were 
€ place } dictated. 1. Make a horizontal line for the ground. 2. Make 
Out of | two vertical lines for the house. 3. Make two oblique lines com- 
1d was | ing toa point for the roof. 4. Make a double line to complete the 
roof. 5. Try to make the chimney straight. Make a door and ; re 
some windows. Make curtains or shutters if you like. 6. Make ate f aioe 
3 


ime of 


a farm 





ymates | some trees. Make the circles at the top large. 7. Fill in parts. 


“Y used Make some parts darker than others. Put in flowers, birds, or 
- This] people if you like. [Steps 1 and 4 are not reproduced here.]_ 
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SOMEBODY’S 
VALENTINE 


By MADELINE A. CHAFFEE 


CHARACTERS AND SETTING 


FIRST HEART HERALD 
SECOND HEART HERALD 
MOTHER HEART 

SIX HEART CHILDREN 
SMALL GIRL 

SMALL BOY 


SCENE—Back center is the Big Heart 
House. This may be carried out very sim- 
ply. If a draped or screened background 
is used, merely outlining the heart with 
narrow strips of red cloth or paper is ef- 
fective. The important thing is that the 
heart have a door. A whimsical touch 
may easily be added by outlining windows 
in the general form of eyes and nose with 
the door as mouth, thus making the Big 
Heart House take on a human air. This 
is all the setting necessary. 


TuHeE Pray 


(As the play opens, the two Heart Her- 
alds are standing one at either side of the 
Big Heart House. They turn, march to 
meet each other (a cheerful musical in- 
troduction adds atmosphere), and come 
down center. They speak directly to the 
audience.) 

FIRST HERALD— 

We are two Hearts 
And we've come to you 
To tell you the story 
Of other Hearts, too. 
SECOND HERALD ( pointing)— 
This is the Big Heart House, 
You know, 
Where all the Little Hearts 
Live and grow— 
FIRST HERALD— 
Just as you live with your 
Fathers and mothers 
In the same house with your 
Sisters and brothers! 
BOTH HERALDS— 
We are all Hearts 
And we bring you this play 
From our hearts to yours (panto- 
mime ) 
For Valentine Day! 

(They bow deeply, turn in opposite di- 

rections, walk around to back of stage and 
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take their former positions, thus becom- 
ing part of the setting. Enter Mother 
Heart through the door of the Big Heart 
House. She is a plump little person with 
a long, full skirt, and a heart-shaped 
apron. She bustles out, looks around either 
side of the house, and claps her hands 
briskly.) 


MOTHER HEART—Come here, One- 
Two-Three! (Stops and listens.) Four- 
Five-Six! (With a clap for each count.) 


Where are those children? (Claps again.) 
One-Two-Three-Four-Five-Six! 

(Six small Heart Children come tum- 
bling on to the stage and range themselves 
three on either side of their mother.) 

FIRST HEART—Here we are! 

SECOND HEART—We came right off! 

THIRD HEART—We didn’t even wait to 
finish our game! 

MOTHER HEART—That’s my good little 
hearts. 

FOURTH HEART—Why did you call us, 
Mother? 

MOTHER HEART—Why, 
time! 

FIFTH HEART—What for? 

SIXTH HEART—Yes, what’s it time for, 
Mother? 

MOTHER HEART—Do not tell me, One- 
Two-Three-Four-Five-Six Little Hearts, 
that you have forgotten what day this is! 

FIRST HEART (thinks a moment)—I 
know! It’s Saturday. 

SECOND HEART—But what if it is! 

MOTHER HEART—Don’t you know 
what month this is? 

THIRD HEART (thinking ever so hard) 
—It’s—it’s— 


because it’s 


MOTHER HEART—I'm surprised at you, 
It’s February, and to-morrow— 

FOURTH HEART—Oh, we know, don’t 
we? (turning to others) 

ALL—It’s Valentine Day! 

MOTHER HEART—TIhat’s just what it is, 
and every Little Heart is going to be 
somebody’s valentine. 

ALL (joining hands and circling joy- 
ously around Mother Heart, singing to 
tune of “The Mulberry Bush” )— 

We're going to be somebody’s valentine, 

valentine, valentine, 

We're going to be somebody’s valentine, 

For to-morrow is Valentine Day! 

MOTHER HEART—And there’s not much 
time to get ready. Into the house with 
you, One-Two-Three-Four-Five-Six Lit- 
tle Hearts, quick! 

(All the Little Hearts scamper into the 
Big Heart House, followed by Mother 
Heart. The two Heralds turn, skirt the 
stage in opposite directions, and meet at 
front center.) 

FIRST HERALD— 

A Heart is a very 
Important thing. 
SECOND HERALD— 
My heart makes me 
Laugh and sing! 
BOTH HERALDS— 
Our hearts make us say to you, 
We want to be somebody’s valentine, 
too! 

(Enter Small Girl and Boy. They look 
at the Big Heart House curiously, and 
then at each other. The Heralds have 
drawn to one side.) 

(Continued on page 86) 
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FEBRUARY HANDWORK SUGGESTIONS 


By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











A Cover for a Lincoln Booklet 


OR every holiday there are some special plans requir- 

ing handwork, that may be done in art periods. The 

cover shown here could be used for a Lincoln booklet or 
for an invitation to a Lincoln program. 

For an invitation, one piece of dark brown construction 
paper, 4 by 9 inches, one piece of tan construction paper, 
4 by 2% inches, and a black crayon are needed. Larger 
pieces of paper should be used for a booklet. Fold the 
brown paper in the center to form a cover 4 by 44 inch- 
es. Shape the top edge to form the slanting roof and 
the chimney. Cut a small notch at the top of the open 
edges to form the roof extension, and about four curved 
sections below to represent log ends. From the tan paper 
cut the chimney, making the top as wide as the one already 
on the house, and the lower part well proportioned. Paste 


An Animal Valentine 


ALENTINES! What a magic word. How eager 
are small fingers to fashion a message of love for 
one who is loved. And the work is all the more enjoyable 
if the valentine portrays an idea dear to the child’s mind. 
For the accompanying valentine, a fat baby bear was 
cut from red construc- 
tion paper. Under his 
chin, like a bib, was past- 
ed a huge white heart. 
Down the center of this, 
three tiny red hearts were 
pasted in a prim row. 
He was a festive bear. 
Almost any other ani- 
mal could be used in 


at You. the tan chimney on the front cover. With black crayon place of a bear. A rabbit, 
outline the roof, chimney, and a small window on either cat, dog, or bird is par- 
, don’t side of the chimney. ticularly good. The front 
Indicate the logs at view should be shown. 
=a both sides of the 
at it Is, house. Show the cut : 
to a he ee A Valentine Folder 
; log. Outline : few HE materials needed for this valentine are one piece 
§ j0%- stones in the chimney. — ; b we see 
ing to gag veme = te of red construction paper, 9 by 4 inches; red con- 
pag 0 
struction paper, 2 by 2 inches; white cutting paper, 11/4 
nell cut a little smaller by 1'% inches; white cutting paper, 3 by 3 inches; black 
r and of = shape, crayon; scissors; and paste. 
before being fastened C he | : Sol b 4, inch 
ential tise Soa rease the large piece of red paper about 314 inc es 
from one end and then fold the other end down over this 
ale ch , section, in order to form the flap. Round off the corners 
2 with A Washington Bookmark of the flap. Fold the larger piece of white paper in half 
= Ls each way and then diagonally from center to corners. 
VERY simple bookmark may be Notch the edges of this at intervals, and on the folds cut 
‘to the made by children in the first ¢rade out small shapes, to give a lacy effect. Unfold this and 
Mother | to commemorate Washington’s birth. paste it on the inside of the folder, in the middle. From 
sot the | Materials needed are one strip each of the red square cut a heart; then letter a valentine mes- 
veel it red construction paper, 1 inch by 4% sage on the heart with black crayon. Paste the heart on 
inches, white construction paper, 1 inch the white square. The heart may be fastened on with a 
by 51% inches, and blue construction pa- hinge so it will stand 
per, 1 inch by 6 inches, and a canceled out, or it may be 
two-cent stamp, bearing Washington’s pasted flat. When 
picture. the inside is finished 
One end of each of the three strips of a seal should be made 
paper is cut out in an inverted V shape to by cutting a white 
simulate a cut end of ribbon. Then the heart from the small 
three strips are firmly pasted together at square and pasting 
antine the top, or uncut end. The long blue strip the upper part on the 
should be on the bottom, the white in the flap and the lower 
y look middle, and the red on top. The stamp is edge on the back of 
, aad pasted near the top of the bookmark. the folder. 
; have 
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PRIMARY ART WorRK 


By MARGARET H. ERDT 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIcC SCHOOLS, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


HE art materials available in the 
primary grades should be used 
freely by the class and should be 
abundant in quantity and nomi- 

nal in cost. The child should have many 
opportunities to experiment on his own 
initiative. It is the act of expressing him- 
self, of actually painting and drawing, that 
gives him his greatest happiness. He is not 
interested for any length of time in his 
finished picture, but wants immediately to 
start anew one. The creative spirit of the 
child is what we should cultivate and cher- 
ish. The mediums, therefore, purchased 
for his own use, should be so easily handled 
that he will go to them freely, and not 
require the teacher’s aid while using them. 
The first material to be considered 
and the one probably most popular 
with the child, although most unpopu- 
lar with the teacher, is clay. It is mes- 
sy; however, it is the ideal way in 
which the little child can feel, as well 
as see, fundamental form. Clay should 
be used and reused as often as hygienic 
scruples will permit. Children who 
have previously washed their hands 
soil the clay very little. They must 
learn to wedge, or pound, the clay 
thoroughly first and so drive out the 
air. This makes it less porous and bet- 
ter to work with. The thought underlying 
the use of clay is not that the first efforts 
should be preserved, but that the child 
shall have opportunity to use the clay 
again and again, and that in this way he 
will improve his modeling technique. 


—_ 
ay 





A Fammiar Farminc ACTIVITY 


Every primary room should have an 
easel on which the children may paint 
whenever they have some free time. If an 
easel cannot be provided, fasten paper to 
the blackboard in a quiet corner of the 
room, and arrange a convenient table or 
box to hold the paints. The best paint for 
this work is calcimine. There are several 
makes of it. The deep colors which come 
already sized are the most satisfactory. 
They are in a dry form and should be 
mixed with water, a small quantity at a 
time, as needed. They should not be di- 
luted too greatly with water or lightened 
with too much white lest the colors be- 
come delicate in shade. -The dark, strong 
colors make the most effective paintings. 





THe MinsMan DELIVERING MILK 


Use a flat, long-handled brush from three 
eighths to three fourths of an inch wide. 
Every primary room should be equipped 
with a roll of either kraft or manila wrap- 
ping paper. Screening is also excellent for 
wax-crayon work but not good for water 
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A Serr-Portrait oF a YOUNG ARTIST 


color, because it is too porous. Unprinted 
newspaper is good for water-color work, 
but not so satisfactory for crayon, because 
of its smooth surface. The regular manila 
drawing paper is very satisfactory 
but expensive to use, since children 
should have an abundant supply. 
The subjects for the drawing lesson 
should come from the class. There are 
two great sources from which to draw: 
the life experiences of the child and 
correlated interests which are an out- 
growth of the reading lesson, literature 
appreciation, or social studies. If the 
teacher has been reading to the class a 
particularly captivating story, it will 
be reflected in the day’s art lesson. If 
the circus is in town, then is the time 
for the children to draw and model ani- 
mals and clowns, not from formal dicta- 
tion but from their own inspiration. 
The primary child surprises us with the 
strength and power of his work when it is 
(Continued on page 80) 
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A Maaic FisHPOND 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT Proressor oF NATURAL SCIENCE, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
Western Reserve UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OBBY was awake early. He 
dressed quickly and ate his 
breakfast. He could hardly 

wait until it was time for him to go 
to school. 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” 
asked his mother. 

“We are going to have something 
new in science to-day,” said Bobby. 
“IT hope it is one more trick for my 
magic science set.” 

As Bobby and his sister, Betty, 
walked to school they talked about 
the science lesson. 

After the arithmetic class, the 
teacher took a green box from her 
cupboard and put it on the science 
desk. What could it be? No one 
could guess. 

“This is a magic fishpond,” she 
said. “Here are the rod and line. 
The box is the pond, and the fish we 
want to catch are in it.” 

Then she held the end of the line 
over the pond and slowly let it down 
to the bottom. 

“We should soon have a bite,” she 
said. “Oh, I believe we have one 
right now!” 

She pulled up the line. Sure 
enough, there was a paper fish on it! 
The children asked her how she had 
caught the fish. 

“You can easily understand this 
trick,” the teacher said. 

“What is that on the end of the 
line?” asked Harry. 

“That is a magnet. You remem- 
ber what we learned about magnets.” 

“A magnet will not pick up paper 
fish,” said Betty. 

“That is true,” the teacher said. 
“T fastened a paper clip to each fish. 
Now the tiny magnet can easily lift 
the fish.” 

“What kind of fish did you catch?” 
asked Mary. 


The teacher handed her the fish 
and asked her to read the name that 
was printed on it. 

“It is a goldfish,” said Mary. 

“Do you want to make a magic 
fishpond like this one?” asked the 
teacher. “You can use a straight 
stick for your rod. Tie the magnet 
to a cord, and fasten the other end of 
the cord to the rod. A shoe box cov- 
ered with green paper will make the 
pond. Cut the fish from paper and 
fasten paper clips to them.” 

Some of the children made fish- 
ponds after school. They brought 
them to school the next day. Those 
who finished their ponds first helped 
the others make theirs. 

Then the teacher showed the chil- 
dren another way to make a magic 
fishpond. She used a smaller box and 
cut smaller fish. This time she did 
not use any paper clips. Fora rod she 
used a short stick and tied a cord to 
it. She fastened her fountain pen to 
the other end of the cord. Then 
she rubbed the pen on a piece of wool- 
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en cloth. This gave the pen some 
electricity. It was used in place of a 
magnet. 

“Now we are ready to go fishing 
again,” she said. 

She let her pen down into the pond. 
What do you think happened? When 
she pulled up her line a fish was hang- 
ing to the pen! 


QUESTIONS 


1. What did the teacher use in 
place of a fishhook for the first fish- 
pond? 

2. Why were paper clips fastened 
to the fish? 

3. How did the teacher make a 
magnet of her fountain pen? 

4. Would the fountain pen have 
picked up the fish if it had not been 


rubbed on woolen cloth? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a magic fishpond like the 
one the teacher brought to school. 

2. Use a tiny magnet for the fish- 
hook. 

3. Draw pictures of fish on paper 
and cut them out for your fishpond. 
4. Write the names on the fish. 

§. Make a smaller fishpond. 
6. Use a fountain pen for the hook 
of your fishing rod. 
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FLAG STUDY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


N THE month of February, when 

Lincoln and Washington are studied in 
every grade, our patriotic emblems, espe- 
cially the flag, may well receive attention 
during the art period. The points to be 
considered are spacing, proportion, and 
the colors and their symbolic meanings. 








By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


The pictures shown on this page rep- 
resent growth in abilities and conceptions 
through teur grades. Grade 1A illustrated 
in crayon tie flag properly hung on the 
wall with a ch! saluting it and giving the 
pledge of allegiance. Grade 2A pasted 
white stripes on red paper, and in the blue 























field punched holes for stars, pasting white 
paper beneath field. Grade 3A pasted red 
stripes and a blue field on white paper, and 
marked crosses for stars. Grade 4A meas- 
ured a real flag, cut one of correct pro- 
portions from manila paper, painted it 
with ‘water colors, and mounted it. 
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HILDREN of to-day have little 
idea of the simplicity of life in 
colonial or pioneer times. With 
the thought of helping the pu- 

pils realize something of conditions of 
early American life, a Colonial Day, to 
which the other grades, parents, and 
friends were invited, was celebrated in our 
kindergarten and first grade. 

The invitations were made from folded 
white paper, and decorated with cut- 
paper silhouettes of colonial figures. 

The children were asked to bring from 
home articles with historic associations— 
“relics,” as the class called them. There 
was an eager response. 

The exhibit included, as well, heirlooms 
brought by children whose parents were 
not native-born. These heirlooms were 
especially valuable in helping the children 
realize something of the contributions of 
other countries to American life, and the 
true meaning of Americanism. The class 
learned that the term, “100 per cent 
American,” must come from loyalty and 
not heredity, since the American Indian is 
the only one who can lay claim to that 
title through ancestry. The children also 
became acquainted with several foreign 
words. These made a fascinating study, 
for they not only showed how other lan- 
guages have enriched our own, but also 
made the class realize, for instance, why 
“depot” is not pronounced with all its 
letters. 

The children learned by experience 
what carding, spinning, and weaving 
meant. They ground corn, and learned 
about dyeing and making of maple sugar 
from maple sirup. They studied about 
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OBSERVING A COLONIAL DAY 


By ALOYSIA McLOUGHLIN 


PRINCIPAL, JEROLENE STREET SCHOOL, StuRGIS, MICHIGAN 





& des bad 


AN INTERESTING INVITATION 


the making of candles, and for the first 
time realized something of what Edison’s 
work meant to the world. Before that, 
“Edison” was not even a name to them. 

For language work, each child told to 
the class in his own words the story of his 
“relic”; then, on Colonial Day, he stood 
beside his exhibit in our improvised school 
museum and told the story to each group 
of visitors, as they passed by. 

On the morning of our celebration, we 
kept open house for the other grades, in 
order that they might enjoy our exhibit. 
In the afternoon, an entertainment was 
given for parents and patrons, followed by 
the serving of refreshments. 

Our program consisted of several stories 
about George Washington, the story of 
the flag, and the dancing of a minuet by 
girls in costume. Following are sugges- 
tions for a more elaborate program. 


DANCERS IN THE MINUET IN CosTUME 


Have Uncle Sam, escorted by a soldier 
and a sailor of 1932, enter with a chorys 
of children not in costume. All sing one 
verse and the chorus of “Yankee Doodle” 
or any other patriotic song; then the cho. 
rus leaves. Uncle Sam, with his escort, 
remains to be master of ceremonies, 

General Washington is announced, who 
enters with the original flag of thirteen 
stripes and stars, and tells the story of the 
first flag. Then he is seated, while dancer; 
enter to celebrate his birthday. A minvet 
and a rustic dance are given. The chorys 
returns, and all sing, as a closing number, 
“America, the Beautiful.” 

The dancers in the minuet may be cos. 
tumed in white, with an overdress of flow- 
ered material made in a full, straight skirt, 
looped in panniers. The girls in the rustic 
dance may wear similar costumes, with 
the addition of hats made from oval pieces 
of manila paper covered with flowers and 
fastened with black ribbons. The boys 
may wear overalls, high laced shoes, and 
big straw hats. 

Directions for the minuet— 

Couples take their places informally 
about the stage, and dance independent of 
one another. Waltz music is used. One 
step is taken to three counts (a measure). 
Curtsy; 2 measures. Hands held above 
the head, partners circle each other; 
4 measures. Release hands and curtsy; 
2 measures. Repeat the whole; 8 meas- 


ures. Hands held high, couple marches 
forward; 4 measures. Curtsy; 2 meas 
ures. Turn; 2 measures, Couple walks 


back and curtsies; 8 measures. Couple 
walks off stage, hands held high, looking 
back at audience. 

Directions for a rustic dance— 

This dance may take the form of a qua- 
drille. The music should be quick and 
energetic. Four couples form a square. 
Partners bow to each other, then bow to 
opposite dancer. First and third couples 
walk to center, meet, bow, and return to 
places. Second and fourth couples repeat 
this figure. First and third couples walk 
to center, circle, and return to places. 
Second and fourth couples repeat the fig- 
ure. First couple dances to second cou- 
ple; partners in first and second couples 
swing in circles; first couple then dances 
to third couple, and swings; to fourth 
couple, and swings; and then back to 
place. All march around in a circle, and 
then off the stage. 
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THE CORAL 


By LINA M. JOHNS ano MAY AVERILL 


TEacHERS, Pusiic ScHoots, DopcEviLLE, WISCONSIN 


The coral polyp 
is a sea animal. 
It lives in clear, warm water. 
It lives where the water 
is not deep. 
At first it can swim. 
After a while the little animal 
stays in one place. 
Then it begins to live 
like a plant. 


(1) 


Polyps are soft. 
They take their food 
from the water. 
A polyp has feelers 
around its mouth. 
They push food into its mouth. 
A polyp builds a skeleton. 
The skeleton is hard. 
Most coral polyps live together. 
There are many, many of them. 
You cannot tell where one ends 
and another begins. 
Coral polyps do not live long. 
When the polyp dies 
the skeleton is left. 


(2) 





Many of these skeletons 
grow tight together. 
They grow to be like rock. 
The rock gets higher and higher. 
At last it makes an island. 
Some coral islands are so big that 
people can live on them. 
Corals have different colors. 
Some corals are pink or red. 
Some corals are white. 
People make some kinds 
of colored corals into beads. 
Corals have different shapes. 
Some look like the leaves 
and branches of trees. 


(3) 








Some look like fans. 
The corals in this picture 
look like flowers. 





. 
ae 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


CoraLts OF MANY DIFFERENT SHAPES 


Note To THE TFACHER: The only difficult words in this story, ac- 
cording to the Gates word list, are coral, feelers, island, polyp, shapes, 
skeleton, tight. 


(4) 
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Our CouNTRY’s FLAG 


Worvps spy LOUISA J. BROOKER Music By ALMA PATTERSON 
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Our coun - try’s flag is beau -ti- ful; Ie match-es_ all the world uike o - cean waves it 
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Its blue is just the col - 


glow-ingbright Like the set - ting sun, And all thethings it stands for, We love themev-er-y one. 
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FEBRUARY 1932 Rotogravure Picture Section PLATE I 


in honor of 


She Gwo Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
1732 George Washington 1932 








“WASHINGTON AT TRENTON’ —Gfaed 
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(GLIMPSES OF WASHINGTON’S EARLY LIFE 


HE bicentennial of the birth of George Washington is he was made a major of the Virginia militia. The French were 
being observed throughout the nation. The scenes on then preparing for war with the colonies, and Washington was 

this page, centering around the period of Washington’s youth sent with a message to a French post many hundred miles 
and early manhood, will serve to develop an appreciation of | distant—a mission which he accomplished successfully. When 
the qualities for which we revere this great American. war broke out, Washington served as aide-de-camp to General 
In his home, under the wise guidance of his mother and his Braddock; later he was made commander of the Virginia forces, 


half brother, Lawrence (his father died during the boy’s elev- 
enth year), young George grew to be a sturdy, straightforward 
lad, busy with outdoor activities and lessons. His training in 
mathematics qualified him to undertake, when only sixteen 
years old, a position as surveyor for Lord Fairfax. During 
the next three years much of his time was spent in the wilder- 
ness, carrying out his duties. This period saw the growth of 
his remarkable gift for leadership. Not long after his return 


ON FEBRUARY 22, 1732, at Wakefield, George Washington was 
born. This Virginia homestead was founded by Washington’s great- 
grandfather, who came from England about 1657. — «evsrowe wew co. ine 





THE powers of young , Majer Washington were severely tested on + his 
journey with a message to the French forces. Cunver service 





BELOW is pictured Washington on his return from the French post, when he 
barely wage drowning while crossing the —— River. —xevsrowe view co. me 








ABOVE we see Washington as a surveyor of Lord Pasian 
lands beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains. RevSTONE VIEW CO. Ine 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


W/ ASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE AT VALLEY ForGE 


COURTESY. COLONIAL ART CO,,. OKLAHOMA CITY 


“THE Prayer AT VALLEY Force’ —Brueckner 
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that he could guide them as successfully through the early 
days of the republic as he had through the Revolution. 


» in New York City, on that 
nd forty-three years ago, was 


possidiy reach rederal Friaill 
April day one hundred a 
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"School Crafts and Projects” 
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C) BIG BOOKS... Packed 


with 272 New Things for Children to make at School 


YES sparkle . . . fingers tingle with excite- 
ment . . . when teacher bids the children put 
their work away, and produces these magic books 
of “things to make at school.’’ Out come scissors, 
paste, and materials . . . and in a few moments the 
classroom is a-rustle as gay toys, cut-outs, posters, 
flowers, or costumes take shape in eager hands. 
How children love the periods devoted to such 
fascinating—and educational—pastime! How they 
look forward to each new session! And how 
proudly they exhibit, to relatives and friends, the 
things they've made themselves! 


272 Clever Things to Make 


Thousands of teachers, in every grade, are using 
Dennison’s “School Crafts and Projects” as an un- 
failing source of ideas and instruction. Prepared 
by teachers, for teachers, these three big illustrated 
books meet every-day classroom needs in a thor- 
oughly practical way. They offer 272 instructive 
craft plans, with complete directions and a story 
to tell with almost every one. You can use these 
books as a basis for a whole year’s program of 
craft work; or turn to them at a moment’s notice 
for “busy time” ideas. You may use the books 
yourself as a guide in directing the children’s 
work—or let the children take them to their desks. 


— 


Something for Every Occasion 
In the books you will find suggestions, ideas, and 
things to make for every occasion. For Washing. 
ton’s Birthday and other patriotic events; for St. 
Valentine’s Day; for Easter; for Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; and for entertainments 
of all kinds. If a school play is planned, turn to 
the books for costume ideas; when decorations, 





| TURN TO “SCHOOL CRAFTS AND PROJECTS” 
whenever you want new ideas for: 


| Valentine Novelties... Patriotic, Health, Travel, 
or Costume Posters...Toys and Games...Gifts 


.. Occupational or Historical Dolls ...Crepe 
Paper Curtains...Playground Projects...Crepe 
Paper Flowers...Alphabet Books... Easter 


Baskets and Favors...Manual Training Cut-Outs 
...May Day Baskets... Animal Cut-Outs...Caps 
and Costumes... Projects for a School Exhibition 
...Flower Posters for Teaching Color and De- 
sign...Pennants and Banners... Picture Framing 
with Passe-Partout. 

And for hundreds of similar helps in your 
school, playground, and club work. 











JHLLS. FOVPON UL. WORTH &LOQQ. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. P-24, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me at once by Parcel Post the three books 
containing your new plan, “School Crafts and Projects.” 














I enclose $1.00 (check or money order) in full payment. 


party favors, pennants, or anything of like nature 
is needed, you have the answer at your finger-tips. 

Hundreds of teachers tell of turning to these 
books for toys, posters, color charts, lettering, and 
a never-ending variety of ideas. Miss Leone R. 
Gay, LaGrange, Indiana, obtained from them 
ideas for costumes and scenes for a school play. 
Miss Emma G. Herder, Three Bridges, N. J., 
found the instructions she wanted for costume 
dolls. Miss Dora E. Kimball needed suggestions 
for Travel and Health posters, and the books 
furnished the answer. 


Now Only $1— With Coupon 
More than 12,000 teachers have found these 
books well worth the regular $2 purchase price. 
But here is your chance to obtain the complete 
course at half that price—if you use the coupon 
below, and act at once. We will accept the coupon _ 
as $1 toward the purchase price; simply fill it in 
and send it to us with $1 (check or money order). 
Wewill send you the books immediately, postpaid. 





Name 











Street (or R-F-D.) 
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State 
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Harmonica Group Instruction Receives 


} 


Knthusiastic Approval of Teachers 


? . . - With New Illustrated 
Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” as 










a Text Book for Their Classes, 
Music Supervisors and 


Teachers Report Remarkable 
Results. 













Harmonica Band of 
Johnston School, Huntington, 
West Virginia 


N schools throughout the country a radical change has 
taken place in the method of instruction in their music 
classes. In the past, the big problem has been to gain the 

child’s interest in the subject. The new way of teaching 
music through the introduction of harmonica group work 
has proven a splendid solution. Every child from the bril- 
liant and aggressive student to the backward, the unruly, 
the timid boy or girl, responds enthusiastically to this form 
of music instruction. It has met the test of actual experi- 
ence, and thousands of schools, public, private and paro- 
chial have added harmonica group instruction to their 
curriculum. 


Teachers Work Minimized, 
Results Magnified 


Harmonica Group Instruction in your classes will help you, 
as it has helped thousands of other teachers, to get the maxi- 


clusion that the Harmonica is the logical instrument with 
which to begin a musical education. The simplicity of its 
technique, the purity of its tone and the ease with which it 
is manipulated make it ideal.” 


New Text Book Explains and 
Illustrates Every Step in 
Harmonica Playing—Free 


The New Hohner Instruction Book, “The Art of Playing 
The Harmonica’’, still further simplifies the teaching of the 
harmonica and raises the level of harmonica instruction to 
real musical heights. It supplies the music supervisor or 
teacher with a carefully prepared text book, written in a 
simple, understandable way for their pupils, furnishing them 
with a correct knowledge of musical terms and phrases, 
sight reading, etc., together with a number of musical selec- 
tions which involve two, three and four part harmony work. 





pam an am Gee ~~ 


wt awest 


[se = & w& ee «© 


mum results with the minimum outlay of time and nervous : : , or I 
energy. The use of the harmonica changes the music period pecans Ae. brea. Xs 7 play: ne a vm oa a - 
into the “magic” hour of the day. Thechildren are thrilled — 6¢ hands and toncue _——- s 2 
by their ability to reproduce the simple tunes in such a short _— ; 
time. The mysteries of sight reading, rhythm, tone and Supplied Free to Teachers . 
expression fade away through the medium of this fascinat- . : p , ¢ 
ing little instrument, so simple, yet so ideally suited for the These instruction books are provided Free to teachers m . 
purpose of musical instruction. the quantity required for class instruction. Just advise us 

No less a leader than Captain W. H. Santelman, of the of your requirements and they will be gladly supplied, ‘ ‘ 
United States Marine Band, stated that “the harmonica To enable teachers to observe the results of the harmonica b 
may be regarded as a musical instrument which should  stoup work in many schools where it has been put into ~ 
be widely introduced in schools for orchestras and other _€ffect, a Brochure entitled “The Harmonica as an Impor " 


uses”, and Mr. C. I. Valentine, Chairman of the Music 
Department, Newtown High School, New York City, wrote, 
“After experimenting intensively, I have come to the con- 


tant Factor in Modern Education” has been prepared 
will be sent free upon request. 


Please use coupon on opposite page. 
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—Read How These Teachers 
Have Solved the Problem of 
Interesting Children in Music 


“Pupils Wildly Enthusiastic” 
“Your instruction books have been in use in our room for a little more than 
two weeks. he pupils are wildly enthusiastic and already some have 
advanced to where they can readily read new pieces. Never have I 
geen such enthusiasm in music class. My pupils thank you for making it 
possible to play in such a delightfully entertaining way.” 


“Simple and Clear’’ 
“The teachers in this grade school have found the directions for Harmonica 
ying very simple and clear. These books have been a stimulus for in- 
-terest in the art of playing the harmonica. They have been a great help to 
the teacher in arousing interest in music.” 


**Classes Enthusiastic” 
“The instruction books “The Art of Playing The Harmonica’ have proved 
to be very satisfactory. They are clear and written in a style simple enough 
for all children to understand. My classes have been very enthusiastic over 
the H armonica work, and our Harmonica Club has so far been a splendid 
success. 





**Another Interest in Music” 
“Our Harmonica class meets every school day and it is really a revelation Cal.) Public School 
to the average person how soon the boys and girls learn. The directions are wee ben en , 
so simple and clear that a very high percent are able to follow them. Our 7 \ 


music teacher does not play but is glad to have another interest in music.” 


**Wonderful Success” 
to Music Supervisors, Teachers and Students 


“T am having wonderful success with my harmonica club. The book is so 
ample my pupils readily understand the directions. It has stimulated their 

In the training of Harmonica groups, the instructor will find invaluable the teacher 
aids provided in the two specially priced offers made below: 


interest in music and music appreciation and has been a great help to me 
OFFER 1. A splendid Harmonica, books of 7. “Harmony Charts.” One large master chart 


Music Teachers,Oakland 








in teaching public school music.” 
**Exactly Suits My Needs” 


“T have just received your new book “The Art of Playing the Harmonica’ 
and find that it exactly suits my needs.” 


“Fills Long Felt Need” 


“Your new publication “The Art of Playing the Harmonica’ fills a long felt 
need to both pupils and instructors. It is splendidly arranged and covers 
the ground thoroughly and concisely.” 


“Interest in Music Stimulated” 
“While every hazard imaginable has confronted me in my efforts to estab- 
lish my harmonica band, the ones who are working are most enthusiastic. 
Interest in all my music teaching has been stimulated. The material is 
very clear and simple and even my smallest tots are playing ‘America’, 





‘The Star Spangled Banner’ and ‘Faith of Our Fathers’.” 
“Great Improvement Over Anything We Have Seen” 


“Your new booklet ‘The Art of Playing the Harmonica’ is a great improve- 


songs and other material worth over $3.00 

sent postageand packing prepaid only$1.00 
This group offer provides: 

One No. 1896 “Marine Band”? Harmonica 


and small part cards of one song for a group of 
20 players—7 soprano, 4 alto, 4 tenor, 5 bass 
parts. « © © © © © @ @ Value 50c 


8. New, large instruction book, “How to Play the 








t with ment over anything we have seen for beginners. We have stimulated a 1. ; : be ‘Chromonica’ and ‘Super Chromonica’. "'(Chro- 
. great deal of interest in harmonica playing in connection with our recrea- an instrument whose simplicity and accuracy of matic Harmonicas.) . -« « «+ + « Value 25c 
; hose simplicit | ) 
of its tion program. One class last year had 125 enrolled at the opening session.” tone have given it an me 2K 
J J ar 
=s “Especially Good for Beginners” 2. “Harmonica Budget of Seman Melodies ” OFFER 2 ; : ; 
“Tam using your new instruction book and find it extremely helpful. The Contains forty-five selections, including operatic - Embodies 20 favorite selections 
imple exercises are especially good for beginners because they provide etna . “so arranged for four part work, postage pre- 
tuneful drill. This is cup tmath veer of band woih and the ee Bom in — mene —— ores oy nd ae paid ‘ $2.00 
. - hes seat ° part harmony playing. . . . Regular Price 5 ae, ee ee ee Se Se 
ooo va = — erwer" 4 . wae = pentane 3. ““Modern Harmonica Method.” Contains Includes 20 large master charts and 20 small 
Astonished At Their Progress twenty old-time selections arranged for the Har- cards prepared for 7 soprano, 4 alto, 4 tenor 
“I wish to thank you for your instruction books that arrived today. They monica with piano accompaniment. and 5 bass parts for each song. (400 small cards 
are . a = a = ne instruction thas I would gladly pay Regular Price 35c in all.) 
youforthem. I have fifty children organized into a Harmonica Band. 4. “New Standard Harmonica Course.” Con- “America” “Auld Lang Syne” 
| aying _ ether ag ee the progress made after giving each child a copy of ge ag | hundred well-known selections pune _ he A on ee, 
. i Ss Oe ice 25c }0 “Dri ‘o Me y “In the Gloaming” 
of the “ey 7 i or the Harmonica, ce : f a x 
. aluable Assistance to Pupils’ s. “New Standard Harmony Course for the ,,,., With. Thine Eyes" “My Old Kentucky Home 
1on to Be wish to express my appreciation of the new harmonica books which you onica.”? Embodies fifty selections—forty pee EM Light” ee Beautiful” 
sor or have given my pupils. They are very clear and concise and of valuable prepared for two part work and tenforthree part « Maryland My “How Can I Leave Thee?” 
n in a + 4 -y~ - the oe use of syllable yoy — em work on the Harmonica. . . Regular Price 25c Maryland” “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 
c., is such a splendi ing in connection wit e playing of the har- “ ” a R : a a a ~ ” 
‘th : : : : 6. “*Almeda March”—by ©. 1. Vaieatine, Director “Aloha Oe O Come, All Ye Faithful 
; them hs = —. — ors of Le Sa ome ee they of Music, Newtown High S-hoc’, New York City. “Battle Hymn of the “Deep River” 
Irases, 7 usiast A stirring, “peppy” numbe. easily mastered by Republic” “*Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
-selec- **Boys Show Real Interest in Music” beginners. . . . . . + « Regular Price 50c “Jesus, Loverof MySoul” Ground” 
work. “We have found directions for learning to play harmonica as given in your 
Instruction Book very clear and comprehensive. Our Children are very 
refully enthusiastic about their harmonica lessons. Our Bands have an important USE COUPON BELOW FOR ORDERING 
sition place in our school programs. Boys who have had no interest in vocal F 
music since playing a harmonica have shown a real interest in that branch 
of music,”” HNE - - 
= “Arouses Appreciation of Music” M. HOHNER, Inc., 351-353 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 500-B New York City 
g armonica is one of the best means of arousing in a class an appre- ‘ : ‘ 
‘ ciation of music. Every member of my present class plays the harmonica Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 
ers and I have never had a class that enjoyed music so much.” [-] Brochure, “The Harmonica as an Important Factor in Modern Education.” 
rise us ‘“ : s 9 . ; ° > ; 
i . Uses Booklet as Basis for Music Instruction _] Instruction Book, “The Art of Playing the Harmonica.” 
wet you for the pas bextiiete you sent me. About = Keer «2 corse Check 
H organized harmonica in our grammar grades using t let as the ec 
nonice basis of instruction, and now the children are able to play a number of CJ I enclose a fw ) $1.00 for Offer 1 
t into Sailer airs in concert. They are quite proul of tay eciivestians and (Money er 
mpor- uch interested in their work. We have secon third grade children 


d and 





Who are learning easily.’ 
* * * * 
The above excerpts have been taken from letters received from princi- 
Pals, music supervisors, teachers and educators. For obvious reasons 
names are not mentioned. However, these names are on file in our 
and are available at any time to interested i 





[] I enclose + po Order) $2.00 for Offer 2 


Name 





Address 





City. 
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Let Each Pupil Have a Complete Set of Six! 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER 


HILDREN love these clever little 
animal toys...so lifelike in their 
natural colors, so easily made even by 
the tiny tots. Just a few snips of the 
scissors...a little glue on the ends of a 
spool... head on one end, tail on the 
other... and there is the complete toy, 
standing by itself. 

The complete set of six includes Kitty 
Cat, Puppy Dog, Hal ; 
Horse, Bob Bunny, 
Clara Cow, and Pete 
Pig. Each is printed on 
cardboard, with an amus- 
ing verse by John Martin 
and simple instructions 
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that any child can easily comprehend. 

What educational fun for the little 
folks...and what a pleasant way of 
teaching nature projects! These familiar 
animals may also be used as a basis for 
other craft work, or to illustrate the 
stories that the children beg for. On 
full spools of thread, the toys also 


make novel gifts or favors. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send for enough sets of six 


to supply your whole class! 
Specht ptice to teachers, 
3c per set (Sc per set for 
less than 10 sets). Use 
the coupon, or send a 
letter enclosing money 
order, check, or stamps. 








THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN 


THREAD 
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Have a Circus 4 


not also get the Spool 
hae aoe with Teddy 
Old Hippo, the Zebra, and 
the Lion. Thousands of 
teachers have sent for the 
Spool Zoo since it was in- 
troduced last September. 
Many have written to tell 
us how much the children 
have enjoyed them. Your 
order may include as many 
sets as you wish of the 
Spool Zoo. Use coupon. 
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Street (or R. F. D.) 
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N THIS picture of our first presidential in- 
auguration, another view of which is shown 

on the opposite page, we are impressed with 
Washington’s unassuming demeanor. He ac- 
cepts the high office with dignity and modesty. 
Before him stands Robert R. Livingston, who, 
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W ASHINGTON TAKING PRESIDENTIAL OATH 


as Chancellor of New York, is administering 
the oath of office. A statue of Washington, 
commemorating his first inauguration, stands 
on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building, 
which now occupies the site of old Federal Hall, 
where this historic ceremony took place. 
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Mount VERNON IN WASHINGTON’S TIME 


OUNT VERNON was an 

inheritance to Washington 
from his half brother, Lawrence. 
As a youth, Washington had 
gent many happy times there, 
ind upon his marriage in 1759, 
to Martha Dandridge Custis, he 
tok his bride to this home. 
Here, until the events which 
culminated in war with England 
demanded his services, he lived 
the life of a Virginia country 
gentleman. Following the Rev- 
dution, Washington retired to 
Mount Vernon to what he hoped 





HERE we see the dining room at Mount Vernon, the scene of the 
painting on the opposite page. The furnishings, including the high 
chair standing against the wall and the beautifully decorated mantel 
,”’| and ceiling, are interesting in themselves, and have an especial appeal 


in connection with the Ferris picture. 
photograph opens into the hall, while through the doorway in the 


might be private life, but again 
public duties called him away. 
Not until after the Constitution 
had been adopted, and Washing- 
ton had served two terms as 
president, could he resume, for 
his few remaining years, the 
“mild concerns” of life on his 
estate. 

The rooms at Mount Vernon 
have been carefully restored. 
They give the visitor a definite 
idea of the way they were fur- 
nished when they were occupied 
by their distinguished owner. 


The door at the left in this 


center background, which leads into the music room, can be seen a 


handsome colonial secretary. 


Veranda at Mount Vernon. 


Nellie Custis, with a little child. 


ONE of Washington's chief pleasures was the entertaining of guests at 
This painting by Rossiter shows him with Lafayette on the 
Behind them are Mrs. Washington and 


©LEET BROS... FROM EWING GALLOWAY 






COURTESY. METROPOLITAN MUSFUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
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*4BOVE is shown Mount Vernon as it appeared in Washington’s 
tiae. The house was built by Lawrence Washington. Below 
we see a picture of one of the bedrooms at Mount Vernon. 
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IN THE view of the kitchen at Mount Vernon, shown below, 
notice the herbs drying over the fireplace, and the warming pan 
hanging in one corner of the room. 
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Mount VERNON To-Day 


ROWNING a green slope that over- 
looks the Potomac River, Mount 
Vernon stands to-day as one of the most 
significant memorials to Washington. The 


beautiful estate, where one finds many 
manifestations of its owner’s life, is a place 
of national interest, to which come thou- 
sands of eager visitors each year. 
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Intermediate and Upper Grades Section 





George and Martha Washington 
in the Library at Mount Ver- 
non, with Nellie Custis and 
George Parke Custis. 


F THE Indians were 
the first Americans, 
why are we called 
Americans, and where 

did we come from?” 
“What did our country 
look like at first?” These 
questions arose while a 
fourth-grade class was 
studying the early history 
of the United States, 

There was only one 
thing to do. Find the an- 
swers. That meant reading, looking at 
pictures, and talking to people who knew 
a great deal about American history. 
Then, in order to make all this newly ac- 
quired knowledge more meaningful, a 
number of activities were developed. The 
children found that the making of a time 
chart of important events in early Amer- 
ican history was a great help. They also 
made a scrapbook for pictures and clip- 
pings and a book for their own stories and 
poems. 

The dates 1492-1799 were selected as 
the boundaries for their investigations. 
These dealt with the lives of six great men: 
Christopher Columbus, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
John Smith, Miles Standish, William Penn, 
and George Washington. 

The children, with the teacher’s help, 
selected from the library all the books that 
contained any reference, either in text or 
pictures, to their subjects. These books 
were listed, giving the volume, chapter, 
and page. 

Stories which the children illustrated 
and bound in booklet form were written 
about each character, showing his contri- 
bution to the development of the United 
States. In addition, the class selected an 
important event in the life of each man 





WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


A WaAsHINGTON DRAMATIZATION 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE of 


for dramatization. They organized their 
material into play form and constructed 
little theaters, stage sets, character dolls, 
and puppets. The subjects were as fol- 
lows: The Landing of Columbus in 
America; The “Lost Settlement,” Found- 
ed by Sir Walter Raleigh; John Smith and 
the Indians of Powhatan’s Tribe; Miles 
Standish and the First Winter at Plym- 
outh; William Penn’s Treaty of Peace 
with the Indians; George Washington and 
the Indians, as Told to His Stepgrand- 
children. 

The problem was extensive, but the 
different units were so varied that the 
children’s interest did not lag. Besides 
work in English, history, geography, and 
art, the children also studied music that 
was typical of American colonial life. 
There was wide range for individuality of 
expression, as is demonstrated in the play 
which follows. It shows clearly the re- 
creating of information found in books 
and pictures. 

This play was given as a puppet show, 
in connection with a Washington’s Birth- 
day program. Included in the program 
was a minuet danced by six children, 
dressed in colonial costume. In prepara- 
tion for the dance, all the class had learned 


This Picture Was Painted by 
Edward Savage after the Revo- 
lution. It Now Hangs in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


a minuet found in their 
music books; and from 
phonograph records they 
had become familiar with 
a minuet by Mozart, as 
well as with Paderewski’s 
“Minuet,” and with “Min- 
uet in G,” by Beethoven. 
In staging the play, 
Gilbert Stuart’s portraits 
both George and 
Martha Washington were 
studied for character por- 
trayal and costumes; while pictures by 
J. L. G. Ferris offered material rich in 
suggestions for details of costume, color, 
and style. The dramatization, entitled 
“George Washington and the Indians,” 
follows, as written and presented by the 
pupils of the fourth grade in Wilmore 
School, Charlotte, North Carolina, taught 
by Miss Eunice McGee. 


CHARACTERS 


MAMMY 

NELLIE PARKE CUSTIS 
GEORGE PARKE CUSTIS 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Act I . 


SCENE—The kitchen at ee Vernon, 
about half-past four on a hid autumn 
evening. Little Nellie and George Custis 
are sitting on the bench near the big 
fire. They are waiting for “Grandpa” 
(George Washington), who promised to 
be there at five o’clock, to tell them how 
the French and Indian War started. Old 
Mammy is very busy in the kitchen. 
MAMMY—What is you chilluns setten’ 
’round dis fire a-waitin’ fer anyhow? 
(Continued on page 83) 
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A FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD PORTRAIT 


By RALPH AVERY 





Eprroriat Note: Other Lincoln 
features in this issue include hand- 
work: a cabin, a booklet cover, and 
a portfolio; one of Mrs. Preston’s let- 
ters; and a primary story written by 
Miss Moore. 


O ENLARGE this portrait on 
the blackboard begin by draw- 

ing a square as large as you wish the 
decoration to be. Add construction 
lines like those in the small diagram. 
Start drawing the portrait by care- 
fully outlining the white area that 


appears in each of the various trian- 
gles, and then fill in these areas with 
solid white. By keeping the lines of 
the drawing in the proper relation 
to the triangles which they occupy, 
the finished enlargement ought to 
show a reasonable likeness. 

If one has difficulty in getting 
good results by following the small 
diagram, the larger drawing may be 
divided with similar construction 
lines and used as a guide. On the 
larger drawing it is easy to see the re- 
lation of the parts to the guide lines. 
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Two FOUNTAIN PENS 


By JEAN CARTER 


Heap oF ENGLIsH DEPARTMENT, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, NEw York 


HOU shalt not covet” and “Thou 
shalt not steal” are possibly the 
two commandments most fre- 
quently violated by school chil- 

dren. Very often it is the violation of 
the first that leads to the violation of the 
second, but sometimes the cause of the 
stealing is more difficult to trace. What- 
ever the cause, the recovery of the stolen 
property and the treatment of the culprit 
present serious problems to the teacher, 
who so often must act as detective, judge, 
jury, counselor, and friend, without any 
interruption of her regular duties. 

Wilhemina had left her purse on the 
second desk in the second row when she 
went to another class. Fifteen minutes 
later she remembered it and came back. 
The purse was not where she had left it, 
but in a moment it was located on the 
third desk in the third row. With a sigh 
of relief she picked it up and went back 
to her class, only to return after school to 
report that her green fountain pen was 
missing from the purse. Nothing else had 
been touched. 

When Wilhemina’s class had left the 
room, another class had come in imme- 
diately. Suspicion fell most naturally on 
the girls who had sat in the second seat in 
the second row and the third seat in the 
third row respectively; but there was no 
proof of their guilt. 

Twelve girls had been within easy 
reach of the purse. To blame the inno- 
cent creates a delicate situation, and may 
do serious harm to a sensitive child. Noth- 
ing could be done until the next day any- 
way, for the children had gone home. In 
the meantime the teacher made a plan. 

The next day she kept the twelve girls 
after school. She explained to them what 
had happened and talked a bit about the 
seriousness of stealing. 

“Someone,” she said, “who is here now 
knows about that pen. I do not know 
which one of you it is. The theft hap- 
pened in my room, however, and it is my 
responsibility to recover the stolen prop- 
erty. Here are twelve fountain-pen 
boxes, each filled with cotton. I am going 
to give one to each of you, and to-morrow 
when you come to school, each of you 
must place your box in the top drawer of 
my desk. I shall not look into the drawer 
until noon; then I shall expect to find 
twelve boxes and in one of them a green 
fountain pen. 


“I know there are eleven innocent girls 
here and one who is guilty, but I am per- 
fectly sure that you are all interested both 
in clearing yourself of suspicion and in 
helping to find the pen. Are you all will- 
ing to co-operate?” 

There was an eager but solemn assent, 
and the girls quietly left the room. 

When the teacher opened the drawer at 
noon the next day there were the twelve 
boxes. The fourth one that she picked 
up was heavier than the others, and in it 
was the green fountain pen. With it was 
a note, unsigned, but easily identified by 
the handwriting. 

The child wrote that she had never 
taken anything before, but that the pen 
was so pretty and she wanted it so much 
that she scarcely realized what she was 
doing. Then she had been afraid to re- 
turn it. She would never steal again! 

The motive in the stealing of another 
fountain pen was quite different; likewise 
the mode of recovery. 

Just before the close of school, Doris 
rushed excitedly to her teacher to say that 
she had lost her fountain pen early in the 
day and a few minutes ago she had seen 
it sticking out of Guy’s pocket. He had 
been sitting in front of her when she had 
missed it. 

“Are you sure?” asked the teacher. “It 
is a very serious thing to accuse someone 
of stealing.” 

“IT know it’s mine,” Doris insisted. 
“Tt is brownish and has a gold ring in the 
top. His own pen is clipped to his pocket. 
Hurry! If he gets out of school with it, 
I'll never see it again.” 

Here was need for immediate action. 
Doris and her teacher hurried to Guy’s 
room and asked him to step outside. 

“Doris,” the teacher began, “lost her 
pen to-day. She says you were the only 
one sitting near her, and we thought you 
might be able to help us find it. It was 
brown—” 

Guy pulled the pen from his pocket 
with a flourish. “Here it is,” he said, pre- 
senting it as though he were a knight of 
old saving a fair lady. 

Doris pounced upon her pen and rushed 
away, leaving the teacher surprised at the 
easy recovery and at Guy’s cool manner. 
It took her some time to discover that he 
was the leader of a “gang” that had a 
“fountain-pen racket.” They collected 
pens partly for the fun of “getting away 
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with it” and partly for the income to be 
realized from selling or trading them. 
However, like Robin Hood, they never 
robbed the poor—nor could they endure 
the sight of a lady in distress! 

Some self-evident truths may be drawn 
from these two cases. In the first instance, 
it is obvious that children, especially girls, 
may grow as hungry for pretty things as 
for food. The teacher who detects signs 
of this kind of malnutrition may help in 
the building of a strong character just as 
surely as she who watches weights may 
help ‘in the building of a strong body. In 
some cases of wrongdoing, helping the 
child “save his face,” as the Chinese say, 
may be the best guarantee of good conduct 
in the future. 

In the second instance, it is easily seen 
that boys need to belong to some kind of 
group. If they do not have the right kind, 
under wise leadership, they will form their 
own “gangs,” which, though innocent at 
first, frequently lead from mischievous 
pranks to genuine antisocial conduct. 

In any case, the teacher must be guided 
largely by intuition in deciding upon a 
course to follow. This, however, can be 
developed through a careful study of how 
human beings behave and why they behave 
as they do. She must remember that cir- 
cumstances alter crimes; that there is no 
one formula either for detection or pun- 
ishment; and that what will help one child 
may be definitely harmful to another. 














OMEONE,” 


said, “who is here now 


the teacher 
knows about that pen. I do 
not know which one of you it 
is. The theft happened in my 
room, however, and it is my 
responsibility to recover the 
stolen property.” 

If you were confronted with 
a case of theft in your class- 
room, what would you do? 
Jean Carter, who has had valu- 
able experience as girls’ ad- 
visor in a large city school, 
gives a solution that may be 
just the one which would ap- 
ply to your problem. 
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OLD-FASHIONED VALENTINES 


By GWENDOLYN O’CONNOR 


TEACHER OF ART, MaPLE AVENUE SCHOOL, Newark, New JERSEY 


UCH of the charm of Valentine Day is going back, 
in spirit, to grandma’s time, and enjoying the old- 
fashioned lacy valentines, which have been almost 
entirely superseded by the more or less stereotyped 

greeting cards. Children enjoy making valentines, especially if 
they are allowed to design them and write the verse or prose 
greetings which accompany them. 

To make a simple, old-fashioned valentine, first cut on a fold 
several hearts of various sizes, until a satisfactory one is ob- 
tained. Using this heart as a pattern, cut two hearts from 
bright red construction paper. Gather slightly a piece of lace, 
not more than one-half inch wide, by gently pulling the top 
thread. Spread glue all around the edge of one of the hearts, 
and work the lace into place, pasting it down as you go along 
and allowing it to project well over the edge of the heart. Paste 
the second heart on top of the first. Then, on one side of the 
valentine, draw, either free-hand or by tracing, the silhouette 
of an old-fashioned girl, and fill it in with india ink or show- 
card color; or cut a silhouette from black paper, mount it on a 
white oval, and then on a black one a little larger than the white 
one, and paste it on the red heart. Write a prose greeting on the 
front of the valentine and a verse on the back. 

The valentine may be finished with a bow of red ribbon or 
woolen yarn tied at the top, or with a looped red ribbon (see 
illustration) inserted between the hearts before they are pasted 
together. 

For the valentine shown in the lower right corner of this 
page, cut six hearts of red paper and three hearts of white blot- 
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ting paper, a little smaller than the red ones. Paste each white 
heart on a red heart, sprinkle a bit of sachet powder on a white 
heart, cover with another red heart, and paste at the edges. The 
three hearts can be strung together with ribbon or woolen yarn, 
and pasted on the inside of the valentine folder. On each heart 
write one word of the sentence, “I love you.” On the opposite 
page of the valentine write a verse or prose greeting. 

The comic valentine shown here was made by using hearts of 
various sizes to form the different parts of the body. A great 
deal of action can be expressed by the direction of the lines and 
the positions in which the hearts are placed. 

The following are valentine verses written by children: 


I made a nice big rosy heart, _ 
Filled with greetings fond and true, 

And in the center, Cupid’s dart. 
Valentine, I love but you. 


Just a hearty greeting 
To a friend o’ mine, 

To say how much I hope 
You will be my Valentine. 
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BoyHoop G.iimpseEs, EptsopE I 


The characters are George Washington 
and his playmates. 


The time is 1740, and the place, an out- 
of-door scene in Virginia. 

GEORGE (acting as commander) —Here, 
Malcolm, you head the line; now, James; 
next, Thomas; now, Charles, Nicholas, 
Roger, Alexander, and David. (The re- 
mainder of the group falls into line. 
George supplies all with sashes, wooden 
swords, and three-cornered hats, which are 
put on under his supervi- 
sion. He gives one boy a 
wooden fife; another, a 
gourd drum; and the oth- 
ers, cornstalk guns.) Sin- 
gle file! March! (Group 
marches about stage, turn- 
ing square corners with ex- 
act precision.) In two’s, 
form! Forward, march! In 
four’s, form! Forward, 
march! Halt! Ground 
arms! At ease! Attention! 
Carry arms! Mark time! 
In two's, break away! 
March! Single file! Halt! 
Break ranks! Stack arms! 

(Boys form in a group 
about George. They dis- 
cuss further maneuvers, 
finally deciding upon a 
sham battle.) 
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EPISODES IN W ASHINGTON’S LIFE 


By BLANCHE GRAHAM WILLIAMS 


FORMERLY, TEACHER OF ENGLISH, CLEMENS VONNEGUT SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


BoyHoop Guimpses, EpisopE II 
The characters are George Washington 
and Lawrence Washington. 


The time is 1740, just before Lawrence 
Washington is to leave for the West In- 
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GEORGE—Now, Hank, | ve 6 tig — : ! 
you be one leader; I will » ei so : 5 
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HANK—Why, all right. 
George, you choose first. 

GEORGE—Go ahead, Hank. You choose 
the first man. 

HANK—I choose Charles. 

GEORGE—I’'ll take Nicholas. 

HANK—Jim. 

GEORGE— John. 

HANK—Ihomas. 

GEORGE—Malcolm. 

(They continue thus, until all the boys 
have been chosen.) 

GEORGE—Now, Hank, you lead your di- 
vision in that direction. (Hank and bis 
group go out through one door.) We will 
go in this direction. (He and his group 
go out through an opposite door.) 

(Commands are heard off stage.) 

GEORGE—Forward, march! 

HANK—Forward, march! 

GEORGE—Charge! 

HANK—Charge! 

(From opposite sides of the stage, the 
groups enter on the run, with cornstalk 
guns pointed, and engage in a sham battle. 
George’s side wins. There are shouts of 
victory; then all leave the stage.) 
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dies; the place, a road along which the two 
half brothers are walking, engaged in con- 
versation. (A road may be suggested by 
a section of rail fence or by a hedge fence 
formed from massed branches.) 

GEORGE—Mother will be very proud, 
Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE—Why will she be proud, 
George? 

GEORGE (looking up admiringly at his 
half brother) —Oh, because you are to be 
a captain, with a sword and fine gold lace 
on your uniform, and go to the West In- 
dies. Where are the West Indies, and wiil 
you be gone long? 

LAWRENCE—TIhe West Indies are a long 
way off, away to the south of Virginia. We 
shall sail down the river and then out into 
the ocean. It will be weeks before we get 
there. We may be gone for many months. 

GEORGE—Why are you going? 

LAWRENCE—Because the Spaniards have 
attacked the British in the West Indies. 
England is sending troops there, and the 
colonies are supplying part of them. 


GEORGE—Will there be real fights? 

LAWRENCE— Yes, yes, real fights, I fear 

GEORGE—Will the soldiers play fifes and 
beat drums? 

LAWRENCE—I think so, George, without 
doubt. 

GEORGE—And will they march in their 
red coats? 

LAWRENCE—Yes, they may do that too, 

GEORGE (straightening up visibly)— 
Oh, how I would love to be a soldier and 
a captain like you! 

LAWRENCE (consolingly)—You may be 
some of these days, George. (As they 
pass off the stage, Lawrence pats George 
on the head.) And you would like to be 
a captain and go to the West Indies, would 
you? 

BoyHoop GuiimpseEs, Episope III 


The characters are George Washington, 
Richard Bolton, Samuel Clark, Thomas 
Wayne, and other pupils. 

The time is 1743 or 1744; and the place, 
the playground in front of Mr. Williams 
school, where George is sitting under a tree, 
reading. (To suggest the school, a sign 
reading, “Mr. Williams’ School,” may be 
hung over one of the doors.) 

(Richard Bolton and Samuel Clark en- 
ter from the “school” doorway.) 

RICHARD—I have downed every one of 
the boys of your neighborhood that would 
wrestle with me. Some of them were 
afraid of me, because I am too much for 
them! Look at that muscle, Sam! 

SAMUEL—Well, there is one of our boys 
that you have not wrestled with yet. 
There he is over by that tree. He is read- 
ing. He can put you on your back ina 
jiffy. 

RICHARD—No such thing. 

SAMUEL—We will see about that. 
(Calls to George.) Oh, George, come over 
and wrestle with Richard. (George shakes 
head.) Oh, do, George! Richard is mak- 
ing his boasts about our neighborhood 
boys. (George shakes his head again.) 

RICHARD (approaching George)—Ah, 
you are afraid, you know you are. 
boys are all afraid of me. 


THOMAS (approaching)—Go ahead, 
George, show your strength! 
RICHARD—Oh, no, he won’t. I am too 


strong for him or for any of you. (To 

George.) I dare you to wrestle with me. 
(George quietly puts down his book and 

takes off his coat. Boys come from various 
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directions and form a circle around George 
and Richard. The wrestling then begins. 
George overcomes his adversary.) 
poys—Enough, enough, Richard? 
RICHARD—Yes, yes! Enough! Let me 
up, I say! (Boys break away and grad- 
nally leave stage. Samuel remains to help 
Richard to his feet.) 
sAMUEL—Well, Richard, what do you 
think of our neighborhood champion? 
RICHARD—He is strong, I am sure of 
that. It takes a strong one to beat me. 
GEORGE (approaching, extends hand)— 
Richard, the boys and I are going down to 
the wharf. <A ship is in from overseas. 
The sailors can tell us about their escapes 
from wrecks, or their encounters with pi- 
rates, or about strange lands and people. 
Come on! (The boys walk off the stage 
in friendly fashion, as the curtain falls.) 


CONVEYING GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE’S 
MESSAGE TO THE FRENCH 
Part ONE 


The characters are Governor Dinwiddie, 
his councilors, and George Washington. 
The time is October, 1753; and the 
place, the council chamber of Governor 
Dinwiddie, in Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Furnishings for the room may consist of 
a desk, on which are arranged quill pens, 
ink bottles, charts, and a globe; high- 
backed chairs; and a long table, at which 
the governor and councilors are sitting. 
GOVERNOR—Gentlemen, we are called 
together to-day on matters of great im- 
portance. I have had intelligence that the 
French have crossed the Great Lakes from 
Canada in force and are about to establish 
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posts and erect fortifications on the waters 
of the Ohio. 

COUNCILMAN GARRISON—Sir, I have 
heard rumors that friendly Indians are 
beginning to waver in their fidelity to us 
and that hostile tribes have exhibited 
symptoms of open warfare. 

COUNCILMAN DAVIDSON—Has any word 
been received yet, Governor Dinwiddie, 
from the messenger that was dispatched 
with presents of powder, lead, and guns 
for the Indians, and instructed to ascer- 
tain their temper, and the designs of the 
French? 

GOVERNOR—The messenger, either in- 
timidated or deceived by the savages, car- 
ried out his mission imperfectly. He went 
as far as the Ohio River, met some friendly 
sachems, delivered the presents, stayed a 
few days, and then returned. 

COUNCILMAN SMITH—There was no 
word concerning the French? 

GOVERNOR—He gave a report of ac- 
counts narrated by the Indians, in which 
they magnified the strength and formid- 
able appearance of the French. The In- 
dians said the French took as prisoners 
all the English that were found beyond 
the Allegheny Mountains, for the French 
said the country belonged to their king. 

COUNCILMAN SAUNDERS—Have we re- 
ceived word from the British Ministry? 

GOVERNOR—Yes, orders have been dis- 
patched to me to build two forts on the 
Ohio River, for the purpose of driving off 
intruders, but French troops have already 
secured a foothold in the disputed terri- 
tory. Therefore, I wish to send a messen- 
ger to the French officer in command, and 
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inquire of him by what authority he has 
presumed to invade the king’s dominion. 
With your consent, I shall proceed along 
such lines. 

CGUNCILORS—You have our consent. 

GOVERNOR—It is so ordered. The per- 
son whom I have considered for this com- 
mission is a young man remarkable for his 
diligence and habits of dispatch; and he 
has filled his position as district adjutant 
of militia with alacrity and zeal. This 
young man is George Washington. For 
the past few years, his work as a surveyor 
has taken him along the branches of the 
Potomac River, and into the Allegheny 
Mountains. He has endured many hard- 
ships and much exposure in the wilder- 
ness. In the pursuit of his duties, he swam 
rivers made impassable by melting snows 
and rains, and found his way through for- 
ests and swamps. The execution of such 
difficult tasks has given him confidence, 
and a knowledge of the country and of 
the Indians. Is it not your opinion that to 
such a young man we could intrust this 
commission? 

COUNCILORS—It is, indeed, Sir. 

GOVERNOR—Then with your consent, I 
now ask the secretary to summon Major 
Washington to the council chamber. 

(The secretary leaves. The curtain 
falls, to indicate a short lapse of time. 
When it rises, the governor and councilors 
are seated as before. George Washington 
is standing near the governor's chair.) 

GOVERNOR—Major Washington, we 
have called you hither for an important 
matter. You have conducted well the af- 
fairs of the military north district of Vir- 
ginia; and as a surveyor, you have made 
yourself familiar with the forests, and have 
gained a knowledge of Indian life. You 

(Continued on page 81) 
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COLONIAL SILHOUETTES 


By MARION KASSING 


SUPERVISOR OF ArT, PUBLIC ScHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


HESE silhouettes are suitable for use in 
several ways. A border for the school- 
room can be made by enlarging and re- 
peating any one of the figures, although 

the hunter, town crier, and coach are especially 
suited to this purpose. Cut the figures from 
black poster silhouette paper, and mount them 
on light blue or yellow paper. 

For window transparencies, paste each silhou- 
ette between two pieces of tissue paper, cello- 
phane, or vegetable parchment. Then place the 
mounted silhouette between two pieces of con- 
struction paper, cutting an opening for the pic- 
ture in each piece. 

Silhouettes may be painted on glass, with a 
backing of gold or silver paper; or they may be 
mounted on gold or silver 
crépe paper and framed. 
Two silhouettes may be 
painted on, or cut out and 
pasted to, ivory paper, 
and framed. Gummed 
tape binding can be used 
instead of frames. 

Any of these silhouettes 
may be modeled in clay in 
low relief, or carved from 
linoleum for panels. 
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A CUMULATIVE WASHINGTON STORY 


By HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


HIS cumulative story may be 

given by any number of chil- 

dren, each reciting more than 

once if desired. Each speech is 
illustrated. The speakers may stand in a 
line facing the front, or may advance 
from their seats, or from behind wings of 
stage. 


THE STorY 


1. This is the State of Virginia. (Speak- 
er holds large outline map of the state.) 

2. This is the County of Westmoreland, 
a part of the State of Virginia. (Speaker 
shows large outline map of the county.) 

3. This is Augustine Washington, who 
lived in the County of Westmoreland, a 
part of the State of Virginia. (Speaker 
then shows a_ picture of Augustine 
Washington.) 

4. This is the beautiful Mary Ball, who 
married Augustine Washington, who lived 
in the County of Westmoreland, a part 
of the State of Virginia. (Speaker shows 
picture of Mary Ball; or may be dressed 
as Mary Ball and indicate herself as she 
curtsies; or may show a doll of paper or 
cloth, in colonial costume.) 

§. This is the sturdy lad named George, 
the son of the beautiful Mary Ball and the 
planter Augustine Washington, who lived 
in the County of Westmoreland, a part of 
the State of Virginia. (Speaker shows 
large drawing or paper silhouette of 
George Washington the boy; or may be 
dressed as George the boy, and indicate 
himself with a sweep of the hat.) 

6. This is the generous Lord Fairfax, 
who liked the sturdy lad named George, 
the son of the beautiful Mary Ball and the 
planter Augustine Washington, who lived 
in the State of Virginia. (Speaker shows 
picture of Lord Fairfax, or may be dressed 
as a colonial squire.) 

7. This is the County of Fairfax, named 
to honor the generous English lord, who 
liked the sturdy lad named George, the 
son of the beautiful Mary Ball and the 
planter Augustine Washington, who lived 
in the State of Virginia. (Speaker shows 
large map of the county.) 

8. This is Mount Vernon, Washington’s 
home, that was built in the County of 
Fairfax, named to honor the generous 
English lord, who liked the sturdy lad 
named George, who was born in the State 
of Virginia. (Speaker shows picture, or 
paper model, of the Washington estate, 
Mount Vernon.) 
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This portrait of George Washington was painted at 
Mount Vernon in 1772, by Charles Wilson Peale. It 
hangs in the Lee Memorial Chapel at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 


9. This is the wilderness, spreading far 
beyond Mount Vernon, Washington’s 
home, that was built in the State of Vir- 
ginia. (Speaker shows a model of the wil- 
derness, made of trees, stones, and so on, 
on a board or in a shallow pan.) 

10. These are the Indians that infest- 
ed the wilderness spreading far beyond 
Mount Vernon, Washington’s home, that 
was built in the State of Virginia. (Speak- 
er shows Indian dolls, or brings in several 
small boys who are dressed to represent 
Indians.) 

11. This is George Washington, who 
surveyed the vast wilderness spreading 
far beyond Mount Vernon, that famous 
estate that was built in the State of 
Virginia. (Speaker shows picture of 
Washington as a surveyor, or indicates 
himself, dressed in that mode.) 

12. These are the settlers, tried and true, 
that conquered the wilderness spreading 
far beyond Mount Vernon, Washington’s 
home, that was built in the State of Vir- 
ginia. (Speaker shows picture of men in 
buckskin clothes and coonskin caps, or 
two dolls dressed as settlers.) 

13. This is Colonel George Washington, 
who commanded the settlers, tried and 
true, when they conquered the Indians, 
savage and grim, that infested the wilder- 
ness spreading far beyond the State of 
Virginia. (Speaker shows picture of 
Washington as colonel, or a doll dressed as 
Colonel George Washington.) 


14. These are the colonies that heard of 
Colonel George Washington, who com- 
manded the settlers, tried and true, when 
they conquered the Indians, savage and 
grim, that infested the wilderness spread- 
ing far beyond the State of Virgin‘a. 
(Speaker shows large map of the United 
States with the thirteen colonies painted 
some contrasting color.) 

15. This is King George on his English 
throne, who oppressed the colonies, thir- 
teen in all, that knew of Colonel George 
Washington, who commanded the settlers, 
tried and true, when they conquered the 
wilderness spreading far beyond the State 
of Virginia. (Speaker shows picture of 
King George.) 

16. These are the redcoats from over the 
sea, that served King George on his Eng- 
lish throne, who oppressed the colonies, 
thirteen in all, of which one was the State 
of Virginia. (Speaker shows pictures of 
redcoats, or paper dolls dressed as such.) 

17. These are the patriots, hardy and 
brave, that defeated the redcoats from 
over the sea, that served King George on 
his English throne, who oppressed the 
colonies, thirteen in all, of which one was 
the State of Virginia. (Speaker shows 
pictures of revolutionary soldiers, or dolls 
of paper or cloth dressed as such. If dolls 
are paper, the costumes -may be colored 
with paints or crayons.) 

18. This is General George Washington, 
who led the patriots, hardy and brave, that 
defeated the redcoats from over the sea, 
that served King George on his English 
throne, who oppressed the colonies, thir- 
teen in all, of which one was the State of 
Virginia. (Speaker shows picture of 
Washington on horse, copied from some 
painting or statue, or a replica cut from 
paper and colored.) 

19. This is the flag that Washington 
served when leading the patriots, hardy 
and brave, that freed the colonies, thir- 
teen in all, of which one was the State of 
Virginia. (Speaker shows picture of the 
Betsy Ross flag, or one made of cloth.) 

20. This is the President, wise and good, 
who loved the flag his wisdom saved, when 
he led the patriots, hardy and brave, who 
freed the colonies, thirteen in all, of which 
one was the State of Virginia. (Speaker 
shows some picture of Washington such 
as one of Stuart’s.) 

21. This is the nation, great and grand, 
that honors the President, wise and good, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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CREATIVE LISTENING TO Music 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


FORMERLY, EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Louis SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


ECOGNIZING the need of a new 
technique in music-appreciation 
lessons, the writer began to 
experiment along lines which 

would encourage creative effort from the 
listener. In this experimentation, which 
covered a period of more than six years 
and centered largely in schools in and 
around St. Louis and in Rochester, New 
York, the writer was given a free hand in 
evolving a practical and simple technique 
for lessons in creative listening. The re- 
sults will be related in this series of articles. 
It is hoped that teachers in the grades will 
thereby be encouraged to introduce a new 
spirit into their English and art classes 
through music motivation. 

No teacher should hesitate because she 
feels the lack of musical training. She may 
make a start, and grow with her pupils. 
Let her listen to a master work over and 
over, move to its rhythms, hum its bits of 
melody and make up verses for them, and 
then try the lesson on the pupils. Any 
lesson in these articles may be a starting 
point for any teacher. 

Creative listening to music implies that 
music has the power to play upon the 


emotions, thoughts, and fancies of its 


auditor, until he reacts subjectively, and 
may create some work which is born un- 
der the inspiration of the music. 

The term “creative” is identified with a 
trend of thought which encourages per- 
sonal reactions to outward influences, and 
is opposed to standardized curricular edu- 
cation. The thought process involved in 
lessons of creative listening is quite differ- 
ent from that which is required in tech- 
nical training for the performance or 
the composition of music. 

An individual reacts to music much or 
little, according to his degree of interest in 
what he hears. With some encourage- 
ment on the part of the teacher, the pu- 
pil’s interest may grow into a personal 
experience, until he spontaneously ex- 
presses the feelings, thoughts, and imagin- 
ings which come to him from the music. 

Much of the teaching of music appreci- 
ation in the past has stressed knowledge 
about music. There has been too much 
emphasis upon this point, and too little 
listening to the music itself. Knowledge 
gained from music history, facts about 
composers, and comments upon form and 
analysis of music are merely attending in- 
cidents and of minor importance to sheer 


listening. It is after the listener has been 
aroused by the parts in the music to which 
he naturally reacts, that he may inquire, 
“Who wrote that music? Mozart, you 
say? Tell me something about him. I 
want more of his music. Are all of his 
tunes so sweet and clear?” 

Through listening lessons, the pupil be- 
comes familiar with a composition, and, 





with repeated hearings, may gradually 
yield to the mood of the music, swaying 
his body to the accents, or humming the 
melody and perhaps applying to it some 
words of his own coinage. He may even 
say, “That piece reminds me of so and so,” 
and let his fancy roam. His enthusiasm 
may lead him on to some form of self- 
expression. Perhaps he will talk about his 
recent impression or write about it; he 
may create a bit of verse; or, if his hand 
has the cunning, he may show the spell of 
music in some pictured form. 

This “growth from within” may begin 
in years of childhood and continue to the 
end of life. Therefore, lessons in creative 
listening should be a part of school train- 
ing. They should begin in the first grade, 
and, co-ordinating with English, should 
continue through high school. 

Lessons in creative listening should be 
presented as part of the regular curricu- 
lum, rather than be reserved for a music 
course which aims at the performance of 
music. Teachers of English and art should 
be as concerned with creative listening as 
music teachers, since in these lessons they 
may find a high type of motivation for 
their own subjects. 

This series of articles will deal with les- 
sons in creative listening given in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. ‘The ex- 
amples of creative work are taken from all 
types of schools, and thus are representa- 
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tive of work done in creative listening 
lessons. 

In the average classroom, one person 
does all the teaching. Under such cond}. 
tions, there is no problem in correlating 
English, music, and art—subjects in which 
creative effort is a common aim. Under 
different conditions, a co-operative plan 
among the teachers of these three subjects 
will need to be effected. 

In the lesson itself, the listener learns to 
follow a simple melody. He may follow 
it instinctively, without making audible 
sound; in fact, he may not be able to sing 
it aloud. Such a listener may know num- 
bers of tunes without: being able to tell 
their titles. It was in such a need that the 
experience occurred which is related be. 
low. 

In preparing for a music-memory con- 
test, a ten-year-old boy said that he re. 
membered hearing all the tunes listed, but 
could not tell the difference between 
“Humoresque,” by Dvorak, and “Minuet 
in G,” by Beethoven. Others in the class 
were also confused. Therefore the open- 
ing phrase of “Humoresque” was played 
several times on the phonograph; then it 
was suggested that words might be invent- 
ed which would fit the tune and in some 
way describe it. The teacher offered to 
write on the blackboard suitable words as 
they might be suggested by the class. All 
were quiet for a while. Finally one boy 
made the observation that the tune went 
down and down, and then up and up. 
This thought was written on the black- 
board, and another boy quickly added, 
“and then it goes up to the top.” The 
idea was applied to the melody, thus: 


Pan 
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This was sufficient to identify the mv- 
sic with its title. The class, however, was 
so pleased with its creative effort that it 
insisted upon finding words for the second 
phrase of the music, as follows: 





What if means wt cam-mst DL; Ue on- Ly tnewut 
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(Continued on page 82) 
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PLAQUES OF GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 


By GWENDOLYN O’CONNOR 


TEACHER OF ART, MaPLeE AVENUE SCHOOL, Newark, New Jersey 


LAQUES decorated in gesso are 
usually thought of in connection 
with Florentine crafts. They can 
also be beautifully adapted to 

modern needs. Making plaques is an in- 
teresting problem at any time, and for 
art work in February, the making of a 
pair of plaques of George and Martha 
Washington, like those shown above, has a 
special appeal. During this year in which 
we celebrate the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington, 
we will be eagerly looking for ways of 
honoring our first president. 

Plaques such as these are attractive ways 
of mounting favorite pictures of George 
and Martha Washington; they are not dif- 
ficult to make; they are inexpensive; and 
they are a most pleasing gift. A fifth 
grade should be able to work out this 
problem without any trouble. 

The first requirements are two pieces of 
thin wood (about 4 inch thick) measur- 
ing 54 by 6 inches. The pictures used 
are reproductions in miniature of Gilbert 
Stuart’s portraits of George and Martha 
Washington. If desired, small colored pic- 
tures showing scenes in Washington’s life 
may be substituted for portraits. What- 
ever pictures are used, they should be 


printed on fairly heavy paper, so that the 
paste will not show through. 

Trim off any of the mounting that may 
show at the edges of the picture; round 
off the corners; then place the picture on 
the wood. Take care that the margins at 
both sides are even, and that the margin at 
the bottom is a little deeper than the one 
at the top. Draw around the picture, so 
that its exact size is marked in pencil on 
the wood. Remove the picture and draw 
a second line 1% inch outside the first one. 
This space will later be filled with gesso, 
and will serve as a frame for the picture 
itself. 

One-fourth inch from all edges of the 
wood, draw a light line for the border of 
the plaque. Plan a design to fill the cor- 
ners. On the George Washington plaque, 
an American eagle was used in each cor- 
ner, connected by a circlet of thirteen 
stars. The Martha Washington plaque 
was decorated with a conventionalized 
design. 

After the design has been clearty 
marked in pencil, shellac the wood. Allow 
the shellac to dry thoroughly, and then 
apply the gesso. This is made by mixing 
shellac and whiting until a creamy paste is 
formed. Using a thin brush, apply the 
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gesso to the design and border. The mix- 
ture should be thick enough to stay in 
place without running, and firm enough 
to form a raised design. If the gesso should 
spread over the edge of the design, let it 
harden, and then chip it away with a 
razor blade. 

It is best to let the plaque stand over- 
night, in order to harden the gesso and to 
be sure of a dry surface for painting. A 
quick-drying gold paint which comes al- 
ready mixed is excellent for this purpose. 
Gild the entire plaque, and let it stand for 
four or five hours. 

Paste the picture in place, and give it a 
coat of shellac also, in order to preserve 
the paper. A thin wash of oil paint will 
serve to dull the gold paint and give an 
antique finish. Small fixtures may be 
tacked to the back of the plaque, and a 
gold cord added, to permit hanging. 

For an interesting variation, the plaques 
may be done in silver instead of gold, and 
finished with a silver cord. If a larger 
picture is desired, to hang in the school- 
room, color prints of such subjects as 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware” or 
“The Rail Splitter” (Abraham Lincoln) 
may be obtained, and mounted in a similar 
manner. 
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The Question Box 


How may the proportions of the 
human figure be made clear to pu- 
pils in art class? (See p. 66) 

In what way may favorite por- 
traits be permanently mounted for 
wall decoration? (See p. 63) 

What interesting handwork may 
be developed from a study of 
government? (See p. 65) 

In what way may the part that 
Washington played in events lead- 
ing up to the French and Indian 
War be made real to history class- 
es? (See Plate II; pp. 53 and 59) 

Where can a portrait of Lincoln 
available for blackboard use be 
found? (See p. 54) 

How might you deal with a case 
of theft in school? (See p. 55) 

What kind of valentines do chil- 
dren enjoy making? (See p. 57) 

In what ways may colonial sil- 
houettes be used? (See p. 60) 




















Colonial Costume Wigs 
By Marion Kassing 


These wigs are made on the heads of the 
wearers. Stretch a light-colored stocking 
top over the head and tie tightly (Fig. A 
and Fig. E). The extra material should 
be cut off. For the boy’s wig this part is 
cut short and turned to the inside. 

Next, cut a piece of cotton batting of 
good quality. It should be long enough to 
go around the head and lap over, while the 
width varies with the size of the head and 
the number of puffs or waves desired, 18 
to 24 inches usually being enough. The 
fibers of the cotton should run from front 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


to back. The cotton is pinned to the foun- 
dation around the face and fastened to- 
gether at the back, making a bag shape, 
open at the outer end (Fig. B and Fig. F). 

To put the wave in the girl’s wig, push 
the cotton down toward the face until the 
pins around the edge are covered, and 
there is a roll large enough to look well. 
Fasten this roll in place with pins (Fig. C) ; 
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push another down and pin. Pin these 


rolls all around the head, and tie the sur- 
plus cotton with string. Turn the ends 
under to make a high coiffure.. The long 
curls are rolls of cotton pinned in place 
(Fig. D). 

The boy’s wig is puffed around the face 
to make a low pompadour, and puffed 
out over the ears (Fig. G and Fig. H). If 
waves are put in, they may follow lines as 
in Fig. G. Tie cotton with twine very 
close to back of neck and pin to founda- 
tion. Use a strip of black crépe paper or 
a narrow black ribbon to cover the twine. 
Trim ends of cotton. 


Valentine Games 
By Alice Hoffman 


Cupid Says Ditto—Someone is chosen 
to be Cupid to start the game. All the 
other players sit or stand about him. He 
makes a statement, such as “My heart is 
stabbed by love’s dart,” and follows it 
with a ridiculous pantomime action. All 
the others must imitate his gestures with- 
out laughing or smiling. The first to 
laugh or smile must exchange places with 
Cupid. 

Heartstrings—Two captains choose 
sides. The two sides should be equal in 
number. Each captain is given a shoe 


string. A large number of heart cut-outs, 
with holes punched through them, haye 
previously been hidden about the room, 
When the signal to begin is given, all the 
players except the captains go in search of 
hearts. As soon as a player finds a heart 
he runs to the captain of his side and 
hands it to him. The captain puts it on 
his string. The hearts must be taken to 
the captains one at a time. The game goes 
merrily on for a set period or until all of 
the hidden hearts have been found. The 
side having the most hearts on its heart 
string is the winner. 


A Lincoln Notebook Cover 
By Gwendolyn O’Connor 


This notebook cover is suitable for 2 
history notebook or it can be used to hold 
a collection of Lincoln sayings and stories, 
The cover design was worked out on a 
12-inch square of red construction paper. 
Four pieces of white paper, slightly less 
than four inches square, were pasted into 
place, as shown. Silhouettes were then 
cut from thin black cutting paper and 
pasted, one in the center of each white 
square. For the center red square, a log 
cabin was cut in silhouette, with a back- 
ground of pine trees. Lines were drawn 
in the red squares with black crayon. 

The red cover paper was pasted on stiff 
cardboard, eleven inches square, leaving 
an even margin all around. After the 
corners were mitered, the edges were past- 
ed down, and a lining paper, slightly less 
than eleven inches square, was pasted on. 
The back cover, undecorated, was made in 
the same way. Holes may be punched in 
either the top or the side of the front and 
back covers, and braided wool may be 
used to tie the two parts together. 
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StuDY SHEETS ON GOVERNMENT 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


FORMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SIXTH Grapes, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


I. Read Brigham and McFarlane, Essen- 
tials of Geography, First Book, pp. 50-54. 

Be sure you can answer the study ques- 
tions on page 54. Find out these facts: 

1. The governor of your state. 

2. The capital of your state. 

3. The name of the president. 

4. The names of the 48 states (list them 
in two columns). 

Completion test (you must make 100 
on this test before you go on to No. II): 

1. Wherever people work or live near 
one another, it is necessary to have 

2. In school we must have 

3. A government is needed to 
and laws. 

4. The chief officer of a city is called 
the . 

§. Our country is divided into 
parts called 

6. The state is divided into ; 

7. The chief officer of the state is called 
the ; 
8. The city in which the legislature 
meets is called the 

9. The building in which it meets is 
called the 
10. is the capital of our state. 
11. The national capital is 
12. The laws for the whole country are 
made by 
13. Money to carry on government is 
raised by ‘ 
14. A country in which the chief off- 
cers of the government are chosen by the 
people at elections is called a 
15. The highest officer in a kingdom is 
the ; 

16. An is formed by uniting sev- 
eral countries under one ruler. 

Il. Read “Government in Modern 
Times,” Building Our Country, pp. 242- 
254. On page 254 you will find a test on 
this chapter. Write the answers to (A), 
and make an outline of the chapter, as 
directed under (B). 

Ill. Make a list of your county, state, 
and national officers. List both the office 
and the name of the man now holding it. 
Your list may be as lengthy and detailed 
as you wish. Put this list in your note- 
book. 

IV. Make a list of the countries of the 
world with the type of government, the 
chief officer, and the name of the person 
who now holds that position. If the coun- 
try is ruled by another, say so. Place this 
list also in your notebook. 
























































V. What is the symbol by which every 
country is represented, no matter in what 
part of the world we may see this symbol? 
It is the flag of that country, is it not? 
When you see a flag that is not your own, 
do you at once wonder to what country it 
belongs? Would you like to be able to say 
to what country a flag belongs as soon as 
you see it? There are three ways in which 
you can become familiar with the flags of 
the countries: 

1. By collecting pictures of the flags of 
various countries. 

2. By making water-color sketches of 
these flags. 

3. By actually making reproductions 
with colored cloth. 

Of course the last way is the best and 
most interesting. It would be fascinating 
work for any girl or boy to make a collec- 
tion of flags. However, this takes a good 
deal of time. To earn credit for this divi- 
sion of your work, you must do either 
No. 1 or No. 2. When you have com- 
pleted all the sheets, if you should finish 
before the majority of the class, it would 
be interesting to try to complete No. 3, 
or at least part of it. 
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VI. Read “Washington’s Rules of Con- 
duct,” Studies in Reading, Sixth Grade, 
pp. 15-18. How many of these rules do 
you observe? Select the ones which you 
think probably helped the most to make 
Washington a good citizen. 

VII. Read “Why George Washington 
Did Not Become a Sailor,” Child-Library 
Readers, Book Three, pp. 278-284. Se- 
lect characters for this play, and give it 
during a class period. 

VIII. Read “George Washington’s Dan- 
gerous Mission,” Child-Library Readers, 
Book Six, pp. 268-276. When you have 
read the story, take the following true- 
false test. Write T or F before the sen- 
tences: 

1. The Ohio Company was formed to 
trade with the Indians 

2. The lands on the Ohio River were 
claimed only by England. 

3. It was expected that England and 
France would soon be at war. 

4. It was easy to find a messenger to 
send to the French. 

§. Washington was chosen to be the 
messenger. 

6. He had had a great deal of military 
experience. 

7. There was great danger in undertak- 
ing to reach the French fort. 

8. The Half-King was a Seneca chief. 

9. Washington paid a very short visit 
to the Indians. 


(Continued on page 76) 








Oc. 0, BUCKINGHAM 


THe Capito, OF THE UNITED STATES 


In this building the two houses of Congress meet. 


In the right wing, the U.S. Senate carries on its work; in the 


left wing, the House of Representatives holds its sessions. 
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COLONIAL FIGURES OF CuT PAPER 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hit ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


IGURES such as those shown here, made 

from cut paper, may be used either for il- 

lustrations in booklets or for characters in 

a Washington play to be given on a minia- 

ture stage—two activities which are mentioned in 
“A Washington Dramatization.” [See page 53.] 

Making cut-paper figures helps children under- 
stand the construction of the human figure and 
the proportion of the different parts. For instance, 
the head (shown in the diagram below) should be 
one seventh of the length of the entire figure. 

The head and hands are cut from tan construc- 
tion paper; and the cuffs, stock, and wig, from 
white paper. The figure itself, and the coat, are 
cut from folded black paper. Notice that the skirts 
of the coat are separate, so that when the figure is 
assembled, this part of the coat may be pasted to 
the back of the figure. The three-cornered hat is 
likewise cut from black paper. 

With cut-paper figures children can show simple 
action in the human figure. There is also an op- 
portunity for the arrangement of color—an art 
principle of which fourth-grade children should 
become more and more conscious. If these figures 
are used in a dramatization, the problem of decid- 
ing on costumes and stage settings will give the 
class valuable experience in the use of color. 
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WHAT OF 


THE FUTURE 
OF THE 


PEOPLE 
INTHE WORLD? 


“ 


HAT the next few generations may 

bring to human beings by way of a 
sturdier and more vigorous existence is a 
subject that cannot fail to interest all 
who have to do with education. 


The science of nutrition is new. And as 
applied to human beings, the full results 
of its principles slowly make themselves 
felt. But on some points the way now 
seems so clear, and the results so sure, 
that no delay should be indulged in start- 
ing toward the desirable goal. 

On the subject of milk, for exampie, 
one principle has the unanimous support 
of all who hold positions of authority in 
this new science. All say that a more lib- 
eral use of milk, by all people, would bring 
toall sturdier and more vigorous health. 


That we now use less milk than we need 
means, of course, that improved methods 
for including its use in the diet need to 


be found. 


To that subject the Evaporated Milk 
Association, which exists for the purpose 
of conducting research and education, has 
made some notable contribution. 


We'll gladly send you, free of charge, 
the material on the subject which has 
been developed. You'll be more interested 
in receiving this literature when you con- 
sider these facts: 


| Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk, 
concentrated, homogenized, and sterilized 
in sealed cans. It cannot possibly contain 
a harmful germ. Every drop is uniformly 
tich. And it is more readily digestible 
than ordinary milk. 


2 Because it is more than twice as rich 
as ordinary milk, Evaporated Milk helps 
it Many ways to the inclusion of more 
milk in the diet. Consider, for example, 
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its use in place of cream. It has the con- 
sistency of cream in solids content. It will 
serve every Cream use, even to whipping. 
But the solids, instead of consisting chiefly 
of fat, as in cream, include all the health 
and vigor-building solids of whole milk. 


3 Not least of the virtues of Evaporated 
Milk, in these times, is its reasonable 
cost. It costs less generally than ordinary 
milk, for milk uses. The cost is only about 
one-fourth that of cream, though it is 
more wholesome, and will make equally 
delicious food. 
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Let Us Senp You, Free or CHARGE, 
The Story of Evaporated Milk—a booklet 
describing with numerous illustra- 
tions the processes of packaging unsweet- 
ened Evaporated Milk, its history, its 
nutritive value and uses. 

Nutritive Value of Evaporated Milk— 


references and quotations from research 
workers in nutrition. 


A complete list which includes other 
publications useful for home economics 
classes, also for study in parent-teacher 
association programs. 


peesvisawes Perk Eee PES Se, ES ae eres 


EvaporaTED Mixx AssociaTIon, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free of charge, 


My class consists of................ grades.......... 


I am teaching (please list subjects)...................000000 


[] The Story of Evaporated Milk 
[) Nutritive Value of Evaporated Milk 
[) List of free publications 


TI-282 


...Address 
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Using Old Valentines 
By Frances Schuetze 


LD valentines provided a variety of mate- 
rial for our primary projects. Some of 
the figures were ready for immediate use; 
others had to be cut out and have cardboard 
props fastened to the backs. Figures of chil- 
dren in old-fashioned costumes were used on 
the sand table to depict the scene of “When 
Grandmother Was a Wee Girl’; Dutch fig- 
ures made our study of Holland realistic; and 
similar uses were found for other characters. 
The lace, hearts, verses, and other usable 
parts were utilized in art class for the making 
of new valentines. Some of the larger pictures 
were made into puzzles for seat work. Since 
most of the pupils had saved the valentines 
that they received the previous year, we had an 
adequate supply for all projects in which we 
cared to use them. 


Long-Division Work Books 
By Eva Young 
N ORDER to make the study of long divi- 


sion in my fourth grade more interesting, 
I used the following plan. Each child was pro- 
vided with a notebook, and each day, nine 
problems to be solved were written in it. A 
sample problem was developed in class period 
and copied in the notebook. Then the pupils 
worked the nine similar problems. The first 
assignment dealt with the simplest form of 
long division, and with each succeeding lesson 
a new step was added. At the end of each 
four assignments, we had a review lesson; and 
at the conclusion of our study, the class showed 
a good understanding of the subject. 


Birthday Dinners 
By Claribel Elliott 


IRTHDAY dinners have proved very suc- 

cessful in our rural school. At noon on 
the last Friday of each month, we prepare din- 
ner for those pupils who have had birthdays 
during the month. The school club, with the 
teacher’s help, has charge of the dinner. Since 
we have an oil stove and hot-lunch equipment, 
we serve cooked foods, each child contributing 
his share to the meal. The teacher provides 
the birthday cake, on which candles are placed. 
Birthday songs are sung; then, after the meal, 
each child clears away his dishes. The teacher 
washes the dishes, several of the pupils dry 
them, and others sweep and dust. 

These monthly dinners provide an activity 
for the school club, teach the children to as- 
sume responsibilities, and offer an opportunity 
for training in table manners. 


Log-Cabin Booklets 
By Hazel Mortimer 


NE class made effective booklets by cut- 
ting log-cabin shapes from brown con- 
struction paper and lettering them in orange. 
The letters were somewhat like Japanese let- 
ters, giving the effect of rails such as were used 
for fences in Lincoln’s lifetime. Inside the 
booklets the week’s English lessons were writ- 
ten. For Monday’s lesson, the booklets con- 
tained a silhouette of the boy Lincoln reading, 
and a story of his early life. A free-hand sil- 
houette of Lincoln’s head, and the story of his 
work as a man constituted Tuesday’s lesson. 
The “Gettysburg Address” was copied on 
Wednesday. Quotations showing Lincoln’s 
love of peace were used on Thursday. On Fri- 
day, the class composed a Lincoln acrostic, 
which was written on the final page of the 
booklet; then the page was decorated with a 
cut-paper rail fence. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published in 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work. Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


a i) 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8% by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


CAYO SD 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
$14 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















Party Spirit in Classwork 
By Lulu Walker 


INCE there is scarcely a child who does not 

enjoy a party, plan to use the party idea 
occasionally in regular work. The children 
will be delighted to write invitations to their 
parents or to another grade. Do not think 
that the program must be a formal one, in- 
volving long preparation, but let it be repre- 
sentative of regular school work. Language, 
history, nature study, and geography all offer 
interesting possibilities. “An Afternoon in 
Japan,” “A Tour of South America,” or “A 
Visit to the Emerald Isle” will prove attractive 
to visitors and pupils as well. A program of 
this nature can be conducted informally by 
group leaders, and gives an opportunity for 
every child to take part. Simple costuming 
always lends atmosphere to the occasion. While 
refreshments are not essential, they can often 
be included with little trouble or expense. A 
basket of apples or popcorn balls will add 
greatly to the party spirit. 


Original Health Rhymes 


By Thelma I. Waterman 


Y FOURTH grade wrote verses about 

Tommy Tomato, Billy Beet, Carrie Car- 
rot, Peter Potato, and similar characters, for 
English. These verses were carefully copied 
on cream-colored paper and mounted on tan 
paper. Above each verse was pasted a paper 
doll dressed to represent the vegetable de- 
scribed. Later, the verses were mounted for 
exhibition on a large sheet of manila paper. 


A February Sand Table 
By Edythe A. Finkelstein 


DECIDED that a reproduction of a 
scene at Valley Forge would be most 
appropriate for our February sand table. We 
painted lead soldiers with blue enamel, and 
modeled three-cornered clay hats for each sol- 
dier. For the sand-table scene we made first 
a fort from toy logs, placing small particles of 
cotton between them, to give a wintry appear- 
ance. In front of the fort we crisscrossed 
several small twigs, and placed bits of red and 
orange paper inside the pile of twigs, to look 
like fire. Pieces of crumpled paper represented 
mountains, and thin sheets of cotton were used 
for snow. Next we grouped the soldiers, mak- 
ing sure that the kneeling soldiers, which we 
had been fortunate enough to secure, were 
placed near the fire. The final step was to 
scatter artificial snow over the entire scene. 
The work was correlated most successfully 
with our other fifth-grade subjects. 


~ 
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THE BOY WHO WOULDN’T GARGLE 





| WON'T YOUR THROAT 


GARGLE 
ANY MORE! 
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WIF YOU'D GARGLE, THEY'D BE DEAD 
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_ THE GIRL WHO DID GARGLE 
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Parents and Teachers everywhere 
Praise the Listerzne Gargle 


Because SAFE and effective 


Many teachers have told us that they have im- 
proved pupils attendance records during the 
winter months by advising the twice-a-day 
Listerine gargle. Parents praise the beneficial 
effect of this advice to their children. 


In order to help you in warding off colds 
among your pupils this year—and preventing 
the nerve-strain which is bound to come from 
listening to children coughing—the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company has made up the comic 
stip shown above for your hygiene classes. 
This little story in pictures will impress your 
pupils very simply and easily with the story of 
the child who did gargle and didn’t get sick— 
and the boy who did not gargle and went to bed 
with a sore throat. . 


_ Cut out the upper half of this page, and dur- 
ing the hygiene lesson, pass it around among 
your pupils. They will enjoy the familiar 


comic strip form,dnd learn the lesson it conveys. 


Gargling Prevents 50% of Colds 


After that, read them this exact account of the 
results of a careful, scientific study. 

68 people were watched for 2}2 months last 
winter. 34 gargled twice a day with Listerine. 
The other 34 did not gargle. 

Those who did not gargle caught twice as many 
colds as those who did gargle. Their colds lasted 
three times as long and were four times as severe. 

So you can see that if you gargle regularly 
twice a day with full strength Listerine, you are 
not likely to catch cold as often as if you did 
not gargle. And your colds will probably not 
be as severe, or last as long. 


Effective—and safe! 
The effectiveness of the Listerine gargle is due, 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC | [ST FE RIN 


of course, to its germ-killing power. It reduces 
mouth bacteria 98%, and maintains substantial 
reduction for hours afterwards. It therefore 
rids the mouth almost entirely of the bacteria 
associated with the common cold, in the fastest 
time that can be accurately measured. 


And when you advise the Listerine gargle for 
your pupils, you can be absolutely certain of its 
safety. Because, unlike harsh mouth washes that 
have to be greatly diluted, it cannot harm even 
the delicate tissues of children’s mouths. In 
fact, its effect is soothing. 


You, your pupils, and their parents, will all 
be greatly benefited if, in your hygiene classes, 
you encourage the habit of the twice daily 
gargle with full strength Listerine. You your- 
self should form this habit—you are exposed 
to colds more than most people. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kills 200,000,000 
germs in 15 seconds 
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Interest in Penmanship 
By Hazel M. Parkhurst 


Y PUPILS showed little enthusiasm dur- 
ing penmanship period. To increase 
their interest in writing, a large table at which 
seven pupils could sit comfortably was fitted 
out. Those having the best positions while 
they were writing were allowed to sit here. 
Each child had a desk blotter, inkwell, pen, 
and paper. These pupils had access to various 
writing books and exercises when the regular 
lesson was finished. They also helped slower 
pupils, and planned exercises for them. 
Since all wanted to sit at the table, imme- 
diate effort for improvement was shown. To 
give ali who were eligible, therefore, an op- 
portunity to sit at the table, half of the desks 
were similarly equipped, and pupils moved 
from the table to these desks weekly. The pu- 
pils were eager to raise their standard of 
achievement, and began to hand in slips re- 
questing additional practice work. The best 
writers formed a Penman Club, at which let- 
ters, stories, slogans, and invitations were 
written; and the interest in penmanship was 
carried over to other classes. 


Homemade Valentines 
By Clifford Cook 


Y PUPILS were delighted to receive val- 

entines which I had made as follows. 
From red construction paper I cut for each val- 
entine two medium-sized hearts. In the center 
of one heart I cut a small, heart-shaped open- 
ing. With a sewing machine threaded with 
red thread I stitched the two hearts together, 
running the seam around the edge. Through 
the opening I filled the valentine with candy 
motto hearts, sealed the opening with a tiny 
heart cut from white paper, and then wrote an 
appropriate message on each valentine. 


Variety in Spelling Lessons 
By Constance E. Wagar 


HE device which follows often adds zest 

to drill in spelling. After studying care- 
fully our list of ten words, which are written 
on the blackboard, one pupil is chosen to be 
“It.” He selects in his own mind a word from 
the list, and calls upon different members of 
the class to guess the word which he has 
thought of. As each one guesses, he must both 
pronounce and spell the word. For example, 
Tom chooses from the list the word “apple.” 
He then asks Jack to guess the word. Jack 
says, “Is it orange—o-r-a-n-g-e?” Tom re- 
plies, “No, it is not orange. Elsie, see whether 
you can guess the word.” If Elsie guesses 
“apple,” she may choose a different word from 
the list, and the game proceeds as before. If a 
pupil makes an error in spelling, he loses his 
chance to guess another word. 

In this way the pupils go over and over the 
words assigned, gaining both a visual and an 
oral impression of the words. The written test 
which follows shows that the spelling lesson 
has been well learned by the class. 
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WASHINGTON 


A Washington Poster 
By Gwendolyn O’Connor 


SE construction paper for the dif- 
ferent parts of this poster. First, 
cut the shield from white paper; then 
paste in position the stripes of red pa- 
per and the crown of the shield, cut 
from blue paper. Mount the shield 
on a large cardboard outlined with 
black crayon, and superimpose on the 
shield a silhouette head of Washington 
cut from black paper. Use crayon or 
cut-paper letters for the name. 




















Flags in the Schoolroom 


By Edith Hunter 


FTEN teachers are confronted with dif- 

ficulties when occasions arise for display- 
ing the flag in the classroom. To display the 
flag on a staff in a perpendicular position, try 
any of the following suggestions for a flag- 
holder. 

Place a spool, preferably a large one, in the 
center of a heavy saucer, or similar container, 
and surround it with clay, putty, or plaster of 
paris. Smooth the surface, let it harden, and 
then paint or gild it. A simpler device is to 
fill the holder of a candlestick having a heavy 
base with melted beeswax, paraffin, or a similar 
substance; insert the staff of the flag, and hold 
it upright until the liquid hardens. 


Air-Mail Invitations 
By Helen M. Higgiston 


Y RURAL school made air-mail invita- 
tions to send out for a school program. 
Airplanes were cut from colored paper and 
were mounted on cards seven by five inches. 
In the carrier section of each airplane a narrow 
slit was cut, into which the invitation, folded 
and addressed like a letter, was inserted. 
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Silhouettes 
By Florence Jenkins 

ID you ever try making silhouettes jg 

drawing class? Cover with tin foil q 
piece of cardboard the size that the finished 
picture is to be. On it, mount a silhouett 
cut from black paper, or drawn with ink og 
white paper and then cut out. Silhouettes of 
Washington or Lincoln, or scenes from the 
lives, make interesting subjects for February, 
Finish the picture by framing it under glag 
or by pasting passepartout binding around the 
edges of the picture. 


Story Dramatization 
By Pauline Brookes 


HE children of one sixth grade were not 

interested in silent reading, but they 
liked to dramatize stories that they had read 
in class. One day the teacher announced to 
the reading class that she was going to let yol- 
unteers be captains. Each captain was to s- 
lect a story from the text, choose characters 
from the class, and direct the dramatization 
of the story. 

Captains eagerly volunteered. They began 
to read stories in their texts, in order to find 
those suitable for acting. The other pupils 
became eager to help the captains find good 
stories, and in a short time the whole class was 
reading busily. Many of the children read the 
entire text, and some searched through library 
books for stories that they liked. Then the 
class was divided into groups, each, with the 
help of its captain, learning one story in the 
text well enough to reproduce it. At the end 
of the time set for selecting and learning the 
stories, the plays were produced in class peri- 
ods. Some of the groups used simple costumes 
and stage settings; others used only imaginary 
settings and properties. These details were left 
to the discretion of the captain of each group. 


Gifts for Shut-Ins 
By Charlotte Eshom 


FTER hearing the story of St. Valentine, 
my pupils decided to give valentines to 
shut-ins whom they knew. They made bov- 
quets of paper flowers and tied them with red 
ribbon, at each end of which hung a red paper 
heart. On the hearts a verse and the name of 
the school were written; then the valentines 
were delivered by the children. 


Reference Cards 
By Carrie C. Bangs 


BOX of index cards about four by six 

inches is of considerable help in the daily 
program. On these cards can be written out- 
lines of lessons to be given orally, information 
about holidays and special occasions, civics 
material not found in the regular text, digests 
of magazine articles, and many other things 
This information is convenient, and notes may 
be added from time to time, in order to keep 
the material up to date. 
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All Diseases F 


What it means to be a T.C.U. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by acci- 
dent or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 

25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine you 
to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when 
you are confined to an established hospital. 

$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by in- 
juries received in an automobile accident and $1,000 for 
accidental death in an automobile disaster. 

$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 
per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the 
policy for not to exceed five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in rail- 
road, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits, after your 
policy has been in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 








Some Recent Payments Made to Teachers 


$ 58.33 
Olga Kyle, Toronto, Canada. Scarlet Fever. 
$134.73 
Bernice J. Pickard, Holbrook, Mass. Bron- 
chial Pneumonia. 
$ 62.91 
Lena M. Spoor, St. Louis, Mo. Abscess and 
complications. 
$ 33.33 
Ruth Dickisson, Boonton, N. J. Mumps. 
$123.33 
Mrs. Millie Dahl, Westby, Wis. Pleurisy 
and other illness. 


$ 44.0 
$660.0 _ Upton, Austin, Texas. Influenza. 
p= ‘co t.ho 
$100.8 
s1asce"" A. Williams, Anchorage, Alaska. Fractured wrist in auto accident. 


Pearl Campbell, Long Beach, Cal. Fractured ankle while playing 
shuffleboard on steamer. 
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That’s Why Every Teacher 
Needs T. C. U. Protection 


EACHERS can’t avoid having pupils expose them to 

all the contagious diseases in the community. Neither 
can they dodge the risks of accidents. A teacher is always 
in danger of losing time on account of personal quarantine, 
sickness or accident, and perhaps having big doctor bills 
to meet. New teachers especially take a big chance when 
they do not carry protection against loss, as a result of 
sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Who will pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill... 
when YOU are sick or injured ? 


Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Thousands of teachers solve the protection problem and end worry by 
getting under the T. C. U. Umbrella. Then when rainy days come 
their way, the T. C. U. provides them an income. The Teachers Cas- 
ualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for teachers. 
Its members have constant protection against loss of time, due to 
accident, sickness or quarantine, at very low cost—only a few cents 
a day. 

Read what it means to have T. C. U. Protection (see the column at 
the left). Every month hundreds of checks are sent to disabled 
teachers. Records show one in every five teachers loses time due to 
sickness, accident or quarantine every year. That’s too big a risk 
for any teacher to carry alone. 

Before sickness, accident or quarantine make it necessary for you 
to exhaust your savings or borrow money, get under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella. Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. It does not 
obligate you in any way, but it will bring full details of T. C. U. pro- 
tection. Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
833 T.C.U. BUILDING... LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





To the T. C. U., 833 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 


booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


Address — we semanas 
(This coupon places the se onder ander no ob ligation) 
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For Lincoln’s Birthday 
By Josephine C. Phillips 
2 ARE told that Lincoln wrote his les- 


sons on a wooden shovel. This gave me 
an idea. From a lumber mill I obtained small 
pieces of smooth pine wood, measuring four 
by five inches. These were distributed to the 
pupils on Lincoln’s Birthday, and each pupil 
wrote on one side of the piece of wood the day’s 
spelling lesson, and on the other side the prob- 
lems assigned in number work. I also polished 
Lincoln pennies, one for each member of the 
class. We studied the profile of Lincoln on the 
penny; then the children took their pennies 
home. 


Distinguishing Colors 
By Catharine Clayton 
P EACH stones enameled in bright shades are 


very useful in teaching children to count, 
and to distinguish different colors. I have 
found that the children enjoy the colors so 
much that they are eager to learn. 


A Device for the Chalk Tray 


By Ruth Warren 
HE chalk tray is often used to hold illus- 


trative material, which sometimes topples 
over and falls to the floor. To prevent such 
an accident, the following device may be used. 
Cut open an old inner tube. Then cut a strip 
about one-fourth inch wide the full length of 
the tube. Tack this rubber strip at each end 
of the blackboard about six inches above the 
chalk tray. (If one strip should not be long 
enough, fasten two together.) This strip will 
serve to hold material in place, and can be 
stretched under the chalk tray when it is not 
needed. 


A Valentine Party 
By Theda Pearson Hedden 


HE valentine party discussed below was en- 

joyed by my rural school of all grades. 
Each child made a headband of white paper, 
and when he won a contest, he pasted on his 
headband a small red heart. While the upper 
grades were composing telegrams, using a letter 
in “valentines” for beginning each word, the 
younger children were outlining on paper a 
large heart; then, with a small heart for a pat- 
tern, each tried to see who could draw the most 
small hearts within the large one. 

Next, all played valentine archery, using 
graduated hearts drawn on the blackboard for 
a target and bits of plastic clay for missiles. 
In another contest, prizes of hearts were given 
to those making the best animals or men, using 
hearts for bodies, legs, and heads. Valentines 
which I had prepared for the children were 
suspended from a string across the room, just 
a little higher than the children’s heads. Each 
pupil in turn was blindfolded and given a pair 
of blunt scissors, with which he cut down a 
valentine. The party ended with the distribu- 
tion of valentines from the class valentine box. 
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Club Exchange 


Note: 


he Club Exchange provides a means whereby schools may correspond 


with one another. The insertion of a notice, therefore, carries with it the obligation 


to acknowledge all communications promptly. 


be signed by teachers themselves. 


California—The Birchville Rural School, 
French Corral, California, taught by Miss 
Olive R. Dunham, would like to exchange let- 
ters with schools in other states. 

Colorado.—The pupils of Glenwood School 
(all grades) would like to exchange products, 
plants, pictures, and letters with pupils of other 
states, Canada, Alaska, the Philippine and Ha- 
waiian Islands, Porto Rico, Cuba, and all foreign 
countries. Address: Mrs. Bessie Sheen, Haxtum, 
Colorado. 

Honduras—The fourth, fifth, and seventh 
grades of Mazapau School wish to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and booklets with pupils in the 
United States. Address: Mrs. T. J. Perkins, Jr., 
Mazapau School, La Ceiba, Honduras, in care of 
the Standard Fruit Company. 

Idaho.—My fifth and sixth grades would like 
to correspond with other schools. Address mail 
to Miss Lois M. Jones, Star School, Star, Idaho. 

Idabo.—The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of Pine Creek School, District No. 34, Swan 
Valley, Idaho, taught by Miss Elsie Groom, wish 
to correspond with the same grades of other 
schools in the United States. 

lowa.—Miss Olivia Martzahn, Davenport, 
Iowa, Rural Route No. 1, and her pupils (all 
grades) wish to correspond with other schools in 
the United States and foreign countries. 

Kansas.—My fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
wish to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in other states and countries. Address: 
Miss Thelma Waterman, Morrowville, Kansas. 

Minnesota—Norbert R. Dostal’s pupils, Rural 
Route No. 2, Greenbush, Minnesota, wish to ex- 
change letters on geography with other schools. 
Letters received from any state before March 1, 
1932, will be answered. Letters from the posses- 
sions of the United States will be answered 
whenever received. 

Missouri.—My pupils in the fifth and seventh 
grades wish to exchange products, curios, an- 
tiques, or letters with schools in every state in 
the Union, and in Canada, Alaska, the Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian Islands, and all foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Reba Ort, Dale School, 
District No. 49, Helena, Missouri. 

Montana.—Miss Agnes Henriksen, teacher, 
and her pupils, Gridley School, Bainville, Mon- 
tana, would like to exchange letters and prod- 
ucts with rural schools in the United States and 
other English-speaking countries. 

Montana—Miss Fern Bonnell’s pupils, Emi- 
grant Park, Montana (all grades), would like to 
correspond with pupils in Alaska, Porto Rico. 
Hawaii, and the extreme southern states. 

Nebraska.—My pupils in grades one to eight 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, booklets, 
and products with pupils of other states and for- 
eign countries. Address: Miss Esther Hetrick, 
Rural Route No. 4, Box 11, Plainview, Nebraska. 

New York.—Miss Ella M. Tucker, Greenwich, 
New York, and her pupils in grades three to six, 
wish to exchange letters, postcards, pictures, or 
products with schools anywhere. 

North Carolina.—The fourth grade of Mount 
Pleasant Rural School, Mrs. C. B. Smith, teacher, 
Rural Route No. 3, Bailey, North Carolina, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in the 
United States or foreign countries. 

North Carolina—The sixth-grade pupils of 
Wilton School, Franklinton, North Carolina, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of all other states and for- 
eign countries. Address: Mrs. Irene W. Parrott, 
Creedmoor, North Carolina, Rural Route No. 1. 





Notices for the Club Exchange must 


North Dakota——My seventh- and _ eighth- 
grade pupils wish to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades in any state in the Union or in 
any foreign country. Address: Miss Emma 
Petterson, Hesper, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My third and fourth grades 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, postcard 
views, and products with schools in every state 
in the Union and in foreign countries. Address: 


Miss Ella E. Maier, Zeeland, North Dakota. 


Ohio.—The teacher and pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades, Big Prairie Public School, 
would like to exchange letters, snapshots, and 
samples of school work with teachers and pupils 
of each state in the Union, and its outlying pos- 
sessions. Address: L. C. Emerick, Box 14, 
Bigprairie, Ohio. 

Obio.—tThe fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
Patterson School wish to exchange letters, school 
work, or any interesting material with pupils 
and teachers in all the states, the outlying pos- 
sessions of the United States, and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Violet Garver, Box 312, 
Forest, Ohio. 


Ohio—My pupils in grades five to eight 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and school work with pupils in all the 
states, the outlying possessions, and in foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Mary Houglan, 
174 Highland Avenue, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


South Carolina.—My sixth and seventh grades 
wish to exchange letters and products with pu- 
pils of other states and the outlying possessions 
of the United States, and foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. Elizabeth Marchant, Johns Island, 
South Carolina. 


Texas.—Grades one to ten of Flat Creek 
School, Mrs. J. A. Penny, principal, Marietta, 
Texas, wish to correspond with the same grades 
in other states and foreign countries. 


Texas—The pupils in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth grades of Crockett School 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in 
other states, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Vivian 
Keese, Medina City, Texas. ° 


Texas—My fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like to exchange letters, curios, 
products, and school work with pupils in the 
United States and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Emma Holland, 315 N. Lee Street, 
Sherman, Texas. - 


Vermont.—The pupils of grades one to five, 
Allen Rural School, would like to exchange 
products and letters with pupils of the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Bernice E, Kingsbury, Milton, Vermont. 

Virginia—The fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
of Jamestown School would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with all the states and out- 
lying possessions, and with foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Mable Richardson, Rural Route 
No. 1, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Washington.—The pupils of Enterprise School, 
grades one to six, Ridgefield, Washington, Rural 
Route No. 1, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of other states and foreign countries, 
especially Europe, South America, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands. Address: 
Miss L. Marie Whipple, teacher. 


West Virginia—My fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades and I would like to exchange letters and 
products with pupils in foreign countries and 
home lands. Address: Miss Irene Bragg, Hin- 
ton, West Virginia. 
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HERE, 


1. Before a Cold Starts 


At that first sneezy, scratchy irritation 
of the nose or upper throat—Nature’s 
unmistakable warning that you are 
“catching cold’’"—use Vicks Nose 
Drops promptly as directed. Many 
colds can be checked at this stage and 
bad colds avoided. 

If you catch cold easily, the wise 
plan is to use just a few Vicks Nose 
Drops up each nostril after exposure to 
any particular condition that your 


BRIEFLY, (8S THE NEW 
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Made Possible by New Product Based 
on New Idea for Prevention of Colds 


A third of a century ago, Lunsford Richardson, 
Sr., a North Carolina druggist, developed a 
new idea in treating colds ~ and with it Vicks 
VapoRub. Now, after years of research, Vick 
chemists have developed a new idea in 
preventing colds — and with it Vicks Nose 
and Throat Drops. These two are companion 
products — they aid and supplement each 
other. Together, they make possible the Vick 
Plan for better “Control-of-Colds” in the home. 





Trial Offer to Vick Users 


We believe that these two products—used 
as directed in the Vick Plan for better 
“Control-of-Colds” —will greatly reduce your 
family’s ““Colds-Tax” in money, loss of time 
and health. We believe this so strongly that 
we have authorized all druggists to sell Vicks 
Drops to any user of Vicks VapoRub on 
trial—to refund the purchase price if you 
do not find the Vick Plan for “Control-of- 


Colds” more than satisfactory in your home. 


VICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 








PRESIDENT 





own experience tells you is apt to give 
you a cold —— for instance, a night ona 
Pullman—a dusty automobile ride— 
over-smoking —over-heated, over- 
crowded rooms, etc., etc. — and you 
feel the slightest stuffiness of the nasal 
passages. Vicks Drops are especially 
designed to aid the nose—Nature’s 
‘‘preventor” of colds—when over- 
taxed by such emergencies of our arti- 
ficial present-day living. 


At night, massage the throat and chest 
well with Vicks VapoRub (now avail- 
able in white “*‘stainless’’ form, if you 
prefer). Spread on thick and cover with 
warm flannel. Leave the bed-clothing 
loose around the neck so that the 
medicated vapors arising can be in- 
haled all night long. During the day— 
any time, any place—use Vicks Nose 
Drops as needed for ease and comfort. 
(If there is a cough, you will like an- 
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A New Plan for 
: better Control-of-Colds 





VICK PLAN: 
2. After a Cold Starts 


other new Vick product—a Cough 
Drop actually medicated with ingredi- 
ents of Vicks VapoRub.) 

This gives you full 24-hour treat- 
ment and without the risks of too 
much internal “‘dosing,’’ which so 
often upsets the digestion—especially 
of children—and lowers body strength 
at a time when Nature most needs it to 
resist disease. Don’t ‘‘dose’’ colds ex- 
cept on your doctor's advice. 


Dont “dose colds except on your Doctors Adotce 














A Trip To ALASKA 
By Kate C. Orr 
Kauffman Elementary School, 
Pomona, Calif. 
(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


LASKA, the “Land of Charm,” 

had long called to me and at 
last I decided to obey the command. 
At eight o'clock on the evening of 
July 14, my sister and I stood on 
the docks in Seattle with about two 
hundred others, waiting to board 
our steamship. A few moments 
later, a network of colored paper 
ropes thrown by passengers to 
friends on shore tied the boat to the 
pier, and lights shining on the col- 
ored paper gave an effect never to 
be forgotten. 

Through the sheltered inside route 
we traveled to Seymour Narrows, 
one of the scenic wonders of the 
trip. The pass is so narrow and the 
tide so swift in places that often the 
boat has to wait for slack water in 
order to pass through. The scenery 
of the Inside Passage is marvelous. 
There are high, snow-capped moun- 
tains covered with Alaskan fir, the 
forests extending to the very edge of 
the water. Glimpses of the silvery 
sheen of waterfalls as they weave in 
and out of the foliage make the 
landscape seem a veritable fairyland. 
The many small islands thick with 
trees and shrubs look like huge flow- 
er vases. As the boat glides in and 
out among these islands, scarcely 
seeming to move, one feels that he 
has reached the land of his dreams, 
the country is so beautiful. 

The boat kept to the Inside Pas- 
sage until it reached Charlotte 
Sound, which is open to the Pacific 
on the west. As the weather was 
ideal we experienced no ill effects. 

At Ketchikan, our first landing 
place, we visited curio shops and 
stores and also walked to the falls 
where later in the season millions of 
salmon swim up the river to spawn. 
At Wrangell, our next stop, we were 
fascinated by the totem poles with 
their weird carvings and gaudy 
paint. Indian emblems, usually ani- 
mals, were carved on the poles. 
Wrangell, known as the “City of 
Totems,” was named for Baron 
Wrangell who was Russian gover- 
nor from 1828 to 1830. It has a 
population of about 1800 and fish- 
ing is the principal industry. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Nothing tends so much to enlarge 
the mind as traveling.—Watts. 
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A Backward Glance at the Travel Contest 


T IS great fun to play Santa Claus! We have been discovering 

that anew, here in the Instructor offices. The 1931 Travel 
Contest checks were mailed in time to reach prize winners before 
Christmas, and every mail has been bringing us appreciative letters. 

To be sure, these people really earned all they received, and that 
turns our Santa Claus into an old humbug. So we must doff the 
whiskers and red costume, return a corpulent pillow to its right- 
ful use, and hunt up a new ribbon for the editorial typewriter. 

However, it was fun, even to be a bogus St. Nick, and it is 
pleasant to think that some of the hundred homes represented by 
the prize winners may have had a little jollier Christmas because 
of the Travel Contest. One successful contestant wrote: “My 
family almost photographed the check”; another, “It was a grand 
and glorious feeling to find the check”; another, “Coming as it 
did, before Christmas, it was more than welcome.” 

One of the most significant aspects of the Contest, in retrospect, 
is the new relationship established between the magazine and the 
contestants. This is evidenced by such a comment as the follow- 
ing: “The Instructor is a great help in school work and it is 
more valuable and personal to me than ever now.” 

Another by-product of the Contest is the discovery on the part 
of certain entrants that they are able to express themselves in writ- 
ing in a way to please others. One recorded her sensations thus: 
“Never having won a prize before, this was a very thrilling expe- 
rience.” Another: “It means as much to me as first prize would 
have meant, for it is the first literary work I have ever done.” 

It is a commonplace that a person talks and writes best about the 
things in which he is most interested. Travel, by transporting one 
into a new environment, offers the best sort of stimulus to ex- 
pression. The teacher does not “go, see, and conquer”—but goes, 
sees, and tells. One after another of the contestants remarks: “I 
thoroughly enjoyed writing about my trip.” Apparently they all 
would echo the thought so well expressed by one of their number: 
“In writing or retelling the many wonderful features of a trip, 
I seem to be taking the journey over again. The anticipation and 
afterward the recollection of such a summer come second only 
to the actual trip.” 

The most important outcome of the Contest, from the INstruc- 
ToR’s standpoint, is the continuing interest in travel evidenced not 
only in the travel stories but in letters from contestants. These 
people are going again! And in deciding where they are going, 
they will be influenced strongly by the travel-story material in our 
columns between now and June. Witness: “I look forward with 
great pleasure to reading the ‘efforts’ of the other contestants”; 
“I shall read with interest the other prize stories in your valued 
magazine’; “To think that my story even won recognition among 
that host of contestants all writing about interesting trips!”; “I 
think the judges showed much wisdom in selecting travel stories 
from all parts of the world, and I am looking forward to reading 
them with pleasure as they are published”; “I shall look forward 
with pleasure to each issue of the Instructor, for the varied and 
beautiful titles of the prize-winning stories are a proof of the 
numerous treats in store for its readers.” And we were very much 
pleased indeed when the winner of one of the larger prizes wrote: 
“The check will certainly be fine, and most of it will go into the 
Savings Fund as a nucleus toward another trip.” That's the spirit! 


THE LAND OF THE LEI 
By Clara B. Ruley 


Principal, Gull Point School, Escambia 
County, Fla. 
(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


RRIVING in Los Angeles, 

where we were to board ; 
steamship for Hawaii, we were met 
by friends who, being experienced 
travelers, took from our shoulders 
the burden of all arrangements. Al] 
my cares vanished except one—fear 
of seasickness, but thanks to 
remedy designed for poor sailors | 
neither missed nor lost a meal during 
the entire ocean trip, although it 
was rough the first day out. I en- 
joyed every feature of life on board 
ship, from the morning constitu- 
tional and community singing to 
the long lazy hours spent in my 
deck chair watching the activities 
of others. 

The morning we were to arrive in 
Honolulu I was up early. One sees 
first the searchlight on Molokai, the 
most powerful anywhere in the Pa- 
cific. A famous leper colony oc- 
cupies a small part of this island. 
The rest is in plantations. 

When Oahu, the island on which 
Honolulu is situated, came into view 
I was disappointed, for instead of 
the masses of tropical green I had 
expected to see, there were great 
mountains of rock. Both Diamond 
Head and Koko Head looked barren 
indeed. However, we saw a vastly 
different picture when we reached 
the harbor and passed Waikiki, a 
yellow sand ribbon binding the ver- 
dure of the island to the vivid blues 
and greens of the ocean. 

The rainbows are of the greatest 
brilliancy and occur frequently. 
Often a reflection is seen, making 
two great bows in the sky. Lunar 
rainbows are sometimes seen at 
night when the tropic moon is at its 
best. 

Truly this is the Land of the Le. 
Many people came out on the pilot 
to greet their friends and all were 
bearing the charming wreaths that 
go by this name. When the boat 
docked, more leis. Ginger flowers, 
white and yellow, carnations, plu- 
meria; many colors, many tints, an 
many perfumes! And these de 
lightful tokens are used not only in 
greeting but in farewell and for 
adornment. One sees the hats 0 

(Continued on page 90) 
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vit SINGING LADY 
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A DELIGHTFUL radio program for young folks which was started over 
wen in Chicago eight months ago. Its success has been phenomenal. More 
than 40,000 mothers and children have written letters expressing their 
appreciation. And now, W. K. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, is sponsoring 
the Singing Lady over the N. B. C. Blue Network, as a service to 
mothers, teachers and children throughout the country. The Singing Lady 
has been endorsed by authorities as being one of the most constructive 
child programs ever arranged. It follows, in fact, the best of modern 
kindergarten theory. 

The Singing Lady tells the stories dear to childhood; sings the most 
delightful songs. She keeps youngsters breathless and eager at the radio. 

Broadcast every afternoon (except Saturdays and Sundays). From 
5.30 to 5.45, Eastern Time, over WJZ, WLW, WBAL, KDKA,” WBZ," WBZA," 
WGAR, wyrR. From 5.15 to 5.30, Central Time, over WENR, WREN, KOIL, 
KWK; from 6.00 to 6.15 over WEN. 


As a teacher, you of course realize how much better it is for children 
to be quiet and restful just before their evening meal, One of the pur- 


poses of the Singing Lady is to amuse the children at this important hour. 














B The Singing Lady also teaches many constructive things . . . encour- 
ze ages children to eat proper food, form habits of healthful sleep, play, exercise. 
io Tune in the Singing Lady. Tell your pupils about her. Upon re- 
oo) quest, we shall be glad to send you any of the material she uses. Simply 
Yi write the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 

a. *When available. 


‘ 
\\ 
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Sour of the first 100% Americans 


were Irish. 


The Declaration of Independence itself 
Sullivan was 
The O’Briens were from Cork. 
Barry was a Wexford man, Montgomery (his monu- 


has eight Irish names attached to it. 
a Kerry man. 


ment is in St. Paul’s, Broadway) was a Donegal man. 
Men from Cork and Kerry and Donegal ! 

Will you not come to Ireland and see the land that 
bred these heroes? Not a county in Ireland but 
has given a great name to America. Not a village 
but has historical associations with America. Come 
and study American history on Irish soil. Travel by 
a boat that calls at Cobh (Queenstown) or go 
from England to Ireland by the best cross-channel 


packets in the world. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
— Passenger Traffic,(Dept. A.32) L M S Corporation, 
and GS Rlys. of Ireland Agency, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, or from any 
LMS or GSR Ticket Agents. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 
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Study Sheets on Government 
(Continued from page 65) 


False. 5. True. 6. False. 7. True 
8. True. 9. False. 10. False. 


10. Washington’s party failed to 
reach the French camp. 

IX. Did you ever stop to think of 
what you owe to your country? 
Philip Nolan did not, until his 
country was taken away from him. 
Read “Plain Buttons,” Our Town 
and Civic Duty, pp. 240-247. Then 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brigham, Albert Perry, and McFy. 
lane, C. T.: Essentials of Geog. 
raphy, First Book (New York: 


American Book Co., 1925). 


read from the same book “The| Elson, William H., and other. 
Debt,” p. 236. Child-Library Readers, Books 
Three and Six (Chicago: Scott 
Keys to Tests Foresman & Co.). 

Completion test— Fryer, J.: Our Town and Civic 
1. laws. 2. laws. 3. make, en-| Duty, “The Young Americay 
force. 4. mayor. 5. forty-eight,| Readers” (Philadelphia: John ¢ 

states. 6. counties. 7. governor.| Winston Co., 1918). 


McGuire, Edna, and Phillips, C. A: 
Building Our Country (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), 

Searson, James W., and Martin, G; 


8. capital. 9. capitol. 10. (An- 
swer depends on the state in which 
you live.) 11. Washington, D.C. 
12. Congress. 13. taxation. 14. re- 





public. 15. king. 16. empire. Studies in Reading, Sixth Gra 
True-false test— (Lincoln, Neb.: University Pub. 
1. True. 2. False. 3. True. 4.| lishing Co.). 





A Cumulative Washington Story 
(Continued from page 61) 


honors the President, wise and good, 


who loved the flag his wisdom 
who freed the colonies, thirteen jn 


saved, while leading the patriots, 
hardy and brave, who freed the | all, of which one was the State of 
colonies, thirteen in all, of which one | Virginia. (Speaker shows nationd 
was the State of Virginia. (Speaker | flag.) 

hows large map of the United| 23. Finale: The Flag Salute. 


States.) EDITORIAL NoTE: Additions and substi- 


- tutions may easily be made in this story, 
22. This is the flag that represents 


according to the extent of the children’s 
e historical information, and the time the 
the nation, now of many states, that 


teacher wishes to devote to it. 

















~ SS 
had!” 
r7 Lhat’s what you'll say if you choose one of the 
Alaska Line cruises to the Northland this summer. 
Vacation under the spell of Alaska’s mountains 
fjords and forests — thrill to the charm of quaint 
totem - poled villages. 


A great fleet of hospitable Alaska Line ships sail shel 
tered seas, leaving Seattle two and three times a week: 


Send for beautiful new illus- 
trated booklet on these de- 
lightful Alaska vacations, 
or see your nearest Travel 
Representative. 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP Co. 
Room 302, Pier 2, Seattle, Wn. 
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Richard Visits George 


(Continued from page 22) 








7. True, | warm water and left them to Uncle|boys be better in bed after such a 
Ise, Joc. He scrubbed each boy in|spill and ducking?” 
turn—and how he did scrub! To bed they went. Nothing more 
When he got through, there were| was ever said about their escapade. 
1 McFar- f wo red, breathless boys. He hus-|But instead of staying for a visit, 
of Geog. ted them into dry clothes—George| Richard went home with his father 
w York: § into his second-best suit, and then|the following day. 
). Richard into George’s Sunday-go-| Shortly after that, Governor Lee 
others: J io-meeting suit. This consisted of |went on a business trip to Alexan- 
, Books f jeavy, home-knit stockings, knee|dria. From there he brought 
0: Scott, F breeches, a long-tailed coat of bright |Richard two story-books. Richard 
blue kersey, and a beautifully flow-|sent one to George with a letter in 
vd Civie | ered waistcoat. which he wrote, “It has a picture of 
\merican | ~The two shamefaced boys slipped | an elefant and a little Indian boy on 
John C. into the living room, where the|his back like Uncle Joe’s Sam. Pa 
grown-ups were busily talking. Si-|says if I learn my task good he will 
Ss, C. A: B jntly, they sat down side by side|let Uncle Joe bring me to see you. 
) (New Fon a bench and together turned the| Will you ask your Ma to let you|| 
+» 1929). F taves of a picture book. No one|come to see me?” 
rtin, G,; paid any attention to them until,} George replied: “Dear Dickey: I 
ch Grade fin the midst of an earnest speech, | thank you very much for the pretty 
ity Pub- | Governor Lee’s gaze fell on the two.| picture book you gave me. Sam|/| 
“Richard, come here,” he called.|[one of George Washington’s 
With dragging steps, Richard| younger brothers] asked me to show 
ame. His father turned him|him the pictures and I showed him 
sound. “Where did you get these|all the pictures in it. And I read 
clothes?” to him. . .. I can read three or 
Richard tried to explain, but|four pages sometimes without miss- 
nd 800d, F broke down sobbing. Then George|ing a word. Ma says I may go to 
irteen in F was questioned by his father. Over|see you and stay all day with you 
State of I the boys’ bent heads the two fathers} next week if it be not rainy. She 
nationd exchanged amused glances, but Mrs.|says I may ride my pony Hero if 
Washington set her lips firmly.| Uncle Ben will go with me and lead 
os ete | C°OTBE knew the signs. However, | Hero. 
this ster, his father spoke first. “What do Your good friend, 
Gridrens 1 you say, Governor? Wouldn’t these George Washington” 





summer. | Planning a California Trip? 

anitaien Go or return via the Scenic 
orth Pacific coast. 

f quaint The Summer fare is no higher from 


most points than via the direct route. 








Going to Summer School? 


HOOSE one of the fine institutions 
in the cool Pacific Northwest, where 
you can combine study and recreation. 


Courses to fit every need. Distin- 
guished faculties, rare educational advan- 
tages. Unusual vacation facilities in the 
midst of some of America’s finest scenery. 
National Parks nearby. 


We'll gladly send you full information 
about any of the following schools: 


State University of Montana, Missoula 
University of Oregon, Portland and Eugene 
University of Washington, Seattle 
University of Idaho, Moscow 

Washington State College, Pullman 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Washington State Normal, Bellingham 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Washington Normal College, Cheon 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Eastern Oregon Normal, La Grande 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon 
Eastern Montana Normal, Billings 
Southern Oregon Normal, Ashland 


Address E. E. Nelson 
501 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


For Western Travel—the Roller-Bearing 


New North Coast Limited 
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America’s 
‘| WVaeation 
Headquarters 
| this Summer 












Mighty glaciers not far away 


VACATION opportunity that 

can’t be repeated during your 
lifetime: everything that Southern 
California normally offers in thrill- 
ing summer play... and the Olym- 
pic Games! 

The world will be watching. Ath- 
letes and notables from everywhere 
are coming. And Southern Califor- 
nia, after ten years of preparation, 
is ready with the vacation of your life! 

Finals in all events... 135 separate con- 
tests... will be held from July 30 to August 
14. Be here then if you can, but come this 
summer anyway, for festival will reign all 
season, and this is the year you need a real 
vacation most. 

Every vacation joy... low costs 

Here are clear, rainless days... nights under 
blankets. . . and every essential for perfect 
play. The blue Pacific for swimming, sailing, 
fishing or basking on the sand... gay resort 
islands near the shore. Crystal lakes in mighty, 
forested mountains. Golf and every sport in 
exciting settings. Palms, orange groves, an- 
cient Spanish Missions and nearby Old Mexi- 
co. Hollywood’s scintillating night life. 

Pasadena, Long Beach, Glendale, Beverly 
Hills, Pomona, Santa Monica and other cele- 
brated resort cities are short, scenic drives 
from big, hospitable Los Angeles, center of 
this whole world playground. 


Ol 





The cool Pacific 


Outdoor symphony 


** 


ee 








By rail (new low summer fares) 
from most points in the country, 
_ even a two-weeks vacation gives you 
at least 11 days actually here. And 
costs while here need be no more 
than those of an ordinary vacation. 
For in this year ’round vacationland 
you escape the “peak prices” neces- 
sary in short-season resorts. We prove 
these statements in a remarkable new 
book which the coupon below brings you free. 
FR £ NEW 64-PAGE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 
The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure pho- 
tographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc.... perhaps 
the most complete vacation book ever pub- 
lished. With it, if you wish, we will send, also 
free, another book giving Olympic Games 
details and schedules, with ticket application 
blanks. Send the coupon today. Start plan- 
ning now! 
(If you wish another beautiful book, 
“Southern California through the Camera,” 
include 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost.) 


PIC 
GAMES 











Come for a vacation you'll never forget. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking em- 
ployment lest he be disappointed, but for 
the tourist the attractions are unlimited. 











Old Spanish Missions 


Movie making 


the Olympic Games in 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div. A-2, 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me booklets I have checked below: 


Los Angeles Orange 


* 
‘ 


(1) Free new 64-page illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
(J Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. H 
LJ “Southern California through the Camera” (4c enclosed). Also send free booklets about counties checked below: | 


Santa Barbara (1) San Diego } 














Los Angeles Sports Riverside San Bernardino () Ventura 
Name 
Street ——_-* _ een. © 
Cty one State as SSS 
(Please Print Your Name and Address) H 
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Northwest 


Wonderland 
Vacations 


Tr nice to get them, but why not MILWAUKEE 
S send your own post cards this ST. PAUL 


summer? Leave it all behind... go 4 
and find your own grand times. 
They’re guaranteed along the electrified, scenically 


supreme trail to Lands of Happy Memories. 
And Pacific Coast summer fares are lower than ever. 


Dash thru Pacific Ocean surf; ride top-of-the-world 
trails, explore, climb with a ranger; ski, coast, 
fish, motor; fox trot at romantic mountain chalets. 


Pleasure-packed days at: Yellowstone Park, thru new 
Gallatin Gateway; Montana dude ranches; Spokane’s 
lakelands; Mt. Rainier’s and Mt. Baker’s snowy play- 
grounds; Seattle, Tacoma, adventure ports; Olympic 
Peninsula, America’s wildest frontier; Portland and 
the Columbia River Highway; cruise Puget Sound’s 







A George Washington Reading Party 


(Continued from page 25) 


The Flag of the Norma Detar| Selecting and organizing materia, 

United States for a program. 

Our Flag To-day Elaine Shick| Listening attentively. 

February Twenty- Loretta Fletcher} Offering criticism, good or bad 
second in a polite manner. 

Washington's Birth- Lowell Harris} Realizing that one must enjoy , 
day |story in order to read it in such, 

Washington and His Janice Naylor| way that the audience will enjoy i, 

Hatchet too. 

Two Great Birthdays Vernell Taylor} Using word lists and dictionarig 
in February in finding meanings of words, 
The Father of His Kenneth Reed | English— 

Country Oral and dramatic expression wy 
| Talk—Music in Helen Baker | developed through class discussion, 
| Washington’s Time Reports on research excursion; 
Violin Solo—“Yan- Kenneth Reed | were given. 

kee Doodle” Sentences, stories, and riddle 
Song—“Old Black Pupils and| were written; also, invitations to the 

Joe” audience | party. 

Washington’s Two- Otto Bryant| Individual rules of conduct wer 
hundredth Birthday written by each child. 





The teacher asked the children to. Stories were reproduced both fo 
make a rough estimate of the num-|information and appreciation. 
ber of programs needed. She print-| Numbers— 
ed the copy for the hectograph, and} Estimating the number for read. 
with the aid of two pupils hecto-|ing groups. 
graphed the programs. Estimating the number of pro. 
grams needed. 

Estimating the number of chair 
| About 2:15 p.m. on the day of the| needed to seat the guests. 
party, the guests began to arrive.| Reading numbers. Finding and 
The host and hostess were on duty | telling pages on which stories wer 
receiving guests, caring for coats, found; also practice in reading 
giving out programs, directing visi- | dates. : 
tors to seats, making introductions,| Counting the number of red 
and so on. | stripes and white stripes in our flag, 

Promptly at 2:30 p.m. the an- and the number of stars in our flag. 
nouncer was before the guests tell-| Telling time. 
ing the way the party originated,| Solving problems. 
its purpose, and mentioning a few! Penmanship— 
high points of the program. | Writing invitations to the pur 

The program was well received by | ents. 
the guests. All the children, both | Spelling— 
those who took an active part in the, Learning to spell the words need- 
program and those who did not,' ed to write the invitations. 





CULMINATION 














enchanted islands to old-English Victoria, Vancouver, 
on to Alaska. And now, thanks to new reductions, it 
costs no more to include California and Colorado. 


The Electrified, Scenicatly Supreme Trail of 


the New OLYMPIAN 


Roller-bearing Transcontinental Queen. Smooth as 
moonlight, sootless, cinderless. Over the Belts, Rockies, 
Bitter Roots, Cascades by day. Open observation cars. 
Meals by America’s favorite restaurateur — Rector. 


Escorted all-expense tours with jolly companions, if you wish. 
Let our experts help you plan. Write 





Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
800 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


MILWAUKEE... 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE| 
ROCKIES TO THE SEAee 





were pleased with the party and had Character building— 
a good time. There were numerous opport- 
nities to practice the following hé- 


Outcomes, SKILLs, Hasirs, jee which developed qualities that 





AND KNOWLEDGE are fundamental and essential t 

Reading— good citizenship. 

Reading newspapers, magazines,| Co-operation, promptness, neat- 
bulletins, stories, and poems. /ness, and courtesy. 

Consulting reference books in re-| Ability to work in groups. 
lation to the. unit. Ability to judge by merit. 

Using the table of contents to| Respect for the rights of others. 
find stories. Careful details in planning any 


Reading “Washington’s Rules of | activity. 


| Conduct.” | Willingness to share possessions 


Learning to appreciate good oral | and pleasures with others. 
reading. | Desire to emulate Washington. 

Acquiring a desire and love for! Appreciation of parents’ interest 
wider reading. | Desire to do one’s best. 
Learning to appreciate effort. | Masi — 


Reading in a pleasant voice and! Learning folk songs. 


with good expression in an audience} Playing phonograph records o 

situation. the minuet, gavot, and patriot 
Standing correctly, holding the} songs. 

book correctly, and turning the|Social science (history, geography, 

pages with ease. and nature study)— 
Attacking new words. Location of historic spots. 
Reading for a definite purpose. Formation of our government 
Being watchful for related mate-| (cursory view). 

rials. History of our flag. 
Judging relative values of mate-| Plantation life. 

rials. Work of a surveyor. 
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A George Washington Reading Party | 


(Continued from page 78) 


Desirable character traits of fa- 
mous men. 

Art— ; 

Studying pictures by famous art- 
st . . 

Making room, window, and 
backboard decorations, and bulle- 
tin boards. 


Arranging flowers. 

Studying colonial costumes. 

Becoming more appreciative of 
pautiful illustrations and decora- 
tions. 

Knowledge gained— 

Making definite plans for a party. 
Learning what is meant by the 
following words and phrases: minu- 
#, gavot, fox chases, sewing bees, 
method of fighting, colonial uni- 


forms, colonial songs, colonial dress, 


vigs, knee trousers, boots, buckles 


for men, etc. 
Facts about Washington. 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS AND 
SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


There are many ways in which 


this whole unit of work might be| 


made richer. A few are mentioned 

here. 

Trips— 

An imaginary journey or visit to 
Washington’s childhood home and 
to Mount Vernon. 

A visit to an industrial arts class 
to watch the pupils work with 
metal or make hatchets. 

A visit to a museum; to an art 
gallery. 

English— 

Patriotic booklets. 

Imaginative, original stories or 
incidents. 

Original poems. 

Riddles. 

Formal invitations. 

Hand work— 

Making a miniature landscape of 
Vashington’s childhood home. 

Modeling Washington statues and 
th Washington Monument. 

Making sand-table illustrations of 
one or more phases of the unit. 

Making a scrapbook. 

Designing and making colonial 
wearing apparel. 

Making hatchets. 

Making a flag from cloth, using 
paper stars. 

Cutting five-pointed stars. 

Dressing dolls. 

Art— 

Drawing _ patriotic 
borders. 

Decorating for the occasion with 
fags and bunting, thus learning flag 
etiquette. 

Games, entertainment, etc.— 
Colonial games. 
Colonial dances 

gavot). 

Horseback riding. 

Broomstick fox chase. 

Picture show. 

George Washington play. 

Puppet show. 


blackboard 


(minuet and 


iStone, Clarence R.: Silent Readers, | 
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SYSTEM 


Find out about Union Pacific vaca- 
tion opportunities before making 


your summer plans. Union Pacific 
offers you the widest, finest 
variety of western vacations, serv- 
ing as it does, 15 National Parks 
and more of the West than any 
other railroad. 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, Room 211 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me complete information and booklets about 
places checked below: 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 


California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 


Colorado Escorted All-Expense Tours 
Hoover (Boulder Dam) 
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SAXON 


ENGLAND 


The West Gate which still attempts to de- 
fend Winchéster as it has done for eight hun- 
dred years, will welcome you to this ancient 
capital—the greatest city of Saxon England. 
In the Norman Hall the Domesday Book 
was compiled. At St. Cross Hospital charity 
is given in the form of a horn of beer and a 
piece of bread—a 785 year-old custom that 
they are determined to maintain. 

Bournemouth is a fashionable resort, ideal 
from which to begin explorations of the 
thousand-year-old New Forest. Ivy-twined 
Beaulieu Abbey was built by King John. 
Wimborne Minster’s chained library harks 
back to the days when books were few and 
men spoke with swords. Salisbury’s spire 
rides high in the heavens. 

The incredibly ancient druidic remains at 
Stonehenge sit on the edge of civilization—a 
monument of a forgotten race invested with 
unearthly majesty. 

Edward the Martyr was murdered by 
order of his stepmother in slumbering old 
Corfe Castle. In Dorset we find the true 
home of Thomas Hardy. Buried among 
Kings in Westminster Abbey, his heart was 
taken to Stinsford to honour his beloved 
homeland through the succession of ages. 

Write for information and literature. 
C. Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Primary Art Work 


(Continued from page 35) 


illustrative of his environment. Psy- 
chologically he exists for himself 
and his family. Each child can 
make a picture of himself, and all 
of the class pictures may be pasted 
into a big scrapbook. He can write 
stories about himself: “This is John. 
He has a dog.” The stories will cor- 
relate well with the reading. Pic- 
tures of “my home,” “my family,” 
and “my pets” will make a fine 
series of subjects, so closely related 
to the child’s life experiences that he 
will not have to grope for images. 

An additional group of drawings 
can be developed from the occupa- 
tions of the children’s fathers. This 
gives great variety and again cor- 
relates well with language and read- 
ing. The children’s work can be 
preceded with a very simple discus- 
sion of the relative proportions of 
the body, stressing long arms and 
legs. They may draw the garage 
man, the railroad engineer, the bak- 
er, and so on. The milkman, who 
calls every day, led one class to make 
a series of pictures of him and to 
compose stories about him. One 
should not dictate the colors to use 
in these drawings or show surprise 
at some of the maladjustments of 
nature which will result. The class 
criticism will take care of this. 

The children are to be encouraged 
to work largely and freely. They 
must start their picture with the 
center of interest, which in these 
cases is the figure. It is not possi- 
ble, for instance, to draw a rich, 
dark green lawn and then add a 
newsboy delivering the evening 
paper. 

The farmyard offers great illus- 
trative opportunities. Even if chil- 
dren are city-bred and have had 
few opportunities to see real animals, 
their picture books and story-books 
are filled with references to farm 
life. The farmer girl and boy in all 
their activities form a wide range of 
interests. Trucking the produce to 
market, running the tractor, and 


many other activitjes make pictures | ¢ 
| full of action and life, and that is 


what primary children love most of 
all. 

Problems dealing with commu- 
nity interests are excellent. Explain 
to the class that towns and cities 
divide themselves into three types of 
buildings—the home neighborhood, 
the business district, and the civic 
center. With the first two the child 
is well acquainted. Pictures of 
houses, of what he does in his back 
yard, of gardens, of mowing the 
lawn, and of many other activities 
concerning the home give pleasing 
results. The business street of little 
shops, if it be a small place, or large 
buildings if it be a city, offers many 
imaginative opportunities. The bar- 
ber shop, the ice-cream stand, the 
market—all are familiar to primary 


children. 
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ORDER BY NUMBER 
7 . = J 
Graded and Classified List of Titles 
NOTE. The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being as well suited to the grade 
above and below as to the one to which assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, thin 
and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, suited to any of these S€ grades 


FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
Eleven Fables from_A®sop 
More Fables from sop 
Indian Myths 
Nursery Tales 
Primer from Fableland 


URE 
1 Little Plant People—I 
2 Little Plant People—II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY 
32 Patriotic Stories 
ag 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
for Beginners 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Okc -Time Stories 
329 A Queer Little Eskimo 
334 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from_ Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a Brownie 

aasyes AND INDUSTRY 
_— Workers (Animal 


Stories) 
3 Little “Wood Friends 

40 Wings and_ Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

135 Little People of the a 
(Dry Air and Dry 
Plants) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Four Little Cotton-Tails (but 
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Tinkle Bell and Ott Other Stories 

The Rainbow Fury 

Story of Peter Rabbit 

mere Stories of the Three 
Sea’ 

Ten Little Indians 

Story of Hiawatha 


os YEAR* 


LES AND MYTHS 
Puss_ in Boots and Cinderella 
Greek Myths 
Nature M ths 
Reynard the Fox ries 
Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 
Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
The Snow Man, The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
narees AND INDUSTRY 
42 Bird Stories from the fous 
9 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
1 Story of Flax 
2 Story of Glass 
3 rey of a Little Waterdrop 
3 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
Story of Tea 


Aunt Martha's “Gorner Cup 

be 4 Gtory of Sugar, 

al 

5 Martha's Corner Cup- 
rd-IlI. Story of Rice, 

| Ay Honey 

Little Plant People of the 

Waterways 

megtony AND BIOGRAPHY 

4 Story of Washington 

Story of Longfellow 

21 Story of the Pilgrims 

54 Story of Columbus {Party 

59 Story of the Boston 

60 Children of the Northland’ 

64 Child Life in the Colonies— 


6§ Life in the Coloniecs- 
1 (Pennsylvania) 

66 Coa (Pees in hs Colonies- 

68 
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289 
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Virginia 
Stories of the Revolution— 


69 


F, 


Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 








February 193 





Price, in Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy Prepaid 
8 Cents Per Copy, NOT Prepaid, on Orders for 25 or More Copies 





THIRD YEAR— Continued 


70 Stories of the Revolution— 
III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

132 Story of Benjamin Frankiin 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Jesert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 

LITERATURE 

35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

67 Story of hobinson Crasce 

71 Selections from Hiawatha 

(for 3rd, 4th and 

Grades) — Longfellow 

Poems Worth Knowing- 

Book I—Primary 


233 


321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity Buns tories 
822 The Wise Frog and Other 


FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


e_ Sta’ 
Noe Eyes and The 


205 vod r, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Story of Linco 


58 Indian Childsen Tales 

9 A Little New England Viking 

2 Story of Daniel Boone 

3 Story of Printing 

1 Story of Eugene Field 

8 Geer of Lexingioa. Concord 

Bunker Hill 

182 Story of Joan of Arc 

LITERATURE 

90 Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow—(Village Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 

3 Stories from Old Testament 

1 Tolmi of the Treetops 

3 Tara of the Tents 

5 Might Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems 
and Stories (Any Grade) 

6 Bolo the Cave Bor, 

2 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 

293 Hansel and _ Gretel, and 

Pretty Goldilocks 

Story-Lessons in Everyday 

Manners 

12 Legends from Many Lands 

14 The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories [land 

31 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 

32 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 

33 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 

Chinese Girl 


FIFTH YEAR* 


aavens AND INDUSTRY 
Animal Life in the Sea 
83 Story of Si 


of Sug 
96 What We ‘Drink (Tea, Cof 
fee and Cocoa) 
139 Fosse into Bird Nooks—II 
63 Sky Fam 
380 Making of the orld 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
16 Explorations of Northwest 
Story of Nathan Hale 
Story of Robert E. 
of Mexico [enso} 
of Robert Louis Stev- 
of the Flag 
of the First Crusade 
of Florence Nightin- 
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Stories of Discovery 

Little Discoverers in 
{Was Young 

Plymcuth 

Life in Colonial Days 

ERATURE 

King of the Golden River- 


Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali 


aba 
Heroes from King Arthur 
Jackanapes [| Ra ~~ 
The Child of ,Urtee”, De la 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate 
At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 
Chinese Fables and Stories 
Moni the Goat Boy 
In Nature's Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
109 =“ of the Forest 
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SEVENTH YEAR* 


— RATURE 


14 
15 
20 


125 
147 
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192 
193 


216 


252 
259 
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296 
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316 


NATU 


278 


EIGHTH YEAR* 
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* See note at beginning of list. 
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Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjams 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell (Cond 
from Dickens) 


The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—W hittier 
The Great Stone Face, Bil 
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The Merchant of Venice 
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Primary Art Work 


(Continued from page 80) 


These ideas work splendidly into| place in the elementary grades. The 


large friezes or posters, in the mak- 
ing of which every child can have 
apart. A city street with buildings 
in the background, street cars, auto- 
mobiles, and plenty of people, is fun 
todo. Buildings and streets may be 
blocked in first with chalk, so that 
proportions will be pleasing. Cal- 
cimine paint or wax crayon makes a 
satisfactory finish, since it gives rich, 
beautiful coloring. 

An outside setting furnishes more 
satisfactory results than an interior. 
The problem of interiors is too difh- 
cult for the young child. In out- 
of-door work he readily understands 
the relative size of trees and people. 





Further laws of perspective have no| 


little child will be quite content to 
have the sky a strip of blue at the 
top of his paper. He will yearn to, 
put the sun in on every occasion. | 
These little idiosyncrasies make his'| 
work childlike and charming. He 
will grow out of them naturally. It 
is not always the most perfect draw- 
ings that are the most interesting or | 


|artistic, since many times they are 
istiff and constrained, lacking the 


freedom of expression that should 
characterize the primary child’s 
work. He will develop his technique 
as he grows older. We must pre- 
serve his creative spirit. 

EpitoriaAL Note: In her next article, | 
Miss Erdt will discuss art work for upper- 
grade children. 





Episodes in Washington’s Life 


(Continued from page 59) 


have therefore been chosen by this 
council to execute a delicate and 
hazardous commission for the king 
and for your country. Will you 
accept such a commission? 

WASHINGTON—I will, Governor 
Dinwiddie. 

GOVERNOR—Good! The secre- 
tary will then present you with 
your written instructions and cre- 
dentials. (The secretary does so.) 

WASHINGTON (fo secretary)—I 
thank you. Governor Dinwiddie 
and members of the council, I shall 
strive to do my duty. 

GOVERNOR—May God speed you, 
Major Washington! (Washington 
goes out.) 

COUNCILMAN SAUNDERS (bend- 
ing over a chart on the table, where 
all gather about)—This chart 
shows the route that young Major 
Washington is to take. He will 
travel almost six hundred miles, 
in great part over rugged mountains, 
and more than half the way through 
the heart of a wilderness, where no 
trace of civilization has as yet ap- 
peared, 

(Curtain falls as 


he _ finishes 
speaking.) 


Part Two 

The time is eleven weeks later, 
January 16, 1754. The Governor 
and council are assembled. Major 
Washington enters, and there are 
general greetings. 

WASHINGTON (with a business- 
like air) —Governor, I am ready to 
report upon the commission which 
you intrusted to me. 

GOVERNOR—We anxiously await 
your account, Major Washington, 
and we shall be glad to hear what 
you have to say. 

WASHINGTON—I regret, sir, that 
the reply from the French com- 
mander is an unsatisfactory one. 
(Hands Governor the letter.) M. 
de St. Pierre was in command. He 





was most courteous, and provided| 
for our comforts at the fort. Your 
letter was read; then the commander | 
consulted with his officers. After 
two days, we received the answer. 
He said the summons to retire 
could not be complied with. He 
spoke in the style of a soldier, and 
said that he could not discuss trea- | 
ties, that only the governor of Can- | 
ada could act upon such matters. 
While the French officers conferred 
we took the opportunity to look 
around and examine the fort. We! 
have here (presenting chart) ac-| 
curate description of the general lo-| 
cation of the fort; its form, size, | 
and construction; and the cannons, | 
barracks, and canoes. (Governor 
and council examine chart.) 
GOVERNOR—This shall be for- 
warded at once to the British gov- 
ernment, Major Washington. May. 
we hear something of the manner| 
of your adventure during the jour- 
ney? Will you be seated, Major? 
(Washington is seated, finding| 
place for his documents, and so on, 





way through the dense woods and 


deep snow, so it seemed best to push| 
A trusty woods- | 


on without them. 
man accompanied my companion, 
Mr. Gist, and me. 
downstream was most 
and perilous. Rocks, 
drifting trees, and currents kept us 
in constant alarm. At one place 
the ice had lodged and we were 
compelled to carry our canoes for 
a quarter of a mile. Finally, Mr. 


fatiguing 


Gist and I, with a knapsack contain- | 
ing papers and food, directed our! 


way through the woods toward the 
Allegheny River. Here the ice was 
breaking up. The only hope of 


crossing was by means of a raft,| 


the making of which with only one 


hatchet was a day’s work. About | 


to give a little action.) 
WASHINGTON—Our horses soon| 
proved unable to make much head-| 


The passage | 
| 


shallows, | 
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Go out through Denver (Rocky Mountain 
National Park), Colorado Springs, Pikes 
Peak Region, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City 
(Yellowstone), American River Canyon to 
San Francisco. 


Down the Golden Strand of the Pacific to Los 
Angeles, San Diego-Coronado-Agua Caliente. 
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romantic land of the Apache Trail, Tucson 
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Simplifying Visual Instruction 


ISUAL instruction is simplicity itself with 


the Bausch & Lomb Overhead Projector. 
This accessory increases the effectiveness of 
this modern teaching method. 

By a system of mirrors, slides are projected 
over the teacher's head to a screen in sight of 
the entire class. Seated at the desk, facing the 
classroom with all materials at hand, the teacher 
is enabled to proceed comfortably and at ease 
with the illustrated lesson. Features to be 
stressed in the picture may be pointed out with 
a pencil on the slide rather than with a pointer 
on the screen. 

This instrument, as efficient as it is inexpen- 
sive, is built to stand daily use in the classroom. 
It conserves the teacher's energy, concentrates 
pupil attention and eliminates the necessity of 
an assistant. 

Write for descriptive literature on the B & L 
line of Balopticons. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
685 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y 
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year, his finest r~, most beautiful bulb 
crop. His FREE BOOK makes it possible 
to grow healthy bulbs perfectly free from 
all disease and insect pests. Send for this 
FREE b book of 100 pages. 
A. E. KUNDERD, 291 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind. 
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halfway over we were caught in the 
ice. It was a desperate struggle. I 
was thrown with violence into the 
water, but saved myself by catch- 
ing hold of a raft log, and we suc- 
ceeded in reaching a small island. 
The weather was exceedingly cold. 
Mr. Gist’s hands and feet were 
frozen. By dawn the ice between 
the island and the opposite shore 
was congealed sufficiently to bear 
our weight, and we crossed with- 
out accident. We. then proceeded 
on our journey, after recruiting 
ourselves and securing horses. 

GOVERNOR—Were the Indians 
friendly or hostile, and what meas- 
ures did you take with them? 

WASHINGTON—Upon my return, 
I paid a complimentary visit to 
Queen Aliquippa. She had ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction that I had 
not visited her sooner. I made 
apology and left presents, which 
soothed her wounded pride. 

GOVERNOR—Were _ there 
contacts with the Indians? 

WASHINGTON—Many, Governor. 
One Indian, after pretending to be 
a friendly guide, pointed his gun at 
us and fired, but fortunately missed 
aim. We took the fellow in cus- 
tody and walked all the night with- 
out stop. Then I met Half-King, 
an Indian of consequence, whose 
friendship we needed. I addressed 
him and his sachems in council, ex- 
plained something of the object of 
my mission, and gave them a string 
of wampum, as a token of friend- 
ship. An escort, including Half- 
King and three other Indians, was 
given us. 

GOVERNOR—Your hazardous un- 
dertaking has been well performed, 
Major, and it is well that you retire 
for a much warranted rest at this 
time. We shall have need of you 


other 





Episodes in Washington’s Life 


(Continued from page 81) 


later. (When Washington rises, 
the Governor and councilmen also 
rise, to show him respect, as they 
bid him good-by. Washington 
leaves.) 

GOVERNOR—Councilmen, this ac-| 
count of Major Washington, his, 
journal, this chart, the letter from 
the French commander, all indicate 
that we are compelled to resort to 
arms. We must act at once. 

COUNCILMAN GARRISON—Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie, I move that we 
make immediate enlistment of two 
hundred men, with directions to 
build one or two forts on the Ohio 
River, before the French descend 
the river as threatened. 

COUNCILMAN DAVIDSON—I sec- 
ond this motion. (The motion is| 
put before the council, and adopt-| 
ed.) 

COUNCILMAN sMITH—Governor| 
and gentlemen of this council, we| 
have heard the account of Major 
Washington, and have seen how his 
conduct has been marked with 
prudence, resolution, and capacity. 
Therefore I propose that we put him | 
in command of these troops. 

COUNCILORS (spontaneously)— 
Aye, Aye, Aye. 

GOVERNOR—Your choice of a 
leader is well made, gentlemen. 
We know of his military propensi- 
ties, and of his good judgment. 
We have seen that he knows much| 
about men, with whom he uses 
greatest diplomacy. He is con- 
scientious in the performance of 
duty. We could get no better man. 
Therefore, I enjoin the secretary 
to notify Major Washington of his 
appointment at once. If there is 
no other business for the day, we 
are adjourned. 

(Curtain falls as all prepare to 
leave the room.) 











| During the school year, this class 
found words for at least a dozen i in- 





dependent melodies, such as “Min- 
uet in G,” “Spring Song,” “Narcis- 
sus,” “Farandole,’ “To a Wild 
| Rose,” “The Deserted Farm,” “Br’er 
‘Rabbit,’ and “March of the 
Dwarfs.” 


Music about dwarfs proved the 
most inspirational. The grotesque- 
ness of the subject, with its humor 
and mystery, fairly drove the girls 
and boys to the limit of their ex- 
pressive powers. The dwarfs in 
Wagner's The Ring of the Nibelung 
were especially enjoyed. They, and 
the other characters, were made the 
subjects of many verses and pic- 
tures. A similar type of creative 
effort which came through finding 
small texts to fit themes of classic 





symphonies will be described in a| 
later article. 





Creative Listening to Music 
(Continued from page 62) 


It is hoped that sufficient has been 
said here to ‘establish an interest 
which will carry over into succeed- 
ing articles, and will finally lead 
teachers to include lessons in creative 
listening in their school programs. 

The teacher may prove to her 
own satisfaction that all lessons con- 
tribute in some way to the welfare 
of her pupils. In subjects which 
permit esthetic development, she 
may prove that they inspire high 
standards of thought, feed desirable 
emotions, foster the sense of im- 
agery, and help to preserve in her 
classroom the spirit of happiness 
which belongs to the period of 
youth. By these measurements she 
should test the values in creative 
listening to music. 


EpiToriaL Note: Mrs. Fryberger’s second 








article in her series on creative listening 
will appear in our March issue. 
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by popular demand of teachers 


a 
THE STORY OF 


PEQUOT SHEETS 
a 
32 pages 
Every step pictured— from 
cotton field to finished sheets 
Lesson suggestions— Review questions 
Samples of raw cotton 
Samples of sheeting 


Two YEARS ago “The Story of Pequot” 
was first published and offered free to 
the teachers of America. Quickly a flood 
of requests required a second, then a 
third edition. Today the new fourth 
edition is ready. 

Every child should know this pictur- 
esque romance of cotton. 

The story starts in the cotton fields 
—the realm of King Cotton. It comes 
north with the cotton bales to historic 
Salem, Massachusetts. Every process of 
manufacture is described and illustrated. 

Correlating well with history, geog- 
raphy and the elements of home eco 
nomics—this story is being used widely 
by teachers in the elementary grades. 

A leaflet of questions for review is 
enclosed, to help you fix the outstand- 
ing facts in your pupils’ memories. A 
fluff of actual raw cotton is included, 
and a piece of finished sheeting. 

We want YOU to have this helpful 
book. We are offering it FREE. Just 
fill in the coupon and send it to us. 
Your copy will be mailed promptly. 


Pequot Mutts, Sarem, Mass. 


e FREE e 


TEACHERS’ COUPON 
Pequot Mi.ts, SALEM, MAss. 


Please send me a free copy of “The Story of Pequot,” 
4th edition, postpaid, for use in my classes 
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at 49™ and Lexington NEW YORK 


our appeal for more guests at the 
shelton is not because our prices 
are so much lower than at other 
potels; our desire is to portray 
the advantages not obtainable at 
other houses, also to quicken the 
aspirations of young people to a 
better and more satisfying way 
of living. The atmosphere of the 
Shelton is homelike; alsoit an- 
swers the demand for respect- 
ability which our regular guests 
regard as of utmost importance. 
Room rates begin at $50.00 a 
month. Suites from $135.00 a 
month. 
Gub features (free to guests) are as follows: 
Swimming pool; completely equipped gymnasium; 
rooms for bridge and backgammon ; bowling ; 
mof garden; solarium and cafeteria on the 16th 


foor; full stocked library with four comfortable 
lounge rooms on the second floor, 


KANT, SLIP Lingerie Supports 


are guaranteed to hold up 
those pesky, slipping shoulder 
straps women have been try- 
ing for generations to control. 
They are gold plated. 25c a 
_ 4 pairs for a dollar bill. 
uy one for each dress. They 
do not have to be sewed on. 
Just pinned to seam of dress. 
At } ee dealer or sent post- 
paid anywhere on receipt of 
price. (Don’t send stamps). 
Representatives wanted. 


Kantslip Mfg. Co. 
Point Bldg. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Particulars and Free Book to-day. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Washington 


Dramatization 
(Continued from page 53) 


NELLIE—Oh! Mammy, let us 
stay, please. We will keep out of 
your way. We just like to watch 
the fire, and to see the sparks fly, 
don’t we, George? 

GEORGE—Yes, we do. We will 
sit "way back here on the bench and 
I know we won't be in the way at 
all. 

MAMMY—lI is not sayin’ dat you 
am in de way, but des I know, dey 
is somethin’ dats a-keepin’ you out 
here. Des like it happens uther 
times. 

NELLIE—Well, Mammy, it is just 
like it happens at other times. When 
Grandpa comes in from going over 
his farm, he has promised to tell 
George and me about when the 
French people tried to take the land 
claimed by Virginia. We asked him 
to come out here to the kitchen and 
tell us all about it while we sit 
around this nice big fire. Oh! 
Mammy, won’t it be fun? Grandpa 
tells such good stories! 

GEORGE—Oh! I hope there will 
be a lot of Indians in it. I like to 
hear about Indians. 

MAMMY—Lands, honey, you 
doan know nothen’ when it comes 
to Injuns. 

GEORGE—Were they fair in fight- 
ing, Mammy? 


MAMMY—Fair? Honey, you doan | 


know nothen’—but I is a-tellin’ you 
big Massa George know’d dem. 
Nothen’ could fool him. Honey, 
you oughter knows him like I knows 
him. 


NELLIE—Mammy, will you sing | 


George and me a song while we are 
waiting? 
GEORGE—Oh, do! 
song. 
MAMMY—Yes, I’s know’d all de 
time dey is somethin’ else back in 
dem heads ’sides a French an’ In- 
juns War. A song, eh? Well, when 


Just one little 


}| do you specks me to do all dis work? 


Don’t you see dat spinnen wheel 
Mistrus 
Martha is wantin’ it back in dat 
spinnen room to-morrow, sho’. I 
hasn’t time to sing. 

NELLIE—Just one little short song, 
Mammy, please. It won't take 
long. 

MAMMY—Well, just one anu aen 
no mo’. (Sings song.) 

Act Il 


SCENE—It is a little more than 
thirty minutes later. Nellie and 
George are rather uneasy, thinking 
Grandpa has forgotten to come to 
tell them the war story. Mrs. 
Washington comes into the kitch- 
en, to be with her grandchildren 
and her husband. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON — Here 
you are. I was wondering where you 
might have been for the past half 
hour. I thought perhaps I would 
find you here. (Nellie and George 
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—in forests of giant Redwoods. 
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or this California Vacation 


Irs not too late to 
change your bud- 

et to include this 
se of summer trips! Start sav- 
ing for it now. 

No other place can rest you 
and fit you for the working year 
as California can. And no other 
vacationland will thrill you as 
this varied one encircling San 
Francisco. Best of all, the cost is 
no more than for an ordinary 
vacation! 


Look at the map above. Count 
the famous outdoor places close 
to San Francisco. Think of the 
days that can be yours—sunny, 
thrilling, summer days. And cool, 
invigorating nights in fascinat- 
ing San Francisco; nights above 
the Golden Gate! 

You’ve heard of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown and the long Embar- 
cadero; of 1000-acre Golden 
Gate Park, with its sports and 
ae flower beds and animal 

erds. You’ve heard of great 
friendly hotels and 
celebrated eating 

















Book of 100 


Pictures 


Put away a few dollars each 
week for this glorious vacation 


places—Now come and see them 
all. See San Francisco and play 
in this varied vacationland! 


Put away only a few dollars 
each week be traveling expenses. 
Living costs while here need be 
no more than you would spend 
at home.To prove this statement 
we questioned almost 1000 visi- 
tors last year. What they told us 
about their expenditures has 
been carefully tabulated and 
cross-checked, to help you plan 
exactly. 


Send the coupon below for this 
schedule of vacation costs and 
the fully illustrated book “San 
Francisco and Your California 
Vacation.” Both will be sent you 
free, with highway Maps or low 
summer railroad and steamship 
roundtrip Rates. 


If you are going to summer school this 
year ask for the list and dates of ses- 
sions at the University of California, 
Stanford University and others bere. 


AN FRANCISCO 


CENTER OF THE CALIFORNIA VACATIONLAND 
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CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 2102, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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| GEORGE WASHINGTON—My old | 
friend, Lord Fairfax. He said that | 
1 knew all the backwoods country, | 
and knew how to deal with the 
Indians. 
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GEORGE—Oh, good! I just knew 
there would be something about In- 
-dians. 
| MAMMY—You’s certainly would 
have ben disappointed if de Injuns 
had been left out, wouldn’t you, 
honey? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—I was to 
try to make friends with the Indi- 
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A Washington Dramatization 
(Continued from page 84) 


ans and persuade them to join the| 


English, because the French were 
doing their best to get the Indians to 
join their side. I was also to find 
gut two other things—one was the 
plan of the French forts, and the 
other was how many men the 
French had. 

GEORGE—Did you have a sword 
and gun, and did you have to go 
alone? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Ngo, I had 


Often we had to hide. Once we 


|came to a swollen river that we had 


to cross. 

GEORGE—Were the Indians about 
to catch up with you? 

MAMMY—My law! My law! dem 
Injuns. 

NELLIE—Oh, how did you get 
across? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Well, we 
made a raft from some limbs of 
trees, but of course we did not have 


time to build it carefully. While 
crossing the river the raft went to 
pieces, and we had to swim to an 
island in the middle of the river. 
Here we had to spend the night. 


3companion to go with me. We set 
out on this wild and dangerous jour- 
ney. We had to travel miles and_| 
miles Over mountains and through 
forests, where only savages had been 











before. At last we reached the|It was so cold that our wet clothes 
French forts. I gave the French|were frozen on us. At last we 
commander the governor’s letter,| reached home, and I reported to the 
and while he wrote a reply, I drew| governor. I was made a colonel in 
——— J plan of the fort. the Virginia militia, and then led 
— NELLIE—Oh! Didn’t the com-|a small force of men against the 
t mander see you? French. 
on GEORGE WASHINGTON — No, he} MARTHA WASHINGTON—Come, | 
ion was too busy writing his reply to|children, it is growing late, and we) - 
rr notice me. Now, on the way back | must all be getting ready for tea. Hawaii has no word 
— L, we met some Indians that were] GEORGE WASHINGTON—Yes, your 
ted to a friendly to us. We also met others| grandmother is right. We must end 
= who were friends of the French.|our story. ee h 9 
As Our lives were not safe with these] NELLIE AND GEORGE—And will Or We at eT 
Indians. We escaped from them|you tell us more about the French 
eal through the thick woods, but other | next time? 
™ hostile Indians made it so hot for us} GEORGE WASHINGTON—We will © EVEN Tampsnep is this He- Low Summer Fares 
ar, $4.96, that we finally had to leave our|see about that the next time. (All S waiian sun, so little change in 


You can comfortably make the 
round-trip from the Pacific Coast, 
all expenses included, for less than 
$300. And youcan pleasantly crowd 
Hawaii into a three weeks trip. A 
letter will bring interesting proof. 








leave the stage.) seasons the native language has no 


word for ‘‘ weather.” 


Spring will describe almost any 
month in Hawaii. The indolent 
Hawaiian sun seems content in its 
flowers and fruits and forgets all 
about the seasons. All year through 


horses and walk the rest of the way. 








LESSON TOPICS ON ROYAL BAKING POWDER’ 








P you ll see it paint rainbows in lao We Id Fed, ti 
lopic No. ] Valley and snatch back rain before in beet pone 5 
it reaches the ground. See it blazing Honolul, ly 25-31 
On the market since 1866... In 1866 the crimson blossoms of the royal a au, Ju _ 


flame tree. See it ripening mangoes 
and guava and sparkling the snow 
on Mauna Kea’s volcanic moun- 
tain. See ic bronzing swimmers as 


American housewives were offered a 
combination of soda and Cream of Tar- 
H tar, prepared by careful measure and 
exact rule, perfectly blended and always 


University of Hawaii 
Summer Session 


June 29— August 9 























nn ee eae ee ane was called they squander days at Waikiki. 

) ’ eet Outstanding leaders of Edu- 
of Art It met with immediate success. For — tgs aa came cation from many lands will 
mabey this new Cream of Tartar baking pow- sun this summer. Kest tire Pacific actively a in the 

det. der represented a safe and sure way to the eternal greenness of these Pacific conference of W. F. E. A. 
leaven. — i — _— with the Some of the educators who 
; . color of a million flowers. will teach in summer ses- 
. BOOKS Cream of Tartar, the precious ingre- Cc in in their “I "( sion; Dr. Paul Monroe of 
dient .. . Cream of Tartar is still the ome join in their iuaus \rma- Columbia, Dr. Arthur Jones, 


tive feasts), golf in tropical settings, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Dr. 





best ingredient known for baking pow- 








der. It makes a thoroughly reliable bak- cruise by water or by air to Kauai, Holcomb of Harvard. 

ng eaaee that leavens as well for Maui, and Hawaii. — 

the beginner as for the experienced cook. \ Re <S Write for Special 

—————E | 

It makes a thoroughly wholesome bak- Cream of Tartar So —— ee Convention Hotel and 

ing powder because it is a pure product ence. ~ cy hip Ra 

of ripe grapes. buy. ¥, de. | teamship Rates / 
only 






tributed Cream of 
} baking pow- 
jer. 


Combined with Tartaric Acid (also a fruit 
acid) and exactly the correct proportions of 
pure bicarbonate of soda and cornstarch, 


PAS 
Cream of Tartar is the precious ingredient - bi : ba 
that makes Royal different from ordinary 
baking powders. | , , 














There’s no need to risk baking failures and ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
wasted ingredients. Bake with Royal — the erg ‘aan en _ 
standard of food experts and particular aang AL eae. acmngten St. 
housewives for over 60 years. This superior a : 

baking powder is not expensive. Enough for Please send me ... .. . copies of the 
a luscious, big layer cake costs but 2¢! new Royal Guide for class use. 


New B ook ! The new Royal Guide is 
ree! This supplement to the Royal Cook Book 
' master recipes, interesting variations, 
information on all phases of baking. In- 
Valuable for class use. As many copies as you 
need — free! Send the coupon. 


HAWAII 


OF HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.5.A. 


TOURIST BUREAU 


Name 225-A BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Address 





The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon request, mail you Free, 
authoritative information about the Islands. For special booklet, 


City & State : . 
ox ~ illustrated in full color, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 
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LACIER PARK 


the Gateway to 
Great Northern Vacations! 


Get a taste of the West that used to be—out in 
Glacier Park. Live the carefree life of the open, up 
in a saddle or knee deep in a trout stream, camping, 
hiking, getting tan—it's a liberal education in 
natural history! Then on to a vacation land as 
varied as your wishes—one of these places or 
several —Waterton Lakes Park, Western dude 
ranches, Spokane, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Alaska, Crater Lake Park, Lassen 
Volcanic Park, Feather River Canyon, San Francisco. 


Summer tourist fares from Eastern cities, in 
effect May 15, will be the lowest in travel his- 
tory. Inquire about All-Expense Escorted 
Tours. Write Great Northern Vacations, Depart- 
ment L-2, St. Paul, Minn. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


TO GLACIER PARK, 
THE NORTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA 


S| Hearts. 


February 193) 


Somebody’s Valentine 
(Continued from page 32) 


BoY—This must be the place. 
GIRL—Ooo, it’s a Big Heart! FIFTH HEART (he is so happy ky 
Bpoy—It’s a Great Big Heart! turns a somersault)—Then we're 
GiIRL—Did you ever see such a big} all valentines! 

heart, Buddy? cirL—I'd like to be a valentine! 
Boy (sees Heralds, who are| MOTHER HEART (singing as shy 

watching them)—Oh, look! comes out to the tune of “Wher 
GIRL— Where? Oh, Where Has My Little Dog 
BOY (pointing)—Over there! Gone?” )— 
cirL—Why, they’re Hearts! Where, oh, where have my lit. 
Boy (being very brave)—I'm go- | tle hearts gone? 

ing to talk to them. (He walks up| Oh, where, and oh, where cap 

to them, followed by the Girl.) they be? 

Hello! LITTLE HEARTS—Why, wer 
HERALDS (bowing deeply)—Hel-| here, Mother! And we're all ya. 

lo yourself! entines! 
BpoY—My name is Buddy and this} sIxXTH HEART (pointing to Girl) 

is my sister. —She says she wants to be a valen. 
HERALDS (bowing again)—We| tine, too! 

are two Hearts. MOTHER HEART—Why, she is q 
GIRL (very much excited )—Not | valentine. 

Valentine Hearts? GIRL—Why am I a valenting 
FIRST HERALD—We'll be valen-| I'm a little girl. 

tines when somebody wants us. Boy—Yes, she’s my sister! 
SECOND HERALD—We want to be! MOTHER HEART— Why, bles 

valentines, but now we're just| you, everyone is a valentine. Only 

your hearts don’t show on the out. 
Bpoy—But hearts are valentines! | side, so you have to use my hearts 
GIRL—Buddy, don’t you remem-|for messengers. When we're mes- 

ber that Mother said we send val-|sengers of love, we're valentines. 

entines because we love folks? GIRL—What is a messenger? 
poy—Of course we love folks! I BoY—You know—someone who 


GIRL AND Boy—Oh, yes! 





wees | love you, I love my mother, I love} tells someone else something. Oh,] 
my dog— 


want to go home and tell Mother 

I’m a valentine! 
cirt—So do I. 

won't she, Buddy? 
LITTLE HEARTS—We'll all go! 


GirL—I love everybody! 
HERALDS—Then we'll be your 
valentines! 
GIRL—Can you come home with 
us now? (Each group of three hearts join 
poy—Yes, please come now. hands and circle, singing “We're 
want my mother to have her valen- | Going to Be Somebody's Valentine,” 
tine right away. After first chorus, the Hearts form 
GirL—Listen, Buddy! line and march off to music, th 
(From within the Big Heart|Girl and Boy joining them, leaving 
House come the clattering of foot-|only the two Heralds behind. The 
steps and the singing of voices; out|Girl and Boy turn back.) 
come the six Little Hearts hand in| oy—Aren’t you coming? 
hand, skipping in time to their song.| cimt—You'’re our own special 
Each has added a white ruff around | valentines, you know. 
his neck and looks like an animated| yyxpst HERALD—Of course we'tt 
valentine.) coming. 
LITTLE HEARTS (singing)— SECOND HERALD—You will have 
We're going to be somebody’s | to Wait just one minute. We must 
valentine, valentine, valen-|be polite, you know. 
tine, (The Heralds come down th 
We're going to be somebody’s| stage to audience, with the Gin 


She'll be glad, 


— 


valentine, _ |and Boy on either side.) 
For to-morrow is Valentine} pigst HERALD— 
Day! We've stayed to say 


(The two Heralds join hands 
with them and they circle around 
the Girl and Boy, to a repetition of 
the song.) 

cirnL—What a lot of valentines! 

Boy—Can you all come home 
with us? 

FIRST HEART—You have to love 
somebody before you can have a 
valentine. 

SECOND HEART—That’s why we 
like to be valentines! 

THIRD HEART—Because we like to 
make folks happy! 

FOURTH HEART—Do you love 


Good-by to you, 
"Cause that’s a thing 
We always do. 
SECOND HERALD— 
We like you lots, 
That’s why we say 
We hope you've liked us 
In our play! 
BOTH HERALDS— 
We are all Hearts 
And we hope that you | 
Will go and be (each gives 
hand to Girl and Boy) 
Somebody’s valentine, too! 
(There is a gay bit of music # 








enough people to take us all? the four run off the stage.) 
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FUROPE at? Q) 4c, 


via TRAVAMEX 





Travel independently a new, economical way 
giled “TRAV AMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
furope. Choose from 10 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $332.50 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 
You will be welcomed everywhere—all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
qrefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 
Write for Booklet 6 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
65 Broadway 


— 
—_ 


New York 











UNIVERSITY VACATION TRAVEL 


1 EUROPE 


You will see more. You will havea better 
time. You will have finer leadership. The 
cost is no greater. College credits avail- 
able, if desired. 


Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


A department of the oldest, most efficient 
travel organization, 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Commonwealth Tours 


$297 europe $995 


**The Best for Less’’ 

Varied Routes, Delightful Hotels, Complete Sight- 
seeing Programs, Expert Leadership, Small Groups. 
Send for booklets of Spring, 
Summer, Near East and All 
-Motor Tours 






















Consult the originator of Student 
Tours and specialist in economi- 
cal European Travel for the intel- 
lectual elite. Benefit from the ex- 
perience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
$51 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet B 
















23 SATISFIED 
, CLIENTS 

Foremost Student Tours: 250 
all expense tours, 26 to 93 
Days, $235 to $690: Small 
rties. First class Hotels. 
re motor travel. New Tour- 
ist Cabin. Organized Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boy.stTon St., Boston, Mass. 








Want $1260-$3400 Year ? 
Work for Uncle Sam. 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of your 
‘ainingand education. Over 20,000 positions are 
tobe filled in 1932. These pay $1260 to $3400 a year 
with short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M238, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of posi- 
Uons now open to teachers 18 to 50. You will get 
{ull particulars telling how to get appointment. 


EUROPE*375 


Se Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium,Germany, 


and France—all expenses, $375. Other 
leurs from $275 to $870. Ask for Booklet “ag2” 


The TRAV 
180 N. Michigan, basen Npeie mal Bee 


(es 


YOUR VACATION inEUROPE 


CHERS - 1932 - STUDENTS 
EGYPT - PALESTINE - SOVIET RUSSIA 
i Wanted. Write for Terms. 
STRATFORD TOURS 


0 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 87 


Mrs. Washington’s 
Birthday 
(Continued from page 28) 


(Enter several girls and boys of 
different sizes.) 

ToBIAsS—Good-morning to you, 
children. 

CHILDREN (smiling bappily)— 
Good morning. 

GEORGE—Have 
school? 

FIRST BOY—Oh, no! We came to 
pay our respects to your grand- 
mother this morning. 

FIRST GIRL (with flowers) —To 
bring her this basket of pretty flow- 
crs. 

First BOY—And bid her a happy 
birthday! 

SECOND GIRL—And sing a song 
for her. 

SECOND BOY—And dance also, if 
she would like to have us. 

Tosias—Will you not sing and 
dance for us? 

FIRST BOY—If you like, sir. 

FIRST GIRL—You can tell us how 
to improve it, sir. 

NELLIE AND GEORGE—Oh, please 
sing and dance! 

(George, Nellie, and Tobias go to 
left front. Children move bench to 
left front for them to sit on. Chil- 
dren are thanked. They arrange 
themselves at center front and look 
left front as they sing.) 

CHILDREN (sing to the tune of 
“A Little Man” )— 

The sun is in the sky 
On this morning gay! 

The flowers are all in bloom 
And they nod to say, 

“Hail to Mrs. Washington, 

For her birthday now is come!” 
What a joy to bring her flow- 

ers this day in May! 

(Children all dance merrily or 
one gives solo dance.) 

NELLIE— Oh, what a pretty 
dance! Grandmother will be pleased, 
I am sure. 

GEORGE—She will give you each 
a seedcake! 

FIRST BOY—Do you think Mrs. 
Washington will be ready for us 
now? 

NELLIE—She went down to the 
little spinning house. 

GEORGE—To watch all the spin- 
ning wheels buzz! 


you come 


FIRST BOY—We will find her 
there. Good-morning. (Moves 
right.) 


FIRST GIRL—Good-morning to 
you. (Moves right.) Come, all. 
(All go off right.) 

Tosias—Now for 
work. (He rises.) 
and George. 

GEORGE—A holiday would be 
such fun. Must we have school on 
Grandmother’s birthday? 

Topias—Mrs. Washington did 
not say anything about not having 
it! 

NELLIE—Race you to the school- 
house! 


some school 


Come, Nellie 


to | 











VISIT THE LAND OF 
AMAZING HISTORY 


PERU 


$395 up 


® Here, in the shadow of the snow-capped 
Andes, lie the vast ruins of a civilization 
that was old before Columbus was born. 
Here, four centuries ago, came the astound- 
ing Pizarro, and with 247 men conquered 
the ancient Empire of the Incas, guarded by a million 
warriors. And here, today, is one of the most fascinating 
nations on earth — as well as one of the most important 
historically, politically and commercially. 

Visit Peru!—for an educational vacation that is without 
equal and a glorious sea voyage you will always remember 
with delight, Leave beaten tourist trails, see absorbing new 
sights and scenes—and enjoy, at most inexpensive rates, the 
shipboard luxury and comfort of a Grace Line“ Santa” ship, 
newest, largestand fastest tothe W est CoastofSouth America. 

You thrill to the passage through the 
wonderful Panama Canal. Youstoptoex- 
plore the romantic Spanish Americas. 
And then, down the West Coast — with 
a host of fascinating stops — to Lima, 
Peru, glittering City of the Kings, bril- 
liant composite of Paris and Old Spain, ° 
where even the seasons are the reverse of ours, and where 
treasure-laden Cathedrals and palaces vie in allure with 
opera, racing, native sports, and the overpowering beauty 
of the eternal Andes. 

Here, indeed, is material and inspiration for innumer- 
able lectures and study courses on many diverse subjects 
—all packed into 23 happy days. 

A big, luxurious Grace cruise liner leaves New York 
every Saturday; economical connections may be made 
from anywhere in the country. No passports required. 

Other inexpensive Grace Cruises will take you farther 
South to Chile, or completely "Round South America. 
Write now, for the complete details, to Dept. 8. 


23 DAY 
CRUISE 


ALL 
EXPENSES 











GRACE LINE 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; Chicago: 230 North Michigan 
Avenue; San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 So. Spring 
Street; Boston: Little Building . . of authorized tourist agent. 





TODAY'S HEALTH LESSON 


EAT MORE 
FRUIT ” 
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~ABANANAS are not only a fresh 
— but a substantial food, 
‘ature made ripe bananas so di- 

stible that doctors prescribe 
them even for babies. Then, to 
make sure that we know when 
\ they are fully ripe, she gave them 
\a hon color-signal—brown 


* 


\‘ “ripeness” freckles on the golden 
\ skin, which any child can see. 
Nature made bananas easy for 
children’s hands to peel, too— 
just \a quick pull, and the tender 
pulplis ready to eat, without fuss 
or ky fingers. And on top of 
“Tall this, she gave this inexpensive 
| fruit valuable food elements 
which growing children need— 
( vitamins, minerals and energy- 
)\giving carbohydrates. 
\\ Let blackboard pictures teach 
your children to eat bananas 
regulariy—for health. 


(RT 
+, AMERICAN | 
MEDICAL 


ASSN. 
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SCHOOLROOM HELP—FREE 


Supplementary material for many a fas- 
cinating lesson in health, in geography, in 
poster-making, is offered in our 24-page 
booklet, “About Bananas.” Well illus- 
trated and specially edited for schoolroom 
use. Coupon brings a free copy for each 
pupil in your room. 














UNITED FRUIT COMPANY N. 1 2-38 
Educational Dept., 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send copies of “‘About Bananas.” 
There are .pupils in my room. 


(This offer good only in the United States) 
Name..... 


Adres «0.0.0... , 








City State 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Mrs. Washington’s 
Birthday 


(Continued from page 87) 


GEORGE (quickly) — All right. 
One, two, three—go! (They run 
off left.) 

(Tobias follows off left, laughing 
at the children’s high spirits. General 
Washington enters at right, exam- 
ining flowers.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON— lhe bed 
of iris will be beautiful this year. 
And the violet border is lovelier than 
ever. 

(George and Nellie run in left, to 
meet him.) 

GEORGE—Oh, Grandpa! 

NELLIE—Grandpa, I’m so glad to 
see you! 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—Are the 
lessons done? 

GEORGE (mischievously)—This is 
Grandmother’s birthday! 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (with a 
smile)—And what has that to do 
with lessons? 

GEORGE—It would make a good 
holiday! 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (fondly) 
—Yes, so it would! We shall 
all keep your grandmother’s birth- 
day. 

NELLIE (going left)—Oh, thank 
you, Grandpa. I will tell Mr. Lear! 
(Exits left.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—Goeorge, 
have you seen the fig tree in the 
kitchen garden? 

GEORGE—Yes, it has leaves like 
leather. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—Now if 
you had said leaves like rubber— 

GEORGE — Why like rubber, 
Grandpa? 

GENERAL WASHINGTON— Ihe In- 
dia rubber tree belongs to the same 
family as the fig tree does! 

(Enter Tobias at left. 
dances along at his side.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—I have 
been promising your pupils a holi- 


Nellie 


day. 
ToBias—Very well, General. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON (very 


soberly)—And I might consider 
letting them borrow my horse as far 
as the house! 

GEORGE (excitedly) —Oh! A 
horseback ride! I'll hold the reins! 

NELLIE (catching up her long 
skirt)—And I will ride behind and 
be a grand lady! 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—|I obias, 
you and I must walk, I fear. 

tTopias—lI will bring up the rear, 
as bodyguard, sir. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (furning 
right)—Very well. Come, then. 
The horse is waiting over there by 
the hedge! 

(A tableau.—Washington with 
a child on each side, George holding 
his right hand, Nellie his left. 
Tobias stands behind them.) 


CuRTAIN 


EpiTor1AL Note: The song “A Little 
Man” can be found in The Golden Bock 














of Favorite Songs, page 84. 
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February 193) 


this little dolla 


went to Marke: 


a timid dollar, 


[. shivered a bit when it started. It 


scared of 


crowds. 


When it got to the market-place, it 


saw a lot of signs. 
“Hats at new low prices.” 


“Coats reduced.” 


“Shoes at a bargain.” 


“Do these signs really mean what they say?” Dollar asked 


itself. “Because, if they do — 


Just then, another dollar came along looking like a dollar- 
and-a-half, all dressed up in new clothes and carrying a big 


basket of food. 


“Oh, I say,” cried the Timid Dollar, “how can you afford all 


these new things?” 


“Ha, ha,” laughed the Dressed-up Dollar merrily, “go into 


the market-place and see!” 


“Do those signs really mean what they say?” asked the 


Timid Dollar. 
“Yes, they do! 
With that, the Timid Dollar 


came back looking like a dollar-and-a-half, too. 


And the values are wonderful!” 


ran to the market-place, and 
By the time 


the envious Stay-at-home Dollars got to market, the signs were 
down and the prices had all gone up. 





is how 
it came 


The dollar you spend now 
is worth $1.50 


The dollar you save now 


Maybe that sounds ridiculous— 
but it’s true today. 


Compared with your 1929 dollar, 
your 1932 dollar will buy about 
$1.50 worth of such things as 
staple foods, clothing, furniture, 
radios, household appliances and 
automobiles, at present prices. 


But, if you keep your dollar, 
thinking it’s the same dollar you 
had years ago, you'll find that it’s 
worth just about 75 cents. 


By spending your 1932 dollar, 


is worth 75c 


you not only get the things you 
need most at bargain prices, but 
you help provide a job for some- 
body who would otherwise have to 
depend upon charity. 


If you help put this other some- 
body to work, he can buy the 
things you or your husband makes 
or sells, and that will help you to 
have more dollars. 


Think about this when you are 
tempted to say, “No, I can’t afford 
that now.” 


The National Publishers’ Association 


“To use available income to purchase goods normally needed and in the 
replacement of which labor is employed, is a condition precedent to any 
hopeful program to constructively increase employment.” 


From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions, 


of the 


Precident’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
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SAUERKRAUT- 


An Economical Food 


In these days when a dollar means 
much to every family, the teachers, 
who are doing great work for nation- 
al nutrition and welfare, are doubly 
interested in healthful foods costing 
little. Hundreds of them are recom- 
mending Sauerkraut to their charges 
and the pupils’ parents. A few cents’ 
worth feeds from four to six persons! 
The instructors know of Sauerkraut’s 
yitamins; its lactic ferments—wonder- 
ful in ee er aa the intestines of 
young and old—and its mineral salts 
for bones and teeth. There are many 
ways of preparing this wholesome ad- 
dition to the menu. Our FREE book- 
jet, “Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” 
contains 49 different recipes. We of- 
fer all teachers as many copies as 
they can judicially use. Address 
Dept. I-2-32 


National Kraut Packers Association 
Clyde, Ohio 














SHUREFIT— 
[\ UTILITY GIRDLE 


i y vend Most Comfortable 
—y Girdle Made 


Practical—Convenient—Hook and Eye 
opening across lower front. Indis- 
pensable for Athletics, Swimming and 
Dancing. Serves as sanitary belt. 
Made of flesh mercerized mesh and fine 
woven elastic at $1.00. In Skinner's 
satin $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
——— 
SHUREFIT BRASSIERE CO., 
118 West 27th St., N. Y.C., N.Y. 
O Please find enclosed $......... for Girdle. My 
waist size is ...... 
0 Please send information about your agents 
proposition. 
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—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
-thoefrictionand pressure. 
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Zino-pads 
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FOLK DANCES, RHYTHMS, CLOG DANCES 
HEALTH and PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FRE 100 page illustrated 


catalogue on request 
4.5. BARNES & COMPANY, 67 W. 44th St., MEW YORK 











Teachers— Here Is the 
TRUTH about safe 
FEMININE HYGIENE 


Write at once for this 
FREE booklet which tells 
the TRUE FACTS about 
safe, dependable Feminine 
Hygie ne. 











With these authoritative 
facts you will be able to 
guide those who may seek 


your counsel on this inti- 
mate question. 

It doesn’t mince words. 
It doesn’t cloud the mean- 





. y ing in obscure medical 
terms. It comes right out 
Use “‘Doctor’s Way” and tells you what you 


ought to know, and what 

Some of your pupils ought to know, in plain, under- 
standable language. Avoids danger of taking inexpert 
arco that may lead to methods that' are not depend- 
tble—and are poisonous and injurious. This book 


“= what the doctors advise. Get it. Information 
of priceless value to you. Mail coupon today. 


Absolute Safety—Yet Non-Poisonous 


This book also tells about Mu-col. Why doctors 
tall it the “Douche Supreme.”” Why they _use it in 
Tone rae! Practice and hospitals. Safe, too. Though of 

old strength, it cannot harm delicate organs as 
mercury and carbolic solutions do. Cooling, soothing, 


too. Guarantees feminine 
daintiness and ra ~ 5 
dependability. iness together with safety and 
f Mu-col now sold in drug stores 
or 35e, 60¢, $1.50. But mail coupon 
SAMPLE at once for liberal sample and 
amazing, frank FREE Book, 
[meen _— eee eee Ce 
oo Co., Dept. 1841-G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
roman liberal sample Mu-col and book every 
= should have, FREE, in plain wrapper. I 
lose 10¢ for packing and mailing. 
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Travel Department 
A Trip To ALASKA 
(Continued from page 74) 


On the way to Petersburg the 
boat passed through the wondrous 
Wrangell Narrows, a winding chan- 
nel twenty miles long, so narrow 
in places that it is safe to navi- 
gate only during high tide. The 
fox farms, vegetable gardens, dairy 
ranches, and small farms along this 
route lend an air of prosperity to 
the scenery, while deer and an oc- 
casional bear give it a wild and pic- 
turesque atmosphere. 

Petersburg, a new but prosperous 
town, is noted for its fisheries and 
boasts a large salmon cannery and 
many cold storage plants. The can- 
nery has a great number of em- 
ployees, but the salmon are touched 
by no one except the woman who 
feeds the can-packing machinery, 
and she wears white gloves. The 
shrimp industry also is active in 
Petersburg. 

The next stop was at Juneau, the 
capital, named for Joe Juneau, a 
prospector who was the first to find 
the yellow metal in Gold Creek, just 
back of the city. Juneau appears 
like a gem in its scenic setting, situ- 
ated as it is under the lee of the 
mountains, with the Governor’s 
mansion and the public buildings 
overlooking the city. In the fore- 
ground is the mill of a noted gold 
mining company which has an elec- 
tric railroad running back through 
a six-mile tunnel to the other side 
of the mountain to reach its mine. 
At the Alaskan Museum we found 
the most complete collection of 
curios representative of Alaskan 
wonders and novelties. 

The Mendenhall Glacier provided 
one of the greatest thrills of our 
trip, although a heavy mist was fall- 
ing when an auto carried us about 
three miles out from Juneau to the 
face of the glacier. We crossed 
waterfalls, climbed over rocks, and 
finally arrived at a point about a 
hundred yards from the edge of the 
glacier. 

This ice-river, twenty-seven miles 
long, was scintillating with all the 
colors of the rainbow. We held our 
breath in awe as we gazed at caves 
formed by the melting ice, through 
which gorgeous colors gleamed and 
sparkled like live things, and listened 
to the singing of the melted ice river 
as it danced over the rocks on its way 
to the ocean. Nature’s handiwork 
seemed so glorious that we felt small 
and insignificant beside it. During 
our trip to Alaska other glaciers at- 
tracted our attention, but none were 
comparable in grandeur with this 
one. 

On our way back to the auto- 
mobile we picked ferns and flowers, 
admired the streaks of silver in 
cracks of the rocks, and felt that 
a little bit of heaven had indeed been 
dropped in this vicinity. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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OF HAWAII | vacation next summer with ROMANCE! It’s 
Summer "Stas important and twice as much fun, and 
Session it combines with everything—even work, 


HONOLU LU Summer courses at the University of Hawaii 


J and attendance at the World Federation of 
une 29 to August 9 . ty 

1932 Education Association Conference may be 
blended with gay diversions. There’s the 
famous sun-tinged surf of Waikiki to chal- 
lenge your aquatic prowess .. . there's Hale- 


World Federation 


of Education Asso- * 
ciations..Honolulu, - -- 2d there’s a Matson or Lassco liner, ready 


July 25 to 31,1932 to take you there and back. 


maumau, the awe-inspiring crater of Kilauea 


e Aboard these ships—sailing every few days 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles, you catch 
the tempo of your destination—in play and 
rest,in sunny, airy staterooms and at appetiz- 
ing meals, and in a deft and smiling service, 
ever at your call. These splendid ships join 
with Hawaii in building you a memory 
which time can never topple! 


How it can be done on an economy budget—and 
all the absorbing details will be told you by any 
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RUSSIA 
Easily, 








Comfortably, 


inexpensively 


Hae is a land of vast and many- 
colored contrasts, richly dowered with 
treasures of the past, vibrating with 
new forms of art, industry, and social work. Covering one-sixth of 
the world’s surface, it spreads from arctic seas to golden desert 
sands. Great modern cities contrast vividly with Tartar villages, 
ancient Gothic forts, and fabulous realms once ruled by Ghengis 
Khan and Tamerlane. 


Here is your opportunity to visit the most discussed country in the 
world, from which you will return with a wealth of new impres- 
sions and ideas. Particularly interesting are the new theatres, 
operas, ballets; the Byzantine art and medieval cathedrals: melo- 
dious folk songs and quaint folk ways against the background of 
a new world under construction. 


The cost is moderate; ten to twenty dollars a day covers every 
expense. You go wherever you please, see whatever yOu want to 
see, alone or with a group. Your camera and your notebook are 
welcome everywhere in Soviet Russia. Fifteen interesting itiner- 
aries to choose from—or plan your trip in your own way. 
Special tours of unusual interest: Arctic ice-breaker cruise; de luxe ex- 
press to Turkestan; tour to grand opening of Dnieprostroy Dam; 
Industrial Tours; Round the World in Sixty Days via the Trans-Siberian 
Express. 

Write for General Booklet C2. INTOURIST, Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Chicago, 30 W. Washington St. Los Angeles, 756 


S. Broadway. Or see your travel agent. 


Rue in Soviet 
USSIi 








View of Kremlin. 
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Travel Department 


A Trip To ALASKA 
(Continued from page 89) 


Our next excursion from the boat | dox Church, containing metal work 
was at Skagway, the “Flower City,” | priceless tapestries,and clerical robes 
where daylight appears at two| is near the pier. A little farther og 
o'clock in the morning and the sun} one finds the Episcopal Church 
is still shining at ten o'clock in the; Sheldon and Jackson Memorial 
evening. On the boat we knew | School, and Sheldon Memorial Mu. 
neither day nor night but guided , seum. 
| our actions by passing events. | After leaving Sitka the boat kep, 
| Skagway is a quiet town in a flat | us for several hours out in the open 
ocean where it rolied quite a bit and 
some of us found that as sailors we 
were “not so good”; however, most 
of us were ready to eat when lunch 
time came. 

Such a voyage as the one we took 
's the most restful and enjoyable 


| little valley lying against a batk- | 
ground of mountains. Instead of 
the board walks usual in most of the 
| Alaskan towns, we found pictur-| 
|esque grass-grown streets; and the | 
pretty homes surrounded by lux- 
uriant flowers were a pleasing sur- 
prise in a country often supposed to trip that could be imagined. Each 
be cold and barren. Glorious dahlias | passenger does as he wishes, reads, 
'ten inches in diameter, fragrant | plays cards or other games, eats and 
| sweet peas nine feet high, gorgeous | sleeps as he desires. Good meals are 
begonias, sweet-faced pansies, and | served three times a day, with rolls 
many other flowers grow in pro- | and coffee before breakfast, bouillon 
fusion throughout the town. There at 10:30 a. m., sandwiches and coffee 
are some interesting trips within | at 10 p. m., and fruit between times, 
| walking distance of Skagway and we ' Dancing and other amusements en- 
visited chattering waterfalls, awe- liven the evenings. Church services 
| inspiring glaciers, and dreamy,|are held on Sunday. Officers and 
, peaceful mountain lakes. |crew are courteous, doing every- 
From Skagway we turned south, | thing possible to please and entertain 
viewing for the second time Taku | passengers. On the last evening of 
Glacier and the many small icebergs | the trip, “Captain’s Night,” passen- 
that appeared as a beautiful picture | gers mask and have a jolly time 
in the distance. Our next port was! We seemed to be just like one big 
Sitka, “Pearl of the Pacific,” called , family and separation at Seattle was 
the most beautiful and, from a his- | almost a tragedy. 
torical standpoint, the most inter-| Vacation was over, but we re- 
esting city in Alaska. Sitka was the | turned feeling rested and again ready 
capital during Russian occupation | to take up life’s duties, and with the 
and remained the capital for some | wish in our hearts that each one of 
time after the United States pur-| our friends might enjoy a trip to 


chased Alaska. The Greek Ortho-' Alaska. 





THE LAND OF THE LEI 


(Continued from page 74) 


taxi drivers, truckmen, laborers, The points of the compass are 
encircled with leis. ‘Women wear | not used here to tell direction. In- 
them at public places. When I | stead, “mauka” meaning soward the 
| visited the Governor’s mansion, the | mountain and “makai’ meaning 
hostess wore two leis made of | toward the sea are used. Also one 
Chinese violets and ginger flowers. | says when asked a direction, “Ewa 
The Hawaiians are a very likable way,” “Waikiki way,” or “Diamond 
people who take kindly to the man- , Head way,” whichever it happens 
ners and customs of civilization, but | to be. 
there are a few things they have in-| Motoring through the island of 
delibly impressed on their friendly | Oahu is delightful and often thrill- 
invaders. The lei is one and the use| ing—the trip over the Pali being 
of certain Hawaiian words is an-| especially so. Although well paved, 
other. For instance, “pau” meaning | the road is not very wide and the 
finished, and “puka” meaning hole,| many curves make it seem hazard- 
are universally used in place of the ous. We took this trip one day, our 
English words. One native word | destination being a shore cottage be- 
seems to be of no use here. It is longing to the Priory Sisters. The 
“wikiwiki” meaning Surry. I have | scenery is indescribable. One sets 
never yet seen anyone wikiwiki! | shades of green that previously had 
Many nationalities are seen on | seemed to exist only on an artist's 
the streets of Honolulu. Japanese, | palette—jade, pistachio, emerald, 
Chinese, Koreans, and Samoans, as| vert, all velvety textured; thes 
wellas the various Caucasian peo- | with the pinks, blues, and saffrons 
ples, mingle freely as they carry on| of the sky and the violet and pea 
business. They are in all branches | cock shades of the ocean make a pit- 
of industry and in all grades of life, | ture that strikes one with an almost 
from the coolie harvesting the taro | physical force. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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THE LAND OF THE LEI 
(Continued from page 90) 


We alighted from the automobile 
at the peak of the Pali to read the 
tablet that tells of a great battle 
fought between two native kings. 
This particular spot is said to be the 
windiest place in the world, and as 
I recall my struggles to get to the 
tablet, only a few feet away, I am 
inclined to agree. | 

The national dish of the native 
Hawaiians is “poi.” This is made 
from the taro root. It looks very 
much like bill posters’ paste and 
many say it tastes like it. It varies 
in thickness, the different degrees | 
being known as one-, two-, and 
three-finger poi. Amateurs use a 
fork or spoon and some eat it with | 
sugar and cream. An Englishman 
on the boat who ate at our table 
ordered poi every day but advised 
me to wait until I got off the boat. | 
I am still waiting. 

Every visitor to Hawaii should go | 
to a luau, or native feast, if possible. | 
There are many commercial luaus 
that any tourist may attend, but | 
one has to be a kamaaina (old | 
timer) or a friend of a kamaaina to | 
get to the real thing. Anyone who | 
is fortunate enough to be a guest at 
a native feast should go as long be- | 
forehand as possible because oF 
preparations are as interesting as the 
feast itself. To describe the native | 
dishes would take pages but the! 
principal one is roast pig killed by | 
being smothered (said to improve | 
the flavor) and cooked in a sort of 
underground fireless cooker, to- 
gether with the inevitable poi. Tiny 
shrimp eaten whole, dried fish, and | 
different sweets and kukui nuts are | 
always in evidence. 

One has only to see the great pine- 
apple and sugar plantations to real- 
ize the commercial importance of | 








Hawaii. We visited the only sugar |: 
refinery in the islands. Most of the |. 


raw product goes to the mainland 
to be refined. It was most interest- 
ing to follow the sugar from 
the charred stalks to the final glis- 
tening grains. 

The largest pineapple cannery in | 
the world is in Honolulu. It is a 
most complete affair, giving em- 
ployment to eleven thousand (in- 
cluding the harvesters) and is very 
modern in its provisions for the wel- 
fare of employees. | 

Hawaii gives and gives and is not 
stingy in her giving, whether it be 
climate, verdure, sunshine, rain, 
love, or friendship. Her people 
greet you with “Aloha” and gifts of 
leis. They mark your departure 
with the same, “Aloha” meaning | 
welcome, love, and _ friendship. | 
Hawaii pours the sun-gold of her 
days and the moon-silver of her 
nights into the hands of her lovers. 
They may save or spend. Hawaii 
always gives. 
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and...no one will ever 
dream that you have cut 
your dress budget in HALF! 


ii is really a very simple matter when 
you know about the economy of the 
“Finish-at-Home”’ Plan, 

The new Magazine of Fashion for Spring, 
brimful of the latest styles of Paris and 
Fifth Avenue . . . is yours, free for the ask- 
ing. Learn from it how you may always 
have the last word in style . . . individual 
fitting that rivals the custom-made . . . and 
a saving in price that will enable you to 
have two stylish dresses for the price you 
have been paying for one. 


The “ Finish-at-Home” Plan 

The garment you order comes to you “‘all- 
but-finished,"’ with all the difficult sewing 
completed by our expert men-tailors. A few 
seams to sew... ahem to turn... and there 
you are in a frock, suit or coat that really 
fits you, as you have never been fitted in 
ready-made clothes. 

No patterns to follow, no expense for 
outside work, no trimmings to buy or make 
—we furnish everything, down to the spool 
of matching thread. You can easily follow 
the simple finishing instructions. 


We guarantee complete satisfaction 
in materials and workmanship, 


The Magazine of Fashion brings you the 
last word in style, economy and perfect fit. 


Send For Your Copy— 
It’s FREE! 
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Fifth Avenue Modes Inc. 
74 Fifth Ave., Dept. 83, New York, N. Y. 
Send me my FREE copy of The Magazine of 


Fashion for Spring. And tell me how I can be the 
best dressed woman in town—yet save half! 
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The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $4 Time, W’kly Newsmagazine $5.00 $7.75 The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $6 00 The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $415 
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AMERICAN BOY —.._._.........__ $2.00 $2.00 Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are for one full year. If only one magazine is ordered, | PRACTICAL HOME Bconcesnrs— 1” 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.00 | the “Publisher’s Price” given in the first price column will apply. If more than one magazine is with The INSTRUCTOR aie tle re ry 
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AMERICAN GIRL ___ 150 1.25 - § — = ers only) 2.10 28 
with American Boy ... 3.50 3.00 . y ~ “ _ so with Nature Magazine ote 6.00 40 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2.50 2.50 | HARPER'S MAGAZINE _________ 4.00 3.50 | NATURE MAGAZINE _______ 3.00 2.75 ith The Pathfinder __ 400 38 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 4.50 3.75 with Current History 7.00 5.00 with Child Life a’ .. with Rtade, Music Megasine.__ 6.40 “48 
with Woman’s Home Companion — 3.50 3.00 | HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 with MeCall’s Magazine. _ 4.00 3.25 SAFETY EDUCATION ao ne 1.00 10 
with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s 5.50 4.75 | HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3.00 2.75 | with Golden Book ..._ 6.00 4.50 | “ith The INSTRUCTOR "800 B55 
ASIA —___.... 4.00 3.50 | HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 3.00 2.75 | With Pictorial Review 4.00 325) of NICHOLAS 3.00 258 
ATLANTIC MOITHLY _ 4.00 3.75 with Nature Magazine 6.00 4.75 (See other offers at tcp of page) SAGaMAYT EVENING best ¢ 
a} J with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 4.09| NEEDLECRAFT MAG. (2 years.) .50 50 U P 2.00 
BETTER HOMF’ AND GARDENS_ .60 -50 : , : . = _ Saturday Evening Post (2 years). 3.50 3.8 
<r Cie Serge ae 2.00 1.75 with Reader’s Digest 6.00 5.25 | OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS___ 1.00 1.00 . 
0 4. h R f Revi 6.00 4.75 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE __._. 3.00 2.8 
with Junior Home Magazine. 4.50 3.00 | __wit R$ A _— 200 «Lag | QUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION 2.50 2.25 | scrENTIFIC AMERICAN 400 3% 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (10 nos.) 2.50 2.50 | THE INSTRUCTOR ine koe ag | OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT. 5.00 4.00 | SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 4.00 330 
CHILD LIFE —__ 3.00 2.50) with Child Life 5.00 4.35 | PARENTS’ MAGAZINE _____ . 2.00 1.75 | TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 4.4 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine — 6.00 4.75 with Jehn Martin's Book. 7.00 6.35 with Child Life . .. 5.00 4.25 (See offers at top of page) 
with American Childhood 5.00 4.25 | with Review of Reviews 5.00 3.95 | _ With Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.00 | TRAVEL MAGAZINE . ___ 4.00 350 
with Pictorial Review $00 6-335 | with Golden Book 5.00 3.85 | THE PATHFINDER _. 1.00.90 | WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1.00 LM 
with Good Housek’p’c ay yr. rr. $2.50) 5.5 5.00 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 4.50 4.35 with McCall’s ~~ . 2.00 1.60 with American Magazine _. 3.50 30 
CHRISTIAN HERALD —— 2.00 1.75 | with Cosmopolitan (1 yr. $2.50). 4.50 4.10 | with Pictorial Review_ - 2.00 1.60] with Coilier’s, National Weekly 3.00 2.33 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. "WEEKLY_ 2.00 1.75 with Current History 7 5.00 4.25 with Child Life. 4.00 3.48 with Child Life — 4.00 350 
with American Magazine 4.50 3.75 with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 2.85 with Redbook 3.50 3.00 WORLD NEWS & REV. (38 wha) 1.25 1S 
with Woman's Home Companion 3.00 2.75 with American Magazine 4.50 4.35 (See other “offers at. ‘top. of page) WORLD’S WORK __ 4.00 4M 
with Nature Magazine - 5.00 4.50 with Pictorial Review and McCall’s 4.00 3.15 | PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE - - 2.50 2.25] me magazines senihinds Gham (*) ar wee 
~ > n) ; 0 85 r M4 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) —_ er 2.25 with American Boy - . reed 3.85 PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 1.00 1.00 “clubbed” but mag be added to any cub th their 
with Nature Magazine 5. 5.00 with American Childhood 4. 3.60 PICTORIAL REVIEW 1.00 1.00 
with The Pathfinder 3.50 3.15 with School Arts Mogesine. 5.00 4.70 » Th TRUCTOR ~~ 300 2:85 full price. 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 4.00 with Correct English 4.50 3.65 —_— A e INS ~ eee ge x NOTE: In addition to the magazines in th 
COSMOPOLITAN _. - 2.50 2.25 with Parents’ Magazine. 4.00 3.25 wit w —— 4 ‘Gan me i ae 4.50 4,99 | Bove list we can also furnish any other mar 
with Good Housekeeping | 5.00 4.00 with Collier's, National Weekly 4.00 3.60 sh _ * ome = — 1:60 1.25 | Zines desired, either singly at the publisher's 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.00 4.25 with Delineator 3.00 2.85 ws — oe oe —— - * | price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices ¢ 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 yrs.)_ 1.00 (See other offers at “top of ag 1 POPULAR MECHANICS _____.._._. 2.50 = 2.25 by any reputable subscription agency. Let us 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 75 .75 | THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) _ 3.00 2.85 | POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 2.50 2.25| supply all your requir t 
GURRENT HISTORY —.._ 3.00 2.75 | JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK ___ . 5.00 4.50 
with Nature Magazine 6.00 5.50 | JOUR. OF EDUCATION (i nos.). 3.00 2.75 jn . 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 4.50 | JOUR. OF GEOGRAPHY ” nos.) 2.50 2.40 a 
oamith Etude 8.00 4.50 | JOUR. OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos) 2.50 2.40 |-——Use This Order Blank—Pay Mar. 5th If More Convenient— 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 1.90 with Nature a. 5.50 5.15 * 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.40 sueme The Pathfinder - 3.50 3.30 {In Feb. 32] RC Na SE Te 193... 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 NIOR HOME MAGAZINE 2.50 2.00 
with Child Life 5.00 4.25 with Pictorial Review 3.50 2.75 F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
with McCall's Magazine 3.00 2.35 with Collier’s, National Weekly 4.50 3.75 
with Pietorial Review 3.00 2.35 with MecCall’s Magazine 3.50 3.00 Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
with American Childhood 4.00 3.50 with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.00 (If The INSTRUCTOR is included in your order and you desire it for two years, please so state) 
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GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers only) 2.00 2.00 | MAGAZINE WORLD (8 nos.) 1.5 1.40 
with Etude Music Magazine 5.00 3.75 | MeCALL’S MAGAZINE » 4 1.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.50 4.00 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.35 
with McCall's Magazine 4.00 3.00 with Child Life 4.00 3.35 
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Each pupil is given a Wash-up 
Chart to take home. Every 
Monday he brings it in for 
you to check and enter his 
score on the Class Honor Roll. 
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Sh response to thousands of 


requests ~ again we offer 


a wash-up chart 
and school-size 
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Over 165,000 teachers .. . over 
6,600,000 children 


have taken part in these Clean 
Hands Campaigns with all 
the sport of playing a game 


E WISH we could show you a// the fine let- 

Y ) ters that have poured in from teachers in every 

part of the country, praising the Lifebuoy Clean 

Hands Health Campaign, delighted with the results 
it brings—the enthusiasm it creates. 

“A splendid health program,” writes one Ohio 
teacher. “We are following it faithfully. The children 
have taken to soap and water as though it were some 
thrilling new game and now have clean hands and 
shining faces morning, noon and night. And how 
they do enjoy Lifebuoy!” 


Helps protect health 


The Life Extension Institute says 27 diseases may 


LIFEBUOY 


D 
temoves (;erms ~ Protects 


He ilth 





be spread by germs our hands pick up. A Clean 
Hands Campaign helps safeguard your pupils’ health 
—and your own, too. 

For Lifebuoy’s creamy, abundant, purifying lather 
removes germs as well as dirt. Its pleasant hygienic 
scent, that vanishes as you rinse, tells you Lifebuoy 
keeps you cleaner — safer! A wonderful complexion 
soap — makes dull skins glow with healthy radiance. 
Protects against embarrassing body odor. 

Why not enlist your class in a rousing Clean 
Hands Health Campaign? The makers of Lifebuoy 
will gladly send you full directions and all material 
free. Cakes of Lifebuoy and Wash-up Charts for each 
pupil; gold stars; merit badges; interesting health 
talk and Honor Roll poster for the classroom. Simply 
fill out and mail coupon below. 


Lever Brotuers Co., Dept. 322, Cambridge, Mass. 






Size 8" x 10%" 
oc sturdy card 




















| Please send me free ‘‘ Wash-up"’ charts, School Size 

1 Lifebuoy and other materials and instructions for 

+ conducting a Clean Hands Health Campaign. 

T 

iH I am a teacher at School, 
‘ 

i! grade, and have pupils in my 

1 Class. Reference (name of school superintendent ) 

{ 

iu 

it 

iT Your Name. 

iu 
: City = State 
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What is a 
GO 


IXTY-FOUR of the country’s lead- 
ing educators have prepared for 
you a professional work on teach- 
ing that gives you classroom pro- 

cedure, standards of achievement for 
every grade, and practical solutions for 
every problem that confronts you from 
the first day of school until the last. 


The synopsis of the material on Lesson 
Assignments, at the right, is but one of the 
innumerable cases in The Classroom 
Teacher which guide you in your daily 
work, 


At Last—Professional 
Help for Teachers! 


Members of every profession—doctors, law- 
yers, architects—have standardized profession- 
al equipment to fortify their knowledge and 
experience. Why not the teacher? Here, in 
The Classroom Teacher, is the only complete 
professional help ever prepared for the exclu- 
sive use of teachers. It covers every field from 
Classroom Control, and the “Three R’s,” t 
Preparing the Child for Life’s Work. It defi- 
nitely shows you how to teach children, not 
merely subjects! 


With The Classroom Teacher on your desk 
YOU may have the benefit of the best practi- 
cal advice, in simple language, profusely illus- 
trated, and so completely indexed that a two- 
minute look will answer your most perplexing 
question. 


Improves Your Work— 
Saves Your Energy 


The Ciassroom Teacher does away with nightly 
drudgery in preparing lessons for the next day. 
It ends uncertainty—it stops floundering. It 
definitely helps you to get the maximum re- 
sults with the least effort and to gain that rec- 
ognition which every teacher most desires. 


Ihe CLASSROOM 
EACIHIE 


104 South Michigan Ave., 
In Canada: 378 Adelaide St., West. Toronto, Ontario. 
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Unintelligent lesson assignments are chiefly responsible for the hostile attitude toward 
study among school children today. This attitude not only reflects itself in the child’s 


work but may color his entire life. 


Instead of seeking intelligently for facts, he becomes 


too ready to jump at ready-made conclusions. 


The Wrong Method— 


In the past, lesson assignments have consisted chiefly in 
laying out a certain amount of subject matter to be 
“learned.” 
and entirely without motive except the negative one of 
escaping trouble in the next recitation period. 


“For tomorrow, study pages 94 to 97. Study them 
carefully; | want you to know every word of the les- 
No suggestion is given as to how to learn. The 
recitation that follows is merely a test of whether the 
children were conscientious in their memorizing. 


Such assignments are dull, uninteresting 


” 
son. 


Then there is the indefinite assignment of the teacher 
who wants to be very “modern”:—“You had better 
look up this matter of iron and steel in the Middle At- 
lantic States and see what the facts are.” What the 
facts are! They are so far reaching and interrelated 
that no one person can possibly know them all. Such 
an assignment means that the child does nothing or 
else flounders helplessly in a sea of facts. His parents 
try to help and do more harm than good! He collects 
facts and ideas carelessly, without any appreciation of 
their relative value in the light of a clearly stated, 
definite problem. 

We are nowadays setting more importance on 
having children satisfied and happy in their work. 
Properly made, a lesson assignment is a challenge 
which the child is glad and ready to meet. Study 
becomes an engrossing occupation instead of a 
round of dreary boredom. 


TheRight Method— 


“We have begun today our study of China. Read 
the textbook description of China and pick out’ 
the one or two things in it which you think are 
most interesting. If you have time, look up these 
things in greater detail in some of the reference 
books over on the table. They may give you more 
reasons for thinking the topics you have selected 
are worth while.” 


The above has the five characteristics of a good lesson 
assignment. It is interesting. It gives the child 
definite starting point and defines his field of effe 
It is indefinite enough to foster initiative and origh 
nality. And finally it requires the organization of ide 
If, as is nowadays being urged, the recitation period § 
to be a group thinking exercise, then organization of 
ideas is of prime importance. The human mind learns 
more easily and remembers better, facts which are 
linked together or related. Organizing ideas makes 
for an orderly mind. It avoids making the mind what 
Dewey calls “a heap of miscellaneous junk.” 


The above is a condensed summary of the section on 
Lesson Assignments, by Dr. Edwin H. Reeder and Dr. 
Frank M. McMurry from Vol. 1 of The Classroom 
Teacher. This section discusses further the Ideal 
Assignment which every teacher should keep in mind 
as a goal, at What Point in a lesson the Assignment 
should be Made, and a very valuable discussion 
Where and How the Assignment should be Studied. 





The Classroom Teacher was prepared by 
such men and women as Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, 
Dr. William C. Bagley, Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. 
Thomas Henry Briggs, Dr. William S. Gray and 
others of equally high standing. Over 300,000 
units are in daily use. State Universities and 
Teachers’ Colleges use and praise it. Superin- 
tendents recommend it. William McAndrew 
characterizes the Classroom Teacher by saying, 
“T his is the most valuable contri- 
bution to our work that has ever 
come from an American press.” 


Send for FREE BOOKL 


Write now for a copy of our new booklet, “ 
nition for Your Work.” It is free. It tells 
story of The Classroom Teacher, how it came t0 
written, the authorities who built it, its wide re 
tation and how it can help you achieve success! 
every phase of your teaching work, Mail thee 
pon today. No obligation. 


THe Crassroom TEACHER, INC., 
Derr. N-7, 104 S. MicHIGAN Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please send without obligation a free copy of your booklet, “Recog- 


nition for Your Work,” 
room Teacher. 


Name. 


Position 











City. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Home Address. eee ee eS 


together with sample pages from The Class- 


School Address 


County State. 
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